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Motor  Racing 


Jacques 
on  track 
for  title 


Alan  Henry  In  Sfio  Paulo 


JACQUES  Villen euve  under¬ 
lined  his  position  os  favourite 
for  the  -1997  world  champi¬ 
onship  with  a  brilliantly  judged  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  Brazilian  Grand  Prix  on 
Sunday,  a  success  which  makes  him 
jpint  overall  lender  with  David 
Coulthard,  winner  of  the  Australian 
Grand  Prix. 

'  The  Canadian  driver  took  charge 
from  the  moment  he  sllpstreamfid 
past  Michael  Schumacher's  Ferrari 
at  the  end  of  the  opening  lap.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  second  refuelling  stop  he 
ceded  the  lead  only  briefly  to  the 
Benetton  of  Gerhard  Berger,  who 
never  gave  up  the  •  chase  and  fin¬ 
ished  only  4.1sec  behind  in  second 
place. 

Third  place  for  Oliver  Pfinis  was  a 
brilliant  result  for  die  new  Prost- 
Ligier  team,  whose  Bridgestone 
tyres  proved  highly  competitive  in 
only  their  second  FI  outing  against 
the  established  Goodyear. 

Mika  Hakkinen's  McLaren, 
Michael  Schumacher's  Ferrari  and 
Jean  Alesi's  Benetton  completed  the 
points-scoring  top  halklozeu  on  a 
day  which  saw  Damon  Hill’s  Arrows- 
Yamaha  run  as  high  as  fourth  place 
before  retiring  three  laps  from  the 
end  with  an  engine-bay  fire. 
Coulthard  trailed  home  in  10th  place. 
"I  don’t  know  exactly  what  hap- 


Flying  start  .  .  .  Damon  Hill  takes  off  after  colliding  with  Giancarlo  Flsichella’s  Jordan  on 
the  first  lap  at  Interlagos.  The  race  was  restarted  photograph  aiejandro  pagni 


pened,"  said  Hill.  “I  was  getting  low 
oil  pressure,  then  I  saw  flames  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  back.  It  is  always  dis¬ 
appointing  when  you  get  so  close  to 
the  end  of  a  race  and  don’t  make  it 
to  the  finish.1* 

Yet  again  a  grand  prix  was 
marred  by  a  first-corner  collision. 
Villeneuve's  Williams  was  first  away 
in  pole  position  but  Schumacher's 
Ferrari  came  hurtling  up  on  the  in¬ 
side  as  they  went  into  the  first  tight 
left-hander.  Villeneuve  slid  away 
across  a  gravel  trap  and  the  German 
driver  was  through,  but  further 
back  in  the  pack  Damon  Hill,  who 
had  done  well  to  qualify  in  ninth 
place,  collided  with  Giancarlo 


Cryptic  crossword  by  cnspa 


Across 

1  Play  a  leading  rale  In  ‘Cats"  or 
other  production  (2-4) 

4  Hot  meals  (7) 

9  Daphne  Is  Invariably  gullible  (9) 

10  Renovatory  work  apt  to 
transform  small  church  (5) 

11  Coppers  press  for  a  ctean-up 
campaign  (5) 

12  The  newly-wed  will  have  only  a 
little  water  In  a  restaurant  (6-4) 

13  Send  out  wrong  aid  and  therefe 
censure  about  It  (7) 

15  Approach  for  a  rendezvous?  (0) 

17  Judge  the  blockheads  will 
accept  direction  (6) 


19  They'll  accommodate  others  ■— 
at  a  price  (7) 

.22  A  group  of  newsmen  taking 
people  off?  (6,4) 

24  The  woman  Who  causes  a  ' 
learner  driver  to  tum  cold  I  (5) 

.26  Apoorplayericut  Bhortthe 
minister  (5) 

27  Complaint  about  batting  that's 
;  really  quite  moderate  (9) 

.28  Decline  a  prize  (7) 

;  29  A  fisherman^  standpoint  by  the 
r!ver(6) 

Down 

1  Jubilation  about  a  piano  being 


Fisichella’s  Jordan  at  the  first  turn. 
With  Rubeirn  Barrichello’s  Stewart- 
Ford  also  stranded  on  the  startiine 
in  the  middle  of  the  track,  the  race 
was  flagged  to  an  immediate  halt. 

Hill,  driving  the  spare  car  be 
cause  his  machine  developed  a  fuel 
leak,  had  to  have  a  damaged  nose 
cone  repaired  before  the  restart. 

Schumacher  managed  to  repeat 
his  superb  getaway  but  Villeneuve’s 
Williams  was  scrambling  all  over 
the  back  of  the  Ferrari  as  they  went 
into  the  uphill  sprint  towards  the 
pits.  As  they  approached  the  timing 
line  Villeneuve  ducked  out  of  Schu¬ 
macher's  slipstream  and  outbraked 
him  Into  the  first  corner. 


offered  at  a  lower  price  (7) 

2  A  beast  has  to  give  way  always 
(6) 

3  Collect  together  material  for 
builders  (9) 

4  Frank,  a  Shavian  character  (7) 

6  A  traveller  the  Spanish  put  off  (6) 

6  Bring  to  attention  fantastic 
reduction  (9) 

7  Note  the  fringe  In  the  London 
area  shows  enterprise  (6) 

8  Many  a  bore  may  appear 
inadequate  (6) 

1 4  The  underworld  element  Is  cut 
up  (9) 

16  Guidance  given  by  leading 
journalist  exercising  caution  (9) 

18  Chief  In  accommodation  fit  only 
for  pigs  getting  stiff  (7) 

:  1 9  Get  run  property  organised  — 
it  is  Imperative  (6) 

20  Protect  a  woman  officer  with 
little  hesitation  (7) 

21  Taking  break  In  South  Africa  or 
ancient  Greek  city  (6)  * 

23  Save  to  get  married  in  spring  (6) 

25  A  model  thought  to  be  over  fifty 
(5) 

Last  weskfe  solution 


□  □□□□□□□ 
□□□DQDQ  □□□□□□□ 
□  □□□□□□□ 
□□□□□  □□□□annao 
o  d  □  □  □  □  □ 

□□□□manna  □□□□□ 

□  a  □  □ 

□□□□a  onaDannHa 

□  □  □  a  n  □  □ 

anmananna  □□□□□ 

□  □□□□□□□ 
□□□□□□a  □□□□□□□ 
□  □□□□□an 

□□□BHHaainHHDaa 


PHOTOGRAPH  ALEJANDRO  PAGNI 

Hakkinen’s  McLaren  held  thin  I 
place  for  the  first  four  laps,  then 
Berger  moved  ahead  and  took  up 
the  pursuit  of  the  leaders,  and 
Hakkinen  fell  back  to  be  challenged 
by  Alesi. 

Meanwhile  Hill  had  made  a 
terrific  start  and  worked  his  way  up 
to  seventh  place  behind  Pnnis.  He 
had  Coulthard’s  McLaren  and  the 
Jordons  of  Flsichelln  nnd  Rolf 
Schumacher  right  on  his  tail. 
Behind  this  bunch  came  Heinz- 
Harald  Frenlzen’s  Williams,  which 
had  dropped  three  places  from 
eighth  on  the  starting  grid. 

With  the  handling  problems  of 
Australia  firmly  behind  him,  Berger 
closed  on  Schumacher’s  Ferrari  and 
after  11  laps  ducked  into  second 
place,  just  over  lOscc  behind 
Villeneuve.  The  Canadian  had  his 
measure.  After  briefly  allowing  his 
lend  to  sllii  bnck  to  8.0scc,  Vil- 
Icnouve  eased  uwny  ami  stabilised 
the  gap  at  just  over  D.Osec  with  20  of 
the  race’s  72  lii(>s  completed. 

Refuelling  strategy  wns  going  to  he 
crucial  from  the  outset  ns  the  pit  Inue 
aip-oneh  nl  Sflo  Paolo’s  Interlagos 
circuit  is  alow  nnd  tortuous.  With  that 
in  mind,  most  observers  concluded 
that  Villeneuve's  choice  of  the  border 
Goodyear  lyre  compound  suggested 
n  single-slop  strategy,  but  the  Cana¬ 
dian  confounded  these  predictions 
when  he  came  in  for  lyres  and  foci  nt 
the  end  of  lap  2G. 

Michael  Schuinncher  followed 
him  in.  Villeneuve  squeezed  bnck 
out  into  the  race  2.4sec  ahead  of 
Fanis.  The  Frenchman  kept  ahead 
of  Berger  right  through  to  his  own 
single  refuelling  stop  at  the  end  of 
lap  35. 

Hill  also  underlined  the  durability 
of  the  Bridgestone  tyre9  ns  he 
stayed  out  and  climbed  as  high  as 
fourth  before  making  his  one  refu¬ 
elling  stop  on  lap  38. 

.  Berger  closed  in  during  the  clos¬ 
ing  stages  but  Villeneuve  was  under 
qo  real  pressure  and  paced  'himself 
perfectly  through  traffic  to'  the  che¬ 
quered  flag.  “It  was  a  relief  when 
the  red  flag  came  out  because  there 
were  rocks  in' the  seat  and  It  was  not 
very  comfortable,"  said  Villeneuve. 
"the  last  set  of  tyres  were  pretty 
bad.  The  car  was  sliding  a  loL”  ' 

With  Frentzen  a  disappointing 
ninth,  Frank  Williams'  decision  to 
dispense  with  Hill's  services  will 
come  under  even  closer  scrutiny  in 
the  weeks  to  come. 
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Rugby  Union 


Stransky 
keeps  Tigers 
in  the  hunt 


Robert  Armstrong 


j  EICESTER  squeezed  through 
I —  to  their  l()th  final  In  20  years 
with  a  pntchy  performance  in  Ike 
Pilkington  Cup  that  relied  heav¬ 
ily  on  individual  match -winners 
to  see  off  bottling  Gloucester  20- 
13.  Joel  Stransky,  who  scored 
2 1  points,  Will  Greenwood  and 
the  irrepressible  Dean  Richards, 
who  mine  on  for  the  Inst  20  min¬ 
utes,  mude  the  difference  in  a 
hard,  competitive  semi-final  that 
cried  out  for  decision-makers. 

It  was  Richards's  intervention 
that  finally  unhinged  Glouces¬ 
ter's  defence  and  kept  the  Tigers 
on  course  for  a  league  and  cup 
double. 

Leicester  will  be  firm 
favourites  to  beat  Sale  nt 
Twickenham  on  May  10  —  it  is 
the  latter's  first  final  —  yet  they 
still  lock  the  kind  of  all-conquer¬ 
ing  aura  that  saps  the 
opposition's  confidence  nnd 
brings  a  game  under  control 
within  the  hour.  It  wns  a  mystery 
how  n  team  that  finished  with 
nine  internationals  oil  the  field 
struggled  against  less 
experienced  opponents  who 
proved  so  profligate  in  conced¬ 
ing  penalties. 

At  times  the  Tigers  looked  as 
slow-witted  ns  they  had  been  In 
their  European  Cup  final  defeat 
by  Drive.  Once  again  Stransky 
came  to  the  rescue,  as  he  did  at 
Newcastle  In  the  quarter-finals.  | 
As  gonlkickcr,  phiymnkcr  nnd 
tiiclicnl  guru,  South  Africa's 
World  Cup  lly-hnlf  has  turned 
out  to  lie  the  most  astute  signing 
of  the  season,  even  though  he 
has  been  plnying  In  the  UK  for 
leas  (him  three  inontliH. 

Tlic  turning  point  of  tills  nervy 
conlcHt  rnme  only  12  minutes 
from  the  end,  when  StnuiBky 
drilled  home  n  short-range  drop 
goal  n  micro-second  before  the 
Gloucester  defence  could  engulf 
him. 

A  minute  Inter,  the  Leicester 
No  It)  stunned  KlngHliolm  with  a 
40-mctrc  drop  gonl,  un 
extraordinnry  effort  that  recalled 
Rob  Andrew’s  World  Cup  match- 
winner  against  Australia. 

Earlier,  Stransky  had  kept  •' 
Leicester's  nose  In  front  with  five 
successive  penalty  goals,  _ 
variously  for  offside,  obstruction 
nnd  killing  the  bull.  ' 

David  Irvine  add*:' Sale,  Woo 
defeated  Harlequins  26-16  at 
Hcywood  Rond,  are  perfectly 
capable  of  denying  the  Tigers  s  , 
possible  first  league  and  cup  . 
double. 

Nearly  5,000  spectator*,  a 

ground  record,  celebrated  tne  ( 
first  appearance  of  a  northern . 
club  at  HQ  since  Gosfbrth  to 
1981  after  Sale,  shewing®  , 

passion  and  commitment 
tfie  League  of  Natiops  ''  ■  M 
Londoners  could  pot  match, 
darned  themselves  a  first  final 

appearance  at  the  third  atteiap *• ■ 

Welsh  International  Adrian 

Hadley  was  a  strong  candidal  , 
for  Sale’s  malphero.superW, 
setting  up  tries  for  O  Grady  aw 
Maliinder.  • 
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Defiant  Netanyahu 
gets  Clinton  rebuff 


'I  would  rather  run  Sniper  Alley  than  do  this'  .  .  .  Martin  Bell,  who  is  to  stand  as  the  independent 
candidate  for  Tatton  against  Tory  Neil  Hamilton,  faces  the  press.  Full  story,  page  H  photo  kevin  iamarque 

War  reporter  takes  fight  to  Hamilton 


POLITICAL  SKETCH 

Simon  Hoggart _ 

MARTIN  BELL  arrived  at  his 
press  conference  on  Monday 
in  trademark  white  suit  (the  one 
without  bullet  holes).  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  surrounded  by  the  clatter  of 
machine-gun  fire,  which  is  what  sev¬ 
eral  dozen;  photographers  sound 
like.  "Even  for  someone  who  is  used 
to  scary  experiences,  this  is  ex-- 
treme,"  the  BBC  man  said  gravely. 

He  said  everything  gravely.  We 
hacks  are  used  to  making  bizarre, 
minor  events  appear  like  history  on 
the  march;  and  he  did  it  very  well.  - 

Some  reporters  have  a  remark¬ 
able  knack  of  becoming  a  part  of  the 
news  which  they  report  Once  In 
Belfast,  a  tittle  old  lady  said  some1 
thing  that  sums  up  the  nature  of 
television  journalism.  Bell’s  crew 


was  filming  a  Protestant  riot,  which 
was  unusuaL  Hie  woman  banged 
him  on  the  arm  with  her  umbrella: 
“You're  photographing  things  which 
aren’t  happen  ingr 

One  knew  how  she  felt  The 
whole  event-  was  fantastical.  Bell’s 
voice  was  dark,  foil  of  foreboding, 
and  his  expression  ran  the  gamut 
from  anguished  to  despairing.  He 
kept  rubbing  his  face,  as  if  wiping 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  or  possi¬ 
bly  the  remains  of  lunch.  “I  would 
rather  run  Sniper  Alley  in  my  ar¬ 
moured  vehicle,  Miss  Piggy,  than 
;do  this,"  he  said  at  one  point 
:  :  He  told  us  that  he  had  felt  for  a : 
long  time  that  there  was  something 
amis*  in  British  politics:  “There  is  a 
poison  in  the  democratic  systenius 
if  the  system  is  unable  to  Operate.” 

People  tried  to  Interrupt  “I  have 
to  finish,"  he  groaned.  “I  have  to  tell 
all  to  you.  I  know  I  am  responding  to 


the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  con¬ 
stituency.  There  Is  extreme  disquiet" 
Of  course,  some  cynics  might 
think  that  If  you  were  looking  for  a 
candidate  who  had  never  laid  a  fin¬ 
ger  on  a  woman  not  his  wife,  and 
who  had  not  charged  so  much  as  a 
surreptitious  gin-and-tonic  to  the  of¬ 
fice,  a  foreign  correspondent  would 
be  only  just  preferable  to  Robert 
Maxwell.  He  set  out  to  reaBBure  us. 

*'I  have  been  examining  ray  cup¬ 
board  and  at  the  moment  I  find  it 
very  bare ...  I  have  never  even  had 
expenses  queried  until  last  Novem¬ 
ber  when  my  taxi  driver  In  Delhi  was 
illiterate  and  I  didn’t  get  a  receipt " 

In  the  end,  the  event  was  moving 
and  impressive.  We  are  bo  used  to 
politicians’  easy  jargon  and  casual 
cynicism  that  it’s  hard  to  cope  with 
Bell’s  evident  decency.  Whatever 
the  Prime  Minister  says,  Mr  Bell's 
campaign  Is  unlikely  to  be  “fon’’. 


Martlti  Walker  In  Washington 

PRESIDENT  Bill  Clinton  re¬ 
buffed  as  premature  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  Israeli  prime 
minister  for  an  accelerated  last 
round  of  Camp  David-style  peace 
talks  with  the  Palestinians. 

During  a  “frank  nnd  candid"  two- 
hour  meeting  at  the  White  House 
with  Binyamin  Netanyahu  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Mr  Clinton  instead  urged  com¬ 
promise  and  confidence-building 
measures  to  reassure  the  Palestini¬ 
ans,  amid  fears  that  an  outbreak  of 
violence  over  new  Jewish  housing  in 
cast  Jerusalem  may  derail  the 
fragile  peace  process. 

A  defensive  and  defiant  Mr 
Netanyahu  later  told  a  Washington 
press  conference  that  “a  post¬ 
colonial  guilt  which  afflicts  almost 
every  Western  society"  explained 
Israel’s  current  isolation. 

"I  come  here  with  clean  hands," 
he  said,  insisting  that  he  was  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  terms  of  the  Oslo  agreement 
with  the  Palestinians. 

The  decision  to  build  a  Jewish 
settlement  at  Har  Homa  in  east 
Jerusalem  had  started  with  the  last 
Labour  government  and  did  not  vio¬ 
late  Oslo,  Mr  Netanyahu  said.  He 
accused  the  Palestinians  of  contra¬ 
vening  the  agreement  by  “giving  a 
green  light  to  terrorism"  and  step¬ 
ping  up  the  propaganda  war. 

A  disappointed  Clinton  adminis¬ 
tration  indicated  that  it  would  send 
its  special  envoy,  Dennis  Ross,  back 
to  the  Middle  East  to  try  to  keep  the 
peace  process  alive,  but  that  it  was 
reluctant  to  risk  the  prestige  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  Madeleine 
Albright 

Mr  Netanyahu  stormed  defiantly 
into  Washington  on  Monday,  telling 
a  pro-Israeli  lobby  group  that  he 
would  "never"  agree  to  a  divided 
Jerusalem,  nor  to  any  new  conces- 
:sion  to  win  Palestinian  securily 
guarantees. 

i  At  the  White  House,  Mr  Clinton 
was  unusually  cool  in  public. about 


the  Israeli  proposal  for  a  Camp 
David  conference  to  force  Israelis 
and  Palestinians  Into  crash  talks  an 
a  final  settlement.  ' 

"I  wouldn’t  rule  out  anything,  but 
we  first  have  to  have  the  precondi¬ 
tions  to  let  this  process  go  forward 
agnin,"  Mr  Clinton  said.  “U  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  not  put  form  over  sub¬ 
stance. " 

He  suggested  to  Mr  Netanyahu 
that  Israel  tempt  the  Palestinians 
back  to  the  negotiating  table  by  al¬ 
lowing  no  new  Jewish  settlements, 
opening  the  port9  and  airfields-  at 
Gaza  and  a  secure  road  link  from 
Gaza  to  the  West  Bank,  and  restor¬ 
ing  work  permits  for  Palestinians. 

Mr  Netanyahu  staged  two  barn¬ 
storming  addresses  to  pro-Israel 
lobby  groups  in  the  US,  where  the 
Jewish  community  has  been  bitterly 
divided  between  the  Orthodox  nnd 
Reform  wings,  and  between  hawks 
and  doves  on  the  peace  process. 

“There  has  been  some  talk  of  our 
making  a  concession  in  return  for  a 
real  crackdown  by  the  Palestinian 
authority  on  the  terrorist  organisa¬ 
tion.  and  this  means  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple  surrender  to  terrorism,"  he  told 
the  Voices  United  for  Israel  group. 
“We  are  being  told  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  not  being  killed.  We  are 
not  going  to  do  that. 

“We  will  never  allow  Jerusalem  to 
be  redivided  again.  Neverl  Never!" 
he  Bald  dismissing  those  who  ques¬ 
tioned  Israel's  "right  to  build  apart¬ 
ments  in  eaBt  Jerusalem". 

Mr  Netanyahu  hopes  to  reforge 
the  traditional  political  force  of 
America's  Jewish  community,  as 
opinion  polls  show  that  most 
Americans,  for  the  first  time,  blame 
Israel  for  tire  latest  Impasse  In  the 
peace  process. 


Grand  National  triumph  thwarts  IRA  hoaxers 


Owen  Bowcott  1  '  !  " 

I  ORD  Gyllene,  a  New  Zealand-  >' 
I— bred  chaser,  romped  home  to 
victor  y  in  the  Grand  National  as 
the  Alnfree  steeplechase,  post¬ 
poned  for  two  days  after  an  IRA 
bomb  hoax,  was  transformed 
into  an  act  of  political  defiance- .  ; 

The  Prime  JVtinister  switched  , 
hia  schedule  to  appear  at  the.  : ., 
Liverpool  course  and  watched  as  ■ 
the  14-1  thoroughbred  —  urged  -I 
on  by  a  Jockey  from 'Northern ' 
Ireland  — -  passed  the  finishing 
POBt  without  any  fresh  security 
alerts.  TV  i'-  -  ■ 

Despite  die  heavy  police  pres-  ■ ; 
ence,  the- 160th  Grand  National  ••  = 

—  nnnktu.J  * . . . 


'after  police  had  to  dear  the  • 
icoufoe  following  two  coded 


hoaxes  In  the  political  sphere!”  ■ 
Even  the  winning  jockey,  Tony  1 


C  JS-reida^  Dobbin* a24-yeai^old Roman  ■ 
tival  atmosphere  and  attracted  .Catholic  from  Downpatrick  la 

SESoi racegoers-  : ;  Northern  Ireland,  spoke  after  ■ 


20,000  racegoers.  "• 

«The  message  to  the  IRA  is 


the  race  of  his  disappointment  at 


British  1  the  disruption  of  the  eveiit48  ‘  I 

...  M  _ llnln-  nnnmmrpd'.  1  IDG  SfUO.  1  ■ 


UUL  U1  “““ - -  ,  , 

toons,*  John  Major  announced. 

;  in  DubUni  the  Irish  prime  ■: 
'minister;  John  Bruton,  echoed 
Mr  Major.  The  Aintrefe  hoax 1 


he  said.  ■'/ 

’  Earlier'  in  the  day,  detectives  ' 
hunting  tire  IRA  unit  reBjjonsibte 
for  planting  two  plastic  explosive 

.  i  . _ fj _ iL.'UlZ  I 


.  n  bimb,  under  the  M6  motorway 1 

Sri le..«ek_Mldieyhed1«etea 
eh-  ftetel^onetoee  used  to  give 

tics  ofthe  ^pubUcan  move-  =  coded  warnings. 


“A  movement  -  •  The  calls  were  made  from 

SSh  nrarSies  hoaxes  in  the 1  public  boxes  near  Birmingham's 
ffiy^phere  Sr^have  Rotunda  building, ^coitoing £ 

mimary  Bpnerewui^^ujy  WeBt  Midlands  police,  close  to 


where  the  IRA  planted  one  of  its 
devastating  pub  bombs  In  1974. 

;  The  d  evices,  which  brought 
chaos  to  the  Midlands  motorway 
network  for  two  days  last  week, 
each  contained  1kg  of  explosive, 
'assistant  chief  constable  Bob 
Packham  revealed. 

■  Detectives  are  searching  for 
witnesses,  and  forensic  experts 
|have  examined  the  phone  braces. 

:  These  I  bombs]  i  could  have 
caused  loss  of  life.  .It  was  very, 
very  serious.  Two  pounds  of 
commercial  explosive  like  . 
Semtex;  can  cqusq  considerable 
damage.  People  muse  be  vigilant, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  day  we  have 
got  to  do  our  normal  business 
but  take  precautions,”  Mr  ■ 
Packham  said,  h  ' 

Race  report,  page  31 


Washington  Post,  page  17 
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2  LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Sleaze  is  supplying  arms 
to  oppressive  regimes 


concept  features  in  either  of  the 
main  party’s  so-called  law  and  order 
policies. 

Ruth  Gumy, 

London 
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Sleaze  and  differences  of  sleaze 
and  darknesses  and  depths  of  sleaze 
crowd  the  fetid  lobbies,  the  members 
lax 

in  their  attitudes,  the  truth  in  grey 
Jog. 

all  pledges  worthless,  unmet. 

SO  MIGHT  Molly  Holden  have 
written,  had  she  been  forced  to 
contemplate  politics  instead  of  a 
garden. 

In  the  original  poem  she  goes  on 
to  describe  how  the  garden  changes 
as  the  weather  shifts,  ending  with 
the  question  "which  is  the  real 
garden?" 

Here  I  would  like  to  ask  where  is 
the  real  corruption?  Is  it  the  en¬ 
velopes  stuffed  with  used  notes,  the 
stolen  kisses,  or  perhaps  dirty  abat¬ 
toirs  or  insecure  convictions?  I  sus¬ 
pect  it  is  none  of  these,  but  is  there 
where  soldiers  raze  a  village  after 
murdering  the  villagers  or  where  a 
trade  unionist  dies  slowly  after  tor¬ 
ture  in  an  unlit  dungeon. 

This  kind  of  thing  has  not  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  UK  for  some  time  now, 
but  for  various  reasons  it  is  thought 
to  be  necessary  to  trade  with  coun- 
I  tries  where  it  is  commonplace. 
There  is  talk  of  developing  “under¬ 
standing"  for  “cultural  differences", 
a  patronising  and  racist  apology  for 
turning  a  blind  eye  to  grotesque 
inhumanity. 

Supplying  arms  to  a  tyrannical 
dictator  with  a  leaning  towards  terri¬ 
torial  expansion  and  genocide  would 
be  hard  to  reconcile  with  good 
housekeeping  and  high  moral  stan¬ 
dards  even  without  die  lessons  of 
the  second  world  war.  And  yet  West¬ 
ern  leaders  and  money  are  rushing 
to  Indonesia  to  exploit  cheap  labour 
(at  unmeasured  human  cost)  and 
superficially  stable  government. 


The  Western  economy  has  enor¬ 
mous  involvement  in  oppressive 
regimes,  both  through  the  arms 
trade  and  the  petrochemical  indus¬ 
try.  In  Nigeria,  for  instance,  Shell 
regarded  it  as  natural  that  it  should 
give  financial  assistance  to  the 
security  forces  in  Ogoniland. 

For  aid  to  hospitals  and  schools, 
however,  they  were  unable  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  government.  In 
such  situations  an  international 
company  will  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance:  there  are  no  effective 
guidelines,  and  seif-regulation  does 
not  prevent  moral  outrages. 

The  sums  of  money  at  stake  are 
huge  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  of  it  ends  up  in  the  hands  of 
MPs. 

This  Is,  however,  just  a  symptom 
of  a  deeper  disease,  fhe  pursuance 
of  monetary  gain  at  all  costs,  even  if 
it  means  turning  a  blind  eye  to 
genocide  and  systematic  torture. 

The  UK  may  be  too  small  to 
change  the  world,  but  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  recognising  the  problem 
would  give  immense  support  to 
thousands  of  people  around  the 
world  who  daily  risk  torture  and 
death  rather  than  accept  an  inhu¬ 
man  status  quo. 

I  hope  Labour  will  use  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  a  fresh  atari  to  make  a 
real  change,  rather  than  follow  the 
Sun’s  desire,  no  doubt  sincerely  felt, 
to  concentrate  on  the  superficial. 

(Dr)  Martin  Juckes. 

Munich,  Germany 

FOLLOWING  on  from  llie  de¬ 
tailed  sleaze  revelations,  I  note 
how  government  spokespersons 
have  suddenly  rediscovered  the 
concept  of  “innocent  until  proven 
guilty".  Strange  how  little  this 
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e  IS  IT  possible  that  corrupt  Tory 
is  /  MPs  and  their  friends  inhabit  n 
s-  world  in  which  money  for  nothing 
II  and  tax  evasion  are  so  common- 
d  place  that  they  genuinely  cannot  un- 
e  derstand  what  all  the  fuss  is  about? 

Gordon  Simpson, 
i.  Hastings .  East  Sussex 

i 

{  NYPD  armed  as 
;  deadly  outlaws 

'■  1 /I WERE  horrified  to  read  of 

t  V  V  the  decision  to  supply  the 
f  New  York  Police  Department  with 
hollow-point  ammunition  (March 
i  16).  This  type  of  ammunition  has 
been  outlawed  for  use  against  peo- 
r  pie  in  all  “civilised’’  wars  since  1914. 
The  Geneva  Convention  specifically 
forbids  it. 

The  horrific  and  invariably  fatal 
wounds  produced  —  a  small  entry 
hole  and  an  exit  indicative  of  the  vio- 
■  lent  explosion  that  has  taken  place 
within  the  victim’s  body  — -  must 
surely  revolt  any  sane  person.  The 
use  of  these  dreadful  weapons  in  a 
civil  contract  must  surely  point  to  a 
dehumanised  society  without  moral 
convictions  of  any  kind. 

Tih  Pius  Mnffih,  Dieter  Lemke, 
Helen-Marie  Schmidt,  Thomas 
Coleman,  Cassandra  Jof/s,  Kerren 
Hedlund,  Amy  Groom,  Pippa  Faux, 
Pat  Mitchell,  Geoff  Mitchell, 

Kumbo,  Cameroon 

I W54S  dismayed  to.  see  a  number  of 
I  letters  from  several  of  iny  fellow 
New  Yorkers  singing  the  praises  of 
tile  New  York  Police  Department's 
“zero  tolerance"  policies  (March  2). 

}  What  the  writers  failed  to  mention, 
however,  was  that  many  of  the  fairly 
innocuous  violations  —  like  drink¬ 
ing  beer  in  public  or  urinating 
outdoors  —  give  police  a  handy  ex¬ 
cuse  to  harass  the  poor,  the  young, 
the  homeless,  and  ethnic  ami  sexual 
:  minorities. 

'  They  should  also  remember  that 1 
Nnzi  Germany  was  remarkably  free 
;  of  petty  crime. 

Efraim  Cstiwoj, 

New  York,  USA 

I  ’  •  ■  . 


UN  betrayal  in 
the  Balkans, 

THE  resignation  of  Manfred 
Nowak,  United  Nations  envoy 
for  missing  persons  (War  crimes 
put  justice  in  the  dock,  April  6),  due 
to  inadequate  international  support 
for  excavating  suspected  mass 
graves,  is  surely  an  indictment  of 
the  UN,  and  of  the  international 
community,  in  its  reluctance  to 
adhere  to  the  provisions  of  its  own 
brokered  accords,  such  as  the  Day- 
ton  Peace  Accord,  and  to  principles 
embodied  in  the  UN  Charter. 

Last  autumn,  in  the.  vicinity  of  the 
northern  Bosnian  town  of  KJjuc, 
nearly  500  bodies  were  exhumed  of 
non-Serbs  killed  during  the  first 
wave  of  ethnic  cleansing  in  1992. 
The  gruelling  process  of  excavation, 
forensic  examination  and  reburial 
was  carried  out  by  the  local  Bosnian 
community,  without  assistance  from 
the  International  Red  Cross,  I-fbr  or 
the  UN.  ....... 

Few  Western  newspapers  even 
reported  ..the;  event  ■  and,  when 


“  British  1-for  troops  were  requested 
r  to  supply  body  bags,  they  refused 
—  on  the  grounds  of  lack  of  forensic 
expertise. 

Meanwhile,  we  In  Britain  resist 
.  supporting  a  conimun  Kuropcan 
foreign  and  security  policy  which 
>  would  allow  action  to  pre-empt  an 
t  even  more  extensive  Balkan  war. 
f  Carole  Hodge, 

University  of  Glasgow,  Glasgow 

Where  hope 
springs  in  Africa 

A  SI  read  in  your  pages,  detailing 
/i  week  after  week,  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  chaos  in  mnny  parts  of  Africa, 
one  tends  to  despair.  But  there  are 
some  success  stories. 

For  the  last  six  months,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  our  retirement,  my  wife 
and  I  have  been  teaching  as  volun¬ 
teers  in  Eritrea.  The  more  we  have 
discovered  about  the  appalling, 
brutal  treatment  this  country  re¬ 
ceived,  first  at  the  hands  of  Haile 
Selassie  (aided  and  abetted  by 
American  tanks  and  British  encour¬ 
agement)  and  then  in  the  time  of 
genocide  and  devastation  carried 
out  by  Mengistu  (whose  Russian- 
built  tanks,  bought  partly  with  Band 
Aid  money,  still  litter  the  country), 
the  more  we  are  impressed  and 
cheered  by  what  has  been  achieved 
since  the  gaining  of  independence 
in  1991. 

The  Eritreans  are  the  first  to 
admit  that  they  have  a  lot  to  learn, 
but  if  any  emerging  country  de¬ 
serves  to  succeed,  this  one  does. 
So.  don't  despair  —  Ex  Africa  sem¬ 
per  aliquid  novi,  and  some  of  it  is 
good. 

Tony  Cullingfvrd. 

Tesscnei,  Eritrea 

Old-fashioned 
audience  appeal 

REPORTS  and  comments  by 
music  critics  continue  to  dis¬ 
miss  David  HelfgoK’s  piano  playing, 
sometimes  in  n  quite  unnecessary, 
insulting  wny  (Elizabeth  Sllsbury. 
March  20).  .  , 

The  message  is  clear:  here  is 
someone  who  is  unconventional 
and  doesn’t  fit  tile  stereotype  of 
concert  pianists,  and  cannot,  I  hurt - 
fore,  be  taken  seriously.  In  an  age 
preoccupied  with  “efficiency"  ami 
technical  solutions  lo  problems  of 
nil  kinds,  a  pianist  with  a  less-lhau- 
immaculatc  technique  is  plainly 
'unacceptable. 

How,  then,  is  his  success  —  the 
sold-out  concerts,  the  scramble  for 
seals,  tile  standing  ovations,  the 
emotion  —  to  lie  explained?  Is  it 
merely  that  he  exploits  “the  public 
passion  for  novelty"?  Is  it  the  circus 
act  factor  that  has  been  suggested 
by  others,  or  is  something  else 
going  on? 

In  complete  contrast  to  the  rather 
aloof,  formal  clinical  on-stage  deliv¬ 
ery  that  haB  long  since  become  the 
norm,  suddenly  here  is  someone 
who  winds  the  clock  back  to.  an  ear¬ 
lier  period  of  less  forma],  more  self- 
indulgent  concert  pianism. 

In  a  .  way,  the  adulation  being 
heaped  upon  David  HelJgott  repre¬ 
sents  a  revolt  against  the  strictures:  | 
of  a  technocratic  age  which  many  ( 
find  offensive.  People  love  him  be-  / 
cause  he  reaches  out  to  .  an  audF  i 
ence;,here  is  a  fallible  human  being  f 
rather  than  a  technically  perfect 
machine.  ...  i 

JF  Day,  •  •  ‘f 

Canberra,  ACT,  Australia  •  e 


Briefly 


I  FIND  it  regrettable  that  you  are 
/  joining  the  chorus  of  the  Western 
media  which  is  helping  Netanyah 
to  establish  himself  as  an  innocent 
injured  saint,  wronged  andplaS 
by  nasty  terrorists.  You  quote  him 
(Israel  sees  safely  put  on  line. 
March  JO)  ns  saying  “There  cannot 
be  peace  if  tins  goes  on"  without  ex¬ 
plaining  thnt  it  is  lie  and  his  Israeli 
supporters  who  are  the  aggressor 
who  prevent  peace  because  they 
continue  to  grab  land  and  seek  teni 
tonal  expansion.  Your  report  merely 
discusses  whether  Arafat  is  or  is  not 
conniving  at  Hamas  terrorism.  It 
says  nothing  about  Israel's  relent¬ 
less  expansionist  intransigence 
condemned  by  the  whole  of  the 
United  Nations  except  the  US. 

Peter  Munz, 

Professor  Emeritus  oj History, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand 

D  OB  PATES  (March  30)  decries 
It  the  US  policy  toward  Fidel  Cas¬ 
tro.  Neither  Castro  nor  democracy 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The 
Helms-Burton  law  is  nothing  but  a 
giant  smokescreen  to  protect  the 
US  sugarbeet  industry. 

By  my  reckoning  it  receives 
$20  billion  a  year  in  subsidies.  The 
artificially  higli  price  of  sugar  (dou¬ 
ble  the  world  price)  costs  the  US 
taxpayer  another  $10  billion  a  year. 
All  in  direct  contravention  to  the 
Gall  and  world  trade  treaties. 

I  wish  Marlin  Walker  would  give 
us  some  hard  fnclB  on  the  subject  in¬ 
stead  of  interminable  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  Clintomilia. 

A  Rico, 

Picton,  Ontario,  Canada  i 

HOW  CAN  a  seemingly  intelli- 
gem  group  uf  individuals  be 
(In  I  led  by  their  leaders  into  belvev- 


"T~HE  solution  to  Norman  Coe’s 
/  difficulty  (March  16)  in  steee 
ing,  changing  gear,  smoking  end 
shaking  on  the  phone  at  the  same 
lime  Is  simple.  As  Norman  must 
know  after  his  years  in  Barcdow 
everybody  smokes  and  no  seif- 
respecting  Catalan  driver1  bothers 
nbout  steering  very  much,  so  drive 
with  the  window  open  breathing 
deeply,  forget  the  steering  and 
purchase  on  automatic  car  so  pi  at 
both  hands  are  free  for  the  main 
business  of  phoning,  using  the  horn 
and  gesticulating.  r ' 

Alistair  King,  .  j 

Barcelona,  Spain 
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Bomb  blasts  home 
of  Burma  general 


Tbni  Moreland:  'coerced  Into  m«w—  - 


st  a  black  officer 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GARY  SUSSMAN 


US  army  ‘set  up’  black  officer 


Alex  Duval  Smith _ 

THE  court  martial  of  a  male 
Bergeant  charged  with  the 
rapes  of  21  female  recruits  is 
in  danger  of  collapsing,  amid  allega¬ 
tions  that  he  has  been  targeted  by 
United  States  army  top  brass  be¬ 
cause  he  Is  black. 

But  the  trial  of  Sergeant  Delmar 
Simpson,  one  of  11  black  officers  at 
a  training  camp  in  Maryland  who 
are  accused  of  misconduct  with 
female  subordinates  ranging  from 
sending  love  letters  to  buggery,  has 
shed  light  on  widespread  sex  abuse 
in  the  army. 

While  Sgt  Simpson’s  lawyers  will 
concede  that  sex  abuse  Is  a  routine 
form  of  drill-ground  humiliation  in 
the  US  army,  they  will  argue  that 
the  black  drill  sergeant  has  been 
made  a  scapegoat 
Their  case  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that,  In  the  space  of  two  days 
this  week,  the  army  has  dropped 
four  rape  charges  and  54  lesser 
charges  against  Sgt  Simpson. 

Haitians 
scorn  polls 

ABSTENTION,  disillusionment 
and  apathy  were  the  runaway 
winners  of  Sunday’s  Haitian  elec¬ 
tions,  writes  Phil  Gunson.  More  than 
85  per  cent  of  the  electorate  stayed 
away.  Some  polling  stations  re¬ 
ported  not  a  single  voter. 

This  Is  an  .Important  moment," 
said  President  Reffe  Pr^val  as  he 
cast  one  tif  .'the  day’s  few  ballots.  “It 
expresses’the  will  of  the  nation." 

But  the  will  of  the  nation,  less 
than  three  years  after  the  United 
Stated  .sent  troops  to  restore  demo¬ 
cracy,  was  best  summed  up  as  “a 

plague dndllybitr houses".  ‘ 

In  esdeobe  the  poll  wad  a  referee 
dum  on  the  unpopular  Prdval  ad¬ 
ministration  and  ’  democracy  Rftdfi 
which  had  felled  to  Improve  the"  mis: 
erable  social  conditions  of  one  of 
the  hemisphere’s  poorest  countries. 

Former  president  J$ap-Bertrand 
Aristide,  who  nas  broken  his  former 
alliance  wife  Mr  Prftval, ;  seems 
*«ely  to  take  control  of  the  senate, 
although  final  results  wflT  n6t  be 

known  until  next  week.  , 

Washington  Post,  page  IS  ; ' 


Sgt  Simpson  has  admitted  16 
counts  of  conBensual  sex  with 
female  recruits  but  denies  the  rape 
charges. 

It  haB  also  reduced  the  charges 
against  the  other  10  officers  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  most  of 
whose  accusers  are  white  women. 
In  the  run-up  to  Simpson's  trial, 
which  began  this  week,  five  of  the 
22  women  who  reported  sex  attacks 
at  the  training  and  weapons  testing 
base  near  Baltimore  have  come  for¬ 
ward  to  say  they  were  bullied  into 
blaming  only  black  officers. 

The  first  of  these  was  Toni  More¬ 
land,  aged  21,  who  said  she  was  co¬ 
erced  into  making  a  false  statement. 
She  was  fined  $300  and  jailed  for  16 
days.  The  sentence  also  covered  a 
charge  of  going  absent  without 
leave,  thus  strengthening  the  im¬ 
pression  of  poor  discipline  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 

Frank  Spinner,  a  lawyer  for  Sgt 
Simpson,  sqld  the  army  had  gone  to 
extraordinary  lengths  to  build  up 
allegations '  against  the  Aberdeen 


men.  Tt  is  clear  that  they  were  try¬ 
ing  to  make  the  case  look  worse 
than  it  was.  In  an  attempt  to  concen¬ 
trate  attention  on  Aberdeen,  and  on 
black  officers,"  he  said. 

The  revelations  about  Aberdeen 
in  1995  and  1996  first  came  to  light 
in  November.  The  Pentagon,  which 
feared  the  scandal  would  be  leaked 
to  the  press,  took  the  unusual  step 
of  announcing  that  three  instructors 
were  being  investigated  for  sexual 
abuse.  It  later  announced  that  56 
female  recruits  had  given  details  of 
sexual  abuse  by  22  officers. 

The  army  set  up  a  “harassment 
hotline".  It  received  hundreds  of 
calls  from  former  and  serving 
women  soldiers,  alleging  cases  of 
assault  at  most  of  the  US  army’s 
training  bases.  Many  callers  said 
harassment  and  rape  were  a  routine 
element  in  drill-ground  humiliations. 

The  cases  at  Aberdeen  are  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  feet  that  even  con¬ 
senting  sex  is  illegal  In  the  US 
armed  forces,  unless  the  parties  are 
of  the  Bame  military  grade. 


Nlok  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Bangkok _ 

EXTRA  troops  were  deployed 
on  the  streets  of  Rangoon  on 
Monday  after  a  bomb  ex¬ 
ploded  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  top 
generals  in  Burma's  ruling  council, 
killing  his  daughter  and  triggering  a 
new  security  alarm  in  the  capital.  j 
Burmese  authorities  confirmed 
that  the  blast  —  reportedly  from  a 
parcel  bomb  —  occurred  last  Sun¬ 
day  night  in  the  house  of  General 
Tin  Oo,  the  fourth-highest  ranked 
member  of  the  ruling  State  Law  and 
Order  Restoration  Council  (Store). 

No  details  were 

uovernment  officials,  cited  by 
diplomats  in  Rangoon,  said  the  gen- 
eral’s  eldest  daughter,  Cho  Lei  Oo, 
aged  34,  had  died  in  the  explosion. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  five 
months  that  the  general  has  been 
the  apparent  target  of  bombs.  On 
Christmas  Day,  two  blasts  tore 
through  a  Rangoon  pagoda  he  had 
visited  hours  earlier.  Five  people 
were  killed  and  17  injured. 

Monday’s  show  of  force  In  the 
streets  by  troops  added  to  tensions 
already  raised  by  unrest  and  recent 
demonstrations  by  students  and 
monks. 

The  general,  who  is  chief  of  staff 
of  the  army  and  head  of  its  bureau 
of  special  operations  which  runs 


counter-insurgency  against  Burma’s 
ethnic  minority  rebels,  is  known  as 
a  hardliner  within  the  Store  and  is  a 
popular  cQmmander  with  the 
troops. 

He  has  often  called  on  the 
Burmese  to  attack  anti  destroy 
those  challenging  the  government, 
and  in  public  speeches  he  has 
threatened  .to  “annihilate"  any  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  regime! 

Rangoon  authorities  have  .not 
accused  any  group,  of  b^ing  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  attack  and,  on  past 
performance,  may  have  difficulty 
reaching  any  firm  conclusion.  After 

the  December  **««««.  tn?y 
accused  communists  and  minority 

rebels  before  settling  on  political 
exiles  allegedly  linked  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  National  League  for  Demo¬ 
cracy. 

The  bomb  attack  on  the  home  of 
a  government  leader,  however,  sets 
a  disturbing  precedent  for  Burma’s 
junta,  adding  the  spectre  of  urban 
terror  to  the  dangers  of  mass 
protest  and  deep-rooted  social  and 
economic  grievances. 

Bangkok-based  officials  of  the 
Karen  National  Union,  the  target  of 
a  government  offensive  along  the 
border  with  Thailand  in  recent 
weeks,  denied  responsibility  and 
suggested  that  the  bomb  may  have 
been  the  product  of  an  alleged 
power  struggle  within  the  Store. 


90  die  in  Algeria  massacre 

MILITANTS  have  massacred  up  I  Radical  Islamists  have  call 
to  90  villagers  In  Algeria,  boycott  of  the  general  elec 


lVIto  90  villagers  In  Algeria, 
slaughtering  some  with  chain-saws 
and  dousing  others  in  burning  petrol 
In  a  12-hour  period  last  week,  Alger 
ian  newspapers  reported  on  Sunday. 

The  death  toll  was  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  five-year  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Islamic  militants  and  govern¬ 
ment  forces.  The  killings  came  a 
week  after  the  army  was  reported  to 
have  killed  more  than  100  guerrillas. 


Radical  Islamists  have  called  for  a 
boycott  of  the  general  election  on 
June  5.  which  they  say  will  be  nei¬ 
ther  free  nor  fair. 

Algeria  has  had  no  elected  parlia¬ 
ment  since  January  1992  when  the 
authorities  cancelled  a  general  elec¬ 
tion  in  which  Muslim  fundamental¬ 
ists  had  taken  a  commanding  lead. 
Violence  erupted  shortly  afterwards 
and  about  60,000  people  have  been 
killed.  — AP/Reuter 


China  threatens  Denmark 


’  John  Calmer  In  Noordwljk , ,  , , 

THE  row  between  the  European 
, Union  and  Cliina  on  human 
rights  worsened  on  ' Monday  when 
Beijing  threatened  economic  Sand- 

tiqbd‘  dgainst  Denmark  for  taking 
the  lead  in  tabling  United  Nations 
resolutions  critical  of  Chinab  record. 

'  Denfoark  acted  to  an  effort  to  sal¬ 
vage  something  from  the  disarray 
into 'which  the  EU  was  plunged  last 
week  when  Fran^which  wanfe  to 

Bejlnfc  blocked  plans  for  th£  EU 
itself  to  spdnsor  k  resolutton. 

Within,  hours  Beijing  warned  that 
Denmark  would  pay  a  heavy  price. 
“Relatiods  between  China  and  Den¬ 
mark  will  be  Serious^  damaged  — 
politically  and'  economically  —  if 
Dehmatk  really  insists  on  this  rescF 
lution,"1'  'a  '  foreign  minify 
spbkfeteiian’  said. 1  In  toy  potifronta- 
tiofi  with' Beijing,  he  Went  on,  “Deih 
nuu'k  Will  be  tile  biggest  loser" .  . 

The  US  state'  departnient  urged 
China  not' to  tee  procedural  meate 

to  subpres's  debate  to  the  UN 

Human' '.Righto  Commission  on  a 
Dahfeh  proposal  to  condemn  the 
■  rights  situation  to  China.  Nicholas 
Burns,  the  state  department 


spokesman,  said:  "If  you  can’t  dis¬ 
cuss  human  rights  to  Geneva  at  the 
UNHRC,  where  can  you  discuss  it?" 

The  EU  foreign  ministers’  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  coastal  resort  of  Noord- 
wijk  agreed  to  hold  a  special 
summit  to  late  May  in  an  attempt  to 
break  the  deadlock  to  negotiations 
for 1  a  new  EU  treaty.  Both  John 
Mq}or  arid  Tony  Blair  have  agrded 
to  the  summit,  'which 'will  be  held 
less  than  a  month  after  the  UK 
general  election:  "  ‘  .  '  ' 1 '' ' . 

•  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of  Ger¬ 
many  last  Week  committed  himself 
to  leadktg  the  campaign  for  Euro; 
peari  integratfon  apd  a  single  cur-  ' 
rency  torn  tHe  hext  millennium 
when  he  adnouiufeti  he  would  seek 
an  unprecedented  .fifth  term  to  next 
year’s  general  election.  \ 
Putting  an  mid  to' months  of  spec¬ 
ulation  aver  his,  intentions,  he  said 
he  wduld  'run  again  as  chancellor  to 
wrestle  wjth  the  ‘hurderijs  and’ the 
challenges”  Confronting  Germany 
and 1  Europe.  The  chancellor.who  Is 
67,  was  reversing  a  pledge  he  made 
that  he  would  hot  htand  ngpto. 
Already  the  tohgeat-servtog  post; 
war  cKahchlfbr,  Mr  Kohl  would  sur¬ 
pass  Otto  von  Bisnlfarck',s  all-time 

record  if  he  serves  until  2002. 


Calling  all  British  expatriates 


Get  profits,  not  ulcers 

pur  Portfolio  Management  {service  Invests  In  carefully  . selected  . 
and  constantly  monitored  funds  covering, the  speotrupn  from 
,  currency  deposits  fo  equities  via  Iqternetrqrial  bonds.  ,,  j(j 

,  jWft  aim, for  steady,  growth  with  security.  And,  as  the  years  have 
proved,  we  get  It  too.. .  :  i-  -  * .  *  •' 

,  Our  Conservative  Profile  portfolio  started. 30  June;  1984.  1  '■ 

By  30  June]1996,  an  Initial  Investment  qt  £20,000  would  have 
.  grovyn,  net  of  a(lohargesl; to  £61,296.  i  ■ 

What  we  can  do  for  you  remains  to  be  seen1.  As  ft  flrst  step,  ' 

.  return  the  coupon  now.  to  find  out  more  about  us  and  our 
.services.  .  .  ; .  -  •  {  i-  ;  •! 

INTERNATIONAL  PORTFOLIO 
•  -  -  {h  '•  '  ;  MANAGEMENT  LTDt  ,; 

1  1  ;  ‘Rfgulattd  by  the  Ptrsonpl  invaaiminiAalHority 

"if  39  Ddwning  Street,  Famham 

jUrt  ;  If  „  „  Surrey  GU9  7PH 

\  :Skr. i.;-.  ,  i  Tel: +.44  (0):I2S2  726739- 
.  ,  Fax: +44  (0)  1252  737880 
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Zaire  rebels  close  in  on  second  city 


GUARDIAN  WffiiY 
Apnl  13 1997 


Rwandan  refugees  in  Goma  wait  to  cross  the  frontier  to  Rwanda.  Tens  of  thousands  more  refugees,  dvimj 
at  the  rate  of  120  a  day,  are  waiting  to  be  airlifted  from  rebel-held  Zaire  photograph  rem  .  de  la  Ma,  wnert 


Chrla  McQreal  In  Lubumbashl 


Hundreds  of  government 

soldiers  in  Lubumbaslii 
switched  sides  on  Monday 
as  Zaire’s  second  largest  city  braced 
itself  for  the  final  entry  of  rebel 
forces.  But  the  army  high  command 
called  on  the  rest  of  its  troops  to 
stand  and  fight,  saying  there  was 
nowhere  left  to  retreat. 

Large  groups  of  people  milled 
about  on  the  edge  of  the  city  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  welcoming  the  rebels. 
Explosions  and  mortar  fire  could  be 
heard  In  the  distance. 

The  impending  fell  of  Lubum- 
bashi  —  following  the  rebel  seizure 
of  the  diamond  mining  centre  of 
Mbuji-Mayi  on  Friday  last  week  — 

lOTJbEESSLSjSj; 

big  cities.  The  rebels  occupy  about 
half  the  country. 

Infantry  soldiers  in  Lubumbashi 
pledged  to  fight  with  the  rebel  Al¬ 
liance  of  Democratic  Forces  for  the 
Liberation  of  Congo-Zaire,  a  column 
of  which  was  sighted  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city. 

But  the  regional  army  comman¬ 
der,  Molamba  bin  Lowa,  broadcast  a 
call  for  his  troops  not  to  desert.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  unclear  how  many  sol¬ 
diers  he  still  commands,  the  general 
claimed  the  rebels  lacked  the  forces 
to  take  Lubumbashl.  “We  can't  give 
up."  he  said.  "We  arc  going  to  attack 
and  we  are  going  to  be  victorious." 

General  Molambn  denounced  as 
treason  an  earlier  bi-oadcasL  on 
Lubumbaslii  radio  by  junior  officers 
appealing  to  soldiers  to  lay  down 
their  weapons  and  to  welcome  the 
rebels.  Some  troops  did  not  need 
much  encouragement.  Sections  of 
the  army  switched  sides  on  Mon¬ 
day,  apparently  Intimidated  by  the 
rebels'  sweeping  successes  into 
believing  they  faced  an  invincible 
force.  They  were  as  glad  as  most  of 
the  population  at  the  prospect  of 
change. 

Members  of  the  21st  Infantry  bat¬ 
talion  at  the  lido  Barracks  dis¬ 
carded  their  tattered  uniforms  in 
favour  of  civilian  dothes  and  white 
headbands  —  a  symbol  for  support 
of  the  rebel  leader,  Laurent  Kabila. 
The  deserting  troops  threw  up  road¬ 
blocks  around  the  neighbouring 
township,  claiming  it  was  to  keep 
order  and  prevent  looting.  White 
flogs  hung  from  lampposts. 

Sergeant  Kafua  Olarnba  wore  a 


WHOEVER  Zaire’s  new  foreign 
minister  may  be,  he  will  find  it 
lonely  at  the  top,  writes  Chris 
McGrcal.  The  six  floors  beneath  his 
office  are  all  but  devoid  of  person¬ 
nel.  The  lift  ride  to  the  seventh, 
where  a  handful  of  staff  wear  tat¬ 
tered  suits  marginally  less  worn 
than  the  threadbare  carpet,  is  in 
total  darkness.  But  at  least  the  new 
minister  will  have  his  office's  only 
official  car. 

If  Zaire's  soldiers  are  a  sorry  lot 
on  the  battlefield,  its  diplomats  are 
in  little  better  shape  for  the  difficult 
struggle  of  conjuring  up  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  for  President 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko’s  despotic 
regime. 

^  Money  is  in  such  short  supply  at 
Kinshasa’s  foreign  ministry  that 
embassies  wishing  to  do  business 
send  their  cars  around  to  help  out. 

Meanwhile  Zaire’s  diplomats 
overaeas  are  often  living  liand-ln- 
moulh  existences,  running  into  the 


grubby  red  T-shirt.  Grenades  hung 
from  his  belt.  Hundreds  of  rounds 
of  ammunition  were  strapped  to  his 
weighty  gun.  “We’ve  never  had  a  de¬ 
cent  uniform,’'  he  said.  “We  don’t 
get  i>aid.  We  all  changed  sides 
today.  We're  ready  to  help  Kabila." 

Other  soldiers  piped  up  with  simi¬ 
lar  expressions  of  supirart  for  the 
rebels.  TVe  are  freeing  Zaire.  We 
are  giving  all  our  arms  to  Kabila.  We 
want  change,"  said  one. 

Small  groups  of  civilians  swigged 
beer  and  waved  two  fingers  in  vic¬ 
tory  signs.  One  of  them,  Apollinaire 
Kasongo,  said:  “We’ve  suffered  with 
these  soldiers.  They  have  treated 
the  population  veiy  badly  in  the  past 
but  we’re  very  proud  of  them  for 
changing  sides." 

But  well-armed  soldiers  with  the 
presidential  guard  and  other  units 
continued  to  patrol  Lubiimbashl’H 
streets. 

Word  of  what  most  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  presume  is  Lubumbashi's  iintni- 


street  to  use  public  phoney  and 
with  no  homes  to  go  to. 

It  is  not  a  recent  problem. 
Cleophas  ICamitatu-MaBsainba  was 
Zaire's  ambassador  to  Tokyo.  He 
sold  half  his  embassy.  Although 
political  rivals  accused  him  of  pock¬ 
eting  the  profits,  Mr  Kaniitatu- 
Massnmba  insists  he  did  it  to  raise 
funds  to  keep  the  remainder  of  his 
mission  going. 

“Embassies  haven't  received  any 
budget  for  eight  years,  not  even 
wages,  not  even  for  transport,  not 
even  for  medical  needs.  Many  of  the 
ambassadors  don't  even  have 
housing.  Some  have  to  Bleep  in  the 
office,"  he  said. 

Zairean  diplomats  have  been 
ejected  from  their  homes  in  Europe 
in  recent  years  because  they  were 
unable  to  pay  the  rent  In  Poland. 
Kinshasa's  cliargd  d'affaires  was 
found  sleeping  rough  in  Warsaw 
railway  station. 

Three  Zairean  diplomats  were 


nent  fall  spread  after  the  city's 
biggest  employer,  the  stale-owned 
mining  firm,  sent  its  workers  home 
after  the  rebels  seized  the  border 
town  of  Kipushi,  only  32  km  away. 

Schools  sent  their  pupils  scurry¬ 
ing  back  home.  Shops  closed  and 
barricaded  their  windows.  The  air¬ 
port  shut  down.  Taxi  drivers  locked 
their  cars  away. 

The  provincial  governor,  Kyungu 
wa  Kumwanza,  appealed  for  calm 
and  imposed  a  dusk  to  dawn  curfew. 
At  the  weekend  he  held  a  rally  aL 
which  lie  urged  the  army  not  to 
fight  and  warned  against  a  repent  of 
tile  military-led  mass  looting  six 
years  ago  from  which  Lubumbaslii 
has  still  not  fully  recovered. 

He  said:  "Those  who  are  seen 
running  away  with  a  television  on 
their  heads  will  be  meeting  God." 

Most  of  Lubumbaslii  waits  with  a 
mixture  of  apprehension  and  expec¬ 
tation.  Their  main  fear  is  of  a  ram¬ 
page  by  government  soldiers. 


arrested  for  vagrancy  in  Italy.  The 
Foreign  Office  in  London  rescued 
Zairean  envoys  from  eviction  but  it 
could  not  stop  the  phone  being  cut 
off  by  British  Telecom. 

"Diplomats  who  haven’t  been 
paid  for  eight  years  are  totally 
ineffective,''  said  Mr  Kamitatu 
Massamba.  "Usually  diplomacy  is  a 
weapon  for  a  government  at  war  but 
even  now  they  haven't  allotted  any 
resources  to  it  That’s  why  we  have 
lost  the  diplomatic  battle. 

“If  we  had  ambassadors  capable 
of  defending  our  position  it  would 
be  different  The  rebels  have  lob¬ 
bies  ui'the  United  States,  communi¬ 
cating  information  every  day." 

Still,  Zairean  diplomats  know  how 
to  make  the  best  of  a  difficult  situa¬ 
tion.  And  however  difficult  it  may  be 
abroad,  some  of  Kinshasa's  envoys 
still  have  good  reasons  to  remain  at 
their  posts.  Life  is  often  consider¬ 
ably  belter  than  being  at  home,  war 
or  no  war. . 


Reuter  adds:  The  victorious  rebel 
leader,  Mr  Knbiln,  arrived  in  Zaire's 
diamond  capital  on  Monday,  hnl  In  a 
smaller  welcome  than  in  tin-  north¬ 
east  city  of  Kisangani  last  month. 

Hundreds  of  residents  were  on 
hand  at  Mbuji-Mayi  airport  In  greet 
Mr  Kabila  as  he  flew  in  from  the 
eastern  city  of  Goma.  Hundreds 
more  turned  out  to  shout  support  as 
lie  drove  into  the  city. 

The  region  of  Kasai,  of  which 
Mbuji-Mayi  is  the  capital,  is  the 
homeland  of  the  opposition  leader, 
Etienne  T'sltisekedi,  relueWmlly  ap¬ 
pointed  as  prime  minister  last  week 
by  President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko 
after  the  np]Kisilioii  rallied  to  him. 
Mr  Tshisekcdi  offered  ministry 
posts  to  the  rebels  but  was  rebuffed. 

Mr  Kabila  was  widely  expected  to 
sign  new  mining  contracts  with 
companies  in  Mbujl-Mnyl.  A  mining 
official  said  looters  bad  left  diamond 
stores  untouched  at  the  country's 
only  modern  mines. 


At  some  embassies,  particularly 
in  Africa,  small  fortunes  are  pock¬ 
eted  from  the  hundreds  of  pounds 
extorted  for  visas  and  other  diplo¬ 
matic  “services".  Diplomatic  privi¬ 
leges  are  also  useful  for  shipping 
smuggled  diamonds  out  of  Zaire 
and  valuable  duty-free  electronics 
back  home. 

Zaire’s  ambassador  to  Rwanda, 
which  is  practically  at  war  with  his 
country,  found  himself  on  such  a 
nice  little  earner  that  even  after  his 
dismissal  he  refused  to  leave  the 
embassy  and  to  this  day  issues  visas 
at  $370  a  time  to  anyone  foolish 
enough  to  pay.  Those  arriving  at 
Kinshasa  airport  with  one  find 
themselves  back  on  the  plane. 

Perhaps  the  foreign  ministry 
should  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  army’s 
fund-raising  book.  European  ambas¬ 
sadors  invited  to  meet  the  defence 
minister  were  bemused  to  be 
greeted  by  a  footstainping  guard  of 
honour.  After  the  meeting,  the 
guard  was  again  at  band  —  this  lime 
demanding  payment  for  the  earlier 
performance. 


Down-and-out  diplomats  scrounge  a  living 


ISRAEL  has  abandoned  its 
nttempt  to  have  Mousa  Abu 
Mnrzook,  a  senior  HaniaB 
loader,  extradited  from  the 
United  States  for  fear  of  prove  k- 
infl  more  Pnleatinlon  unrest. 


A  uthorities  in  the  us  and 

Ilong  Kong  are  investigatinff 
n  Ub  immigration  official  and  his 
wife  based  in  Hong  Kong  after 
hundreds  of  mainland  Chinese 
are  believed  to  have  obtained  US 
visas  by  allegedly  offering  bribes. 
Washington  Post,  page  16 


THE  United  Nations  launched 
a  $  126  million  appeal  for 
North  Korea  to  stave  off  an  im¬ 
minent  famine.  “The  situation 
can  be  described  as  a  humani¬ 
tarian  disaster  in  the  making, u 
said  Yo  sushi  Akashi, 


THE  Columbia  space  Bhutne 
was  being  brought  back  to 
Earth  on  Tuesday,  only  four  dgjs 
into  an  ambitious  research  mis¬ 
sion,  because  of  a  faulty  fuel  tri.  I 


USSIAN  police  and  prison  I 
officials  have  tortured  to 
dentil  scores  of  suspects  and 
convicted  detainees,  in  some 
cases  with  the  help  of  doctors, 
Amnesty  International  said. 


RESIDENT  Omar  Bongo  of  J 
Gabon,  in  equatorial  Africa,  : 
lias  cancelled  a  visit  to  France  j 
and  threatened  the  privileged 
position  of  tiie  French  oil  com-  \ 
puny  Elfin  Iris  country  overalls  | 
gallons  that  he  has  siphoned  off 
revenue  from  (lie  oil  deals. 


POLICE  clashed  with  around 
5,000  national  tats  in  the 
Belarussian  capital  Mbisk  niter 
President  Alexander  Luka¬ 
shenko  and  the  Russian  presi¬ 
dent,  Boris  Yeltsin,  signed  an 
outline  treaty  of  union  between 
the  (wo  countries. 

Lo  Monde,  page  13 

Tup:  Chechen  president 

and  prime  minister,  Asian 
Masklmdov,  lias  named  the 
guerrilla  commander  Shamil 
Basayev,  who  is  on  Russia's 
most  wanted  list,  as  acting  prune 
minister  while  he  makes  apU- 
ilriinage  to  Mecca. 


ILLEGAL  firearms  charges 
have  been  dropped  against  tfl 

British  mercenary  leader Tun 

Spicer,  who  led  an  aborted  mis" 
sion  to  Papua  New  Guinea. 

JOHN  BURNS  of  the  New 

York  Times  won  the  PuUber 
-  -  — *  -sorting 


e  ui  ui«=  ***—— 

anistan.  Virtuoso, 
itonMarsalishas 

jt  jazz  comp«*f' 


Italian  scientist,. 

sorlon  Plimer,  is,. 
Roberta  of  feting 
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Swiss  list  points  to  missing  millions 


Owen  Bennett  Jones  In  Geneva 


RECORDS  uncovered  in  i 

Swiss  cantonal  archives  i 

show  that  bank  accounts  1 

containing  millions  of  dollars  at  i 

today’s  values  were  closed  without  I 

the  knowledge  of  the  account  hold-  I 

ere  in  the  post-war  era.  The  docu¬ 
mentation  could  spur  further  claims 
against  Swiss  banks  already  ac¬ 
cused  of  usiag  secrecy  laws  to  pre¬ 
vent  heirs  of  Holocaust  victims  from 
recovering  their  money. 

In  at  least  one  case  a  bank  put  the 
contents  of  an  account  into  its  own 
reserves. 

The  previously  unknown  records 
contain  lists  of  thousands  of  account 
holders’  names.  They  suggest  that 
Jewish  Holocaust  victims  may  not 
be  the  only  ones  whose  dormant  ac¬ 
counts  were  closed  in  Switzerland. 
Other  groups,  such  as  Armenians, 
may  also  be  able  to  make  claims. 

“These  lists  are  explosive,"  said 
Edward  Fagan,  joint  leading  coun¬ 
sel  for  a  $20  billion  lawsuit  being 
lodged  against  the  Swiss  banks  on 
behalf  of  thousands  of  Holocaust 
survivors.  “The  banks  have  stead¬ 
fastly  staled  that  they  have  no 
1  documentation. 

“Now  we  find  that  not  only 
do  records  exist,  but  that  they  con¬ 
tain  precise  details  of  names,  loca¬ 
tions,  dates  and  amounts.  This  is 
outrageous." 

While  most  of  the  closed  bank 
accounts  in  the  Lausanne  archive 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  local 
Swiss  families,  oilier  account  hold¬ 
ers  caine  from  further  afield. 

One  man  who  had  no  iden  that  be 
might  have  money  in  Switzerland  is 
an  evangelical  preacher  of  Armen¬ 
ian  origin  in  California,  the  Rev 
Samuel  Doctorian.  The  records 
show  that  a  diaries  Doctorian  — 
probably  his  grandfather  or  unde 
—  had  an  account  with  the  Credit 
Fonder  Vaudols  in  Lausanne  worth 
$70,000  at  today’s  valueB. 

When  told  the  news,  he  was  de¬ 
lighted.  “Marvellous.  Well,  I'm  so 
glad  fliat  you  rang.  Switzerland  has 
enough  money  with  all  their  mil¬ 
lions.  They  should  just  release  that 
money  to  my  precious  family.1’ 

Mr  Doctorian  believes  no  other 
family  in  the  world  shares  his  name, 
and  a  search  of  the  Internet  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  may  be  right.  His 
grandfather  was  killed  with  nearly 
all  his  family  when  the  Turks  massa¬ 
cred  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ar¬ 
menians  in  1915. 

The  Swiss  government  investi¬ 
gated  the  question  of  Armenians'  as¬ 
sets  in  1975.  Officials  concluded 
that  there  was  no  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  claims  by  Armenians. 

Throughout  the  recent  months  of 
controversy  surrounding  the  Swiss 
banks'  handling  of  dormant  accounts, 
it  has  never  been  dear  whore  the 
money  from  these  accounts  went  : 

The  lists  provide  part  of  the  an¬ 
swer.  They  show  .that  some  of 
Switzerland’s  26  cantonal  authori¬ 
ties  allowed  banks  to  close  certain 
kinds  of  savings  account  if  there 
had  been.no  contact  with  the  client 
for  20yetfrs. 

The  Swiss  Bankers’  Association 
said:  The  banks  could  publish  in 
the  official  cantonal  papers  that  they 
wanted  to  dose  an  account,  and  If 
the  client  didn't,  react,  then  they 
could  dose  the  account." 

The  money  from'. the. accounts 
was  generally  Isent  to  charities,  it 
said,  though  bankswere  not  legally 
obliged  to  dispose  of  it  in  that  way 
In  one  documented  case,  in  Bern 
canton  the  money  was  put  straight 


into  the  bank's  reserves.  A  Swiss 
citizen,  Otto  TVachsel,  lost  touch 
with  the  Savings  Bank  of  Obereim- 
mental  when  he  moved  to  Germany 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Hav¬ 
ing  publiriied  his  account  details  in 
the  Bern  cantonal  gazette  in  1935, 
tile  bank  waited  10  years  before  clos¬ 
ing  the  account  and  pocketing  the 
3,430.65  Swiss  francs,  then  worth 
$400.  The  case  came  to  light  only 
some  years  later,  when  Trachsel's 
son  found  his  father’s  savings  book. 

The  fact  that  the  account  records 
were  published  in  the  cantonal 
gazettes  made  it  extremely  unlikely 
that  foreigners  would  ever  know 
that  their  accounts  were  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  closure. 


British  banks  say  they  keep  de-  | 
positors’  money  in  perpetuity.  “We 
had  a  case  recently  of  an  account 
which  was  last  functioning  in  1917 
and  the  contents  of  which  have 
been  returned  to  the  great-grand¬ 
son  of  the  account  holder,"  said 
Roger  Miles  of  the  British  Bankers' 
Association. 

Only  in  1995,  facing  growing  in¬ 
ternational  criticism  of  the  way  dor¬ 
mant  accounts  have  been  handled, 
did  the  Swiss  Bankers'  Association 
advise  its  members  to  stop  using 
the  cantonal  gazette  procedure. 

The  banks  say  the  gazettes  were  a 
legitimate  place  to  publicise  intended 
closures.  “It's  the  the  only  way  we 
can  U  y  to  contact  a  client  with  whom 


we’ve  lost  touch,"  said  Bernard 
Kraehenbuelil,  director  of  the 
Banque  Cantona!  Vaudois  (BCV). 

“When  a  client  opens  an  savings- 
book  account,  he  knows  that  this 
rule  will  be  used,  because  ifs  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  savings  book.” 

The  bank  that  held  the  Doctorian 
account  is  now  owned  by  BCV, 
Switzerland's  fifth-largest  bank: 
BCV  officials  say  the  Doctorian  ac¬ 
count  was  dosed  in  1969. 

“His  money  went  to  a  foundation 
for  needy  children  in  the  canton  of 
Vauil,"  said  Mr  Kraehenbuelil. 

“In  Vaud,  no  money  from  closed 
accounts  with  savings  books  was 
kept  by  the  bank." 

The  names  discovered  by  the 


Guardian  come  from  one  canton, 
and  are  probably  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  detailed  account  records  that 
exist. 

The  cantonal  archives  of  Bern 
and  Geneva  show  that  the  banks 
published  only  the  numbers  of  dor¬ 
mant  bank  accounts  they  wanted  to 
close,  and  not  the  names  of  the  ac¬ 
count  holders. 

If  other  records  do  emerge,  they 
could  prove  far  more  damaging  to 
the  Swiss  banks  than  the  lists  in 
the  cantons  of  Vaud,  Bern  and 
Geneva,  which  are  well  away  from 
the  German  border.  Most  Jewish 
victims  of  the  Holocaust  are 
thought  to  have  put  their  money  in 
banks  in  Zurich. 

A  search  of  the  cantonal  records 
in  Zurich  shows  no  sign  of  any 
records  having  been  published  in 
the  cantonal  gazettes  there. 


The  Derbyshire  (Isle  of  Man)  Ltd  offers  interest  rates,  paid 
monthly,  on  investments  subject  to  only  28  days’  notice  for 
withdrawal,  instant  access  subject  to  loss  of  28  days'  interest. 

The  minimum  permitted  investment  is  £2,500  and  the 
maximum  Cl  million.  The  minimum  transaction  is  C100. 

Interest  can  be  paid  by  transfer  to  a  bank  account  or  by 
cheque. 

What's  more,  since  The  Derbyshire  (isle  of  Man)  Ltd  is  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Derbyshire  Building  Society,  you've 
got  security  on  your  side  too. 

To  open  a  Monthly  Income  Account,  just  send  your 
cheque  with  the  coupon  below.  To  find  out  more  about  the  full 
range  of  investment  accounts  at  The  Derbyshire  (Isle  of  Man) 
Ltd,  including  our  Monthly  Income  Account,  simply  send  off  the 
coupon  below  or  contact  us  by  telephone  or  fax  on  the  number 
shown  opposite. 


1 00,000  and  above  6.55 

50,00010  99,999  6.25 

25,000  to  49,999  6.00 

10,000  to  24,999  5.40 

5,000  to  9,999  4.60 

1,000  to  4,999  4.10 

Withdrawals  on  28  days  notice  or  subject  to  the 
equivalent  of  28  days  loss  of  interest  on  sum  withdrawn 

TEL:  +44  (0)  1624  663432 
FAX:  +44  (0)  1624  615133 


payable 


1  l^umike  Account  □  I  endose  a  Starting  cheque  for  £  (min.  E2.500)  made  payable  to 

|  The  Derbyshire  (Isle  of  Man)  Ltd  a/c  (your  name)  “subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  account.  I  understand  that  when  you  receive  my 
I  deposit  I  will  be  required  to  complete  an  account  application  form, 
j  Please  send  me  more  Information  about  your  range  of  accounts  j_] 

|  Name  In  lull  (Mr/Mrs/MIss)  - - » - - - ; - - - : - 1 - 7 

I  ,  . .  '  _ ' 

■  Address  _ _ _ _ — - - - - - : - 


satisfied  about  yw*  status 


mtt#  2nd  Api  1897.  Wthdrewi*  agate!  desiBd  knda  only.  Transactor*  by  post  or  sfectraro  h*da  transfer  only  Wb  may  sfeci  n*  in  open  an  accost  .  ,  .  . 

’  !!!«. aevi n- rvtilona of  iha axariia (whch  are  vartfibiB) am avstebte on rKfJMl  MiulmumlnvmlnienlClmpflr account.  :  " 

andtiauffy-  Fid  tarna  and  condll  ^  i  M  nraom  flnri  g«m  «  yitfcft  dtocaUsara  Invtiad  to  to  mada  la  9Huatad  In  iho  fete  ol  Man.  The  smart  of  paW-up  capital  and  resguea  ot  tha 

The  prt(***!  pfeWOt  arc  ^  Of  AflEHDT X3VERED  BV  THE  DEPOSIT  PROTECTION  SCHEME  l^NDER  THE  UK  BANKING  ACT  1967.  DEPOSITS 

OFTTMM^^ COTEHED  BY  THE  DEPOSITORS  COMPENSATION  SCHEME  CONTAINED  IN  .THE  BATING  BUSINESS  (COMPENSATION  OF  OEPOSTTORS) 
MADE  WTHAimE  UMBLAtU-  TO  FURTHER  PROTECT  YOUR  DEPOSITS.  DERBYSHIRE  8UJLDING  SOCIETY  HAS  QNEN  AN  RREVOCABIE  AND 

TOOM  WILL  AT  ALL  TIMES  BE  ABLE  TO  DtSCHABGE  ITS  FlNAT^CAl.  OBLXMnOFS  Afl  T>AEY  FALJ_  EXJE. 
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PrindDal  place  ol  business  and  registered  offlepi  POpqx,13B,  Celtic  Hou?e.  Victoria  Street.  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man  IM89  1 LR. 
Registered  vrith  the  Financial  Supervision  Commission. for  banking  business. 
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They’re  off  and 
running  for  2000 


The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 


BARELY  loo  days  since  Bill 
Clinton's  second  inaugura¬ 
tion,  and  here  they  go  again. 
The  Democratic  minority  leader  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Con¬ 
gressman  Dick  Gephardt,  addressed 
the  New  Hampshire  state  legislature 
last  week.  He  was  not  there  for  his 
health;  he  wns  laying  down  his 
marker  for  die  2000  election. 

Naturally,  he  denied  it,  insisting 
that  he  was  merely  looking  out  for 
bright  new  prospects  to  run  as 
Democratic  congressional  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  1998  mid-term  elec¬ 
tions.  But  it  makes  a  wonderful 
excuse  to  slump  the  country  and 
confer  wilh  the  slate  party  ma¬ 
chines.  He  has  now  played  this  re¬ 
cruiting  card  in  16  states  since  last 
November.  Stressing  the  need  to 
"broaden  our  candidate  base", 
Gephardt  has  been  wooing  black,. 
Hispanic,  women’s  and  other 
groups,  ramming  home  his  mes¬ 
sage  (with  a  none-too-subtle  attack 
on  the  Clinton-Gore  record)  that 
“the  standard  of  living  for  working 
families  and  their  ability  to  raise 
children  properly  have  gone  in  the 
wrong  direction  since  1988”. 

Gephardt  and  Vice-President  AI 
Gore  have  also  begun  vying  for  the 
■  support  of  that  crucial  Democratic 
party  constituency,  the  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  vote,  whose  organisers  say  they 
command  as  many  votes  ns  black 
Americans,  and  can  deploy  as  much 
in  campaign  funding  as  Jewish  Amer¬ 
icana.  Gephardt,  who  is  strongly 
backing  the  draft  of  a  new  employ¬ 
ment  non-discrimination  law  to  pro¬ 
tect  gay  jobs,  recently  hosted  a 
fund-raiser  for  the  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Victory  fund  in  Los  Angeles.  Not  to 
be  outdone,  Gore  has  been  defend¬ 
ing  the  administration's  feeble 
record  on  Aids  binding  at  meetings 
in  San  Francisco,  and  publicly  asked 
a  lesbian  member  of  the  Californian 
assembly  for  a  list  of  books  (hat 
would  “sensitise"  him  to  gay  issues. 

Gephardts  problem  will  lie 
money.  He  will  have  to  raise  at  least 
$15  million  by  the  end  of  1999  to 
mount  a  serious  challenge  to  Gore 
in  the  primaries.  His  last  presiden¬ 
tial  bid,  in  1988,  faltered  when  he 
ran  out  of  money  on  the  eve  of  the 
Super  Tuesday  primary  in  the 
South. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Gephardt  has  launched  his  cam¬ 
paign.  He  has  hired  as  his  new 
deputy  chief  of  staff  David  Plouffe,  a 
veteran  of  state,  campaigns  in  Iowa 
(where  the  first  caucus  of  2000  will 
be.  held)  and  New  Jersey.  He  has 
also  hired  as  policy  advisers  Marta 
David,  who  was  a  senior  political  or¬ 
ganiser  for  the  AFL-CI0  labour  con¬ 
federation,  and  Fred  Humphries,  a 


lobbyist  for  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which  has  wide  con¬ 
tacts  among  black  Democrats, 

Early  election  fever  is  not  confined 
to  the  Democrats.  For  the  Republi¬ 
cans.  Governor  George  Bush  (ju¬ 
nior)  ofTexas,  congressional  budget 
committee  chairman  John  Kasich 
and  even  the  former  vice-president, 
Dan  Quayle,  have  started  (heir  own 
precampaign  tours.  They  are  lining 
up  support  and  prospective  donors 
in  key  states,  and  generally  trying  to 
shoulder  aside  Bob  Dole's  running 
mate,  Jack  Kemp,  bom  what  is  start¬ 
ing  to  look  like  a  hopeful  millennium 
election  year  for  the  Republicans. 

These  are  wretched  days  for 
Gore,  whose  current  setbacks  are 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  ridiculously  premature 
electoral  jockeying.  The  latest  CBS 
poll  shows  his  approval  ratings 
down  to  29  per  cent  A  Time  maga¬ 
zine  poll  last  week  found  that  Gore 
is  still  seen  as  the  front-runner  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  in  2000 
—  49  per  cent  of  those  surveyed,  up 
10  per  cent  since  the  last  election  — 
yet  respondents  did  not  think  he 
would  make  a  good  president 
Last  week  prosecutors  in  Florida 
released  a  photograph  of  the  vice- 
president  arm-in-arm  with  a  beaming 
Jorge  Cabrera  at  a  Miami  fund¬ 
raiser.  Nothing  too  odd  about  that, 
except  that  Cabrera  is  a  convicted 
drug  smuggler,  and  the  $20,000  he 
paid  to  Democratic  party  funds  came 
from  an  account  stuffed  with  cocaine 
proceeds.  He  was  invited  to  a  White 
House  Christmas  reception  anyway. 

In  the  rogues'  gallery  of  pictures 
that  Gore’s  political  opponents  will 
broadcast  in  their  TV  ads  against 
him,  that  snapshot  will  join  the 
photo  of  Gore  at  the  Buddhist  tem¬ 
ple  fund-raiser  in  California,  where 
nuns  who  had  taken  vows  of  poverty 
handed  out  $5,000  cheques. 

A  stiff  and  wooden  campaigner, 
without  that  relaxed,  easy  resilience 
that  lets  Bill  Clinton  sail  through 
this  kind  of  muck,  Gore  is  not  stand¬ 
ing  up  to  this  pressure  at  nil  well.  A 
bad  press  conference  to  explain  his 
zealous  role  in  the  Democratic 
party's  fund-raising  efforts  wns  fol¬ 
lowed  by  mi  ill-planned  trip  to 
China,  where  he  found  himself 
trapjied  by  protocol  into  chinking 
champagne  glasses  with  Li  Peng, 
the  butcher  ofTinnniunen  Square. 

Gore  should  have  known  that  tile 
$2  billion  export  deals  for  Boeing 
and  General  Motors  would  present 
a  perfect  occasion  to  break  out  the 
bubbly.  But  he  looked  hideously  ill 
at  ease,  as  if  he  were  already  seeing 
the  moment  replayed  endlessly  in 
the  political  attack  ads  of  the  future. 
Gore's  discomfort  in  Beijing  is  a 
passing  matter.  Rather  more  serious 
for  him  and  for  the  president  is  the 
underlying  reason  why  Gephardt  is 
pressing  the  campaign  button:  the 
prospect  of  a  serious  defeat  in  Con- 


$26  million  for 

\  A /ATERGATE  may  provide 
V  V  the  English  language  with  a 
useful  suffix  fbf  scandals  —  . 
Irangate,  Hillarygate  —  but  it 
has  left  behind  a  high  price  tag, 
writes  Atex  Duval  Smith. 

Twenty-five  years  on,  the 
United  States  government  Is 
reported  to  be  pqying  the 
Richard  Nixon  estate  $26  million 


Dick  Gephardt . . .  laying  down  his  marker  ilustfwmi 


gress  for  one  of  the  main  projects  of 
Clinton's  second  term. 

The  vogue  word  is  “fast-track". 
This  is  the  specially  accelerated  pro¬ 
cedure  under  which  Congress 
agrees  to  waive  its  constitutional 
right  to  go  through  any  new  trade 
agreement  line  by  line,  and  allow 
the  administration  to  negotiate  the 
whole  accord,  with  Congress  re¬ 
serving  the  final  say  on  die  entire 
package.  This  is  how  the  Gnu  (rude 
pact  and  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  were  achieved  — 
Nofta  remains  Gore’s  finest  hour, 
after  lie  trounced  Ross  Perot  in  the 
television  debate  over  the  wisdunt 
of  the.  free  trade  deal  wilh  Mexico. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  needs  a 
new  congressional  authorisa¬ 
tion  for  n  fast-track  deal  to 
bring  Chile  Into  Nafla.  Chile  is  only 
the  first  part  of  Clinton's  western 
hemisphere  strategy,  which  goes 
rather  further  than  his  first-term 
embrace  of  free  trade  pacts  to  lock 
America  into  pole  position  in  all  the 
big  institutions  of  the  new  global 
economy. 

When  the  president  thinks  aloud 
in  private  about  foreign  policy,  it  is 
clear  he  sees  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere  as  his  insurance  policy.  If 
Russia  turns  sour,  Europe  goes  stag¬ 
nant  and  China  grows  nasty,  then  the 
US  can  probably  get  by  with  Festung 
Amerika,  so  long  as  Latin  America 
stays  democratic  and  continues  to 
prosper  under  a  system  of  free- 
enterprise  capitalism.  So  Chile, 


followed  by  Argentina  and  eventually 
Brazil,  air  lined  up  to  join  Mexico  in 
Nafln,  while  the  economic  minnows 
make  do  with  the  brooder  Fire 
Trade  Accord  of  the  Americas, 
which  does  not  lake  effect  until  2010. 

But  Nafta  lias  been  oversold,  not 
least  by  Gore  in  the  great  campaign 
by  which  he,  Clinton,  cnrpumie 
America  ami  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  split  (lie  Democialic 
parly,  challenged  the  American 
Inborn  movement  mid  mocked 
Perm’s  warnings  of  “a  giant  sucking 
sound"  of  jobs  emigrating  to  low- 
wage  Mexico.  It  was  in  mntiy  ways 
the  defining  mumeiiL  of  Clinton’s 
first  term,  and  the  political  battle  in 
which  Gore  won  his  spura. 

Nafta  is  not  easy  to  defend  today. 
A  modest  US  trade  surplus  with 
Mexico  is  now  n  $15  billion  deficit. 
Mexico  itself  was  devastated  by  the 
duuige,  and  by  tiic  way  in  which  the 
corrupt  government  of  President 
Carlos  Salinas  held  up  the  hollow 
peso  to  win  entry  to  Nafla.  The 
pesos  collapse  intensified  Mexico's 
social  and  political  crisis  and  left  the 
country  desperately  vulnerable  to 
the  booming  industry  of  the  narco 
traffickers.  In  a  country  whose  gross 
domestic  product  was  barely  $400 
billion  last  year,  the  drug  trade  is 
reckoned  to  be  worth  $40  billion, 
which  lays  for  an  awful  lot  of  bribes. 

Mexico’s  economy  is  now  recov¬ 
ering  fast,  with  almost  8  per  cent 
growth  in  GDP  last  year.  None  the 
less  the  fuss  over  drugs,  corruption 
and  trade  deficits  has  made  it  a  use- 


Nixon  estate 

to  recover  the  records  of  his 
presidency. 

The  papers  are  held  In  a  pri¬ 
vate'  library  built  In  the  late  pres¬ 
ident's  honour  in  Yorba  Linda, 
California.  According  to  the 
Washington  Post  the  deal,  yet  to 
be  signed,  will  put  the  Nixon 
Library  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Archives,  the  custodian 


of  all  other  presidential  records. 

Most  of  the  money  will  go  to 
pay  off  inheritance  tax  on  the 
Nixon  estate.  And  $8  million  will 
be  used  to  build  underground 
storage,  which  will  ultimately 
house  44  million  documents 
and  tapes,  many  of  them  trans-  ■ 
ferred  from  Washington. 

Students  of  the  Watergate 
scandal  are  complaining  that 
the  plan  will  reduce  access  to 
documents. 


ful  whipping  boy  for  the  growW 
coalition  of  labour  unions.  right2 
nationalists  such  as  Pat  bJH 
and  Democrats,  who  are  startinv  tn 

worry  about  where  Clinton's  g]S 

economy  ,s  heading.  Tins  offers  an 
otijnirtumty  for  Gcplionlt,  who  n«v 
dunks  ilia!  lie  can  mount  a  chal- 
liiige  to  (uire  from  the  left  jn  the 
I  Vmocratic  party  primaries  of  2000 

luc  hrst  skirmish  in  that  battle 
will  bi*  liver  Ihe  fasl-irack  Iqpdaioo 
loi  t  lute.  Hie  second  will  be 
Chinns  attempt  to  join  the  World 
I  rack*  Organisation.  The  third  is  al¬ 
ready  under  way  —  a  congressional 
aUeinpi  tn  reverse  Clinton’s  cerdfi. 
cal  ion  of  Mexico  as  a  cooperating 
ally  in  t lie  war  on  drugs. 

Gephardt's  fingerprints  arc  over 
the  battle  plans  for  all  three  of  these 
rows.  He  sent  out  a  "Dear  Col¬ 
league'’  letter  to  his  fellow  congress¬ 
men  on  die  very  day  that  Clinton 
was  playing  host  to  Chile's  presi¬ 
dent  in  the  White  House.  It  de¬ 
manded  stringent  conditions  on 
environmental  regulations  and 
labour  standards  even  before  the 
fast-track  law  was  considered. 

Then  he  led  the  congressional  re¬ 
volt  against  Mexico's  record  on  nar¬ 
cotics  —  an  easy  enough  target, 
given  that  the  head  of  Mexico's  a#  i 
narcotic  unit  had  just  been  arrested  ( 
on  charges  of  being  in  the  pay  ohhe 
cocaine  cartels.  And  now  Gephardt 
has  prepared  a  bill  that  requires 
prior  approval  by  the  US  Congress 
before  Clinton  can  help  usher  China 
into  the  WTO.  This  is  the  prize  Bei¬ 
jing  seems  to  cxjiec!  for  normalising 
relations,  laying  off  its  bullyboy  tac¬ 
tics  towards  Taiwan,  mill  for  agree 
ing  to  two  summits. 


GORE’S  embarrassments  kj 
Beijing  and  in  fiiiKl-raising 
for  file  Democrats  could  \ 
hardly  have  come  at  a  belter  time 
for  Gephardt.  In  1988,  he  cam¬ 
paigned  ns  the  Democrats'  protec¬ 
tionist  candidate  against  Gore  (and 
others)  for  the  presidential  nomi¬ 
nal  ion.  Gephardt  has  always  been 
close  to  the  unions,  nnd  upstaged 
Gore  at  last  month's  AI’LCIO  con¬ 
ference  wilh  a  rousing  speech  of 
proles!  at  free  trade  and  unfair  com¬ 
petition  from  low-wnge  countries. 

'Hie.  I  )S  economy  and  its  exports 
mv  still  booming,  nnd  the  world's 
biggest  economy  is  still  the  big  win¬ 
ner  of  the  free  trade  revolution.  Bui 
I  lie  doubts  an*  growing  as  the  stock 
market  judders  nnd  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  chairman,  Alan  Greenspan, 
lightens  monetary  policy.  And  the 
Sjioiiker  of  the  House,  Newt  Gin¬ 
grich.  fresh  from  a  pugnacious  trip 
to  Beijing  where  he  ' 

China's  unfree  markets  and  unfree 
system,  nnd  threatened  war  if  they 
attacked  Taiwan,  is  now  weighing 
llie  political  advantages  of 
this  year's  renewal  of  China's  Most 
Favoured  Nation  trading  status. 

Gingrich's  deputy,  the  House  ma¬ 
jority  leader  Dick  Armey,  not"~f 
week  that  the  controversy  over 
China-linked  political  donations  w 
the  Democratic  party  made  a  re¬ 
newal  of  MFN  this  year  “problem¬ 
atic"  for  many  Republicans.  __  ' 

Politics  play  a  role  here.Tne*®' 
publicans  were  happy  to 
with  Clinton  in  1993  to  splitthe  De¬ 
mocratic  party  over  Nafta.  They 
be  delighted  to  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  help  Gephardt  split  the  party 
all  over  again  over  Chiba.1'  '' . 

Gephardt  has  chosen 'his  targets 
with  care:  first  Mexico,  then1  Chuw. 
and  now  Gore.  The  Irony  iadha  . 
civil  war  within  the  Democratic  paw 
for  the  presidential  'nomlD 
would  help  the  Republicans1  , 

than  the  Democrats.  No  wonder  wi 

grich  'and  'Armey1  look  ao  ko®® 
Imwl  flphhnrrltt&Clicd  SUpP^^4  1 
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Europe  faces  disease  invasion  from  East 


Tim  Radford 


A  DRAMATIC  rise  In 

syphilis  and  other  sexu¬ 
ally-transmitted  diseases 
in  the  former  commuuist  states 
could  threaten  Britain  and  west¬ 
ern  Europe,  health  experts 
warned  last  week. 

According  to  figures  from  the 
World  Health  Organisation, 
rates  of  syphilis  have  risen 
30-fold  in  Russia  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  UK  Public  Health 
Laboratory  Service  said  that  one 
in  five  cases  of  syphilis  in  Britain 
from  1994-90  could  be  linked 
with  travel  to  or  from  eastern 
Europe  or  Russia. 


Duma  votes 
to  keep 
art  booty 


Sexual  transmission  of  the 
HIV  virus  is  oIbo  rising  in  the 
East  In  addition,  diphtheria, 
typhoid  and  even  cholera  have  . 
returned.  More  than  90  per  cent 
of  diphtheria  cases  in  the  world 
have  occurred  In  the  former 
eastern  bloc  nations  in  the  past 
five  years. 

Angus  Nicoll,  of  the 
Communicable  Diseases 
Surveillance  Centre  in  London, 
said  there  were  new  threats  from 
both  movement  of  people  and 
movement  of  food  —  such  as  the 
arrival  of  new  hazards  like 
E.  colt  0167.  There  were  in¬ 
creases  in  malaria  and  dengue 
fever  in  Britain. 


The  World  Health  Organisation 
revealed  that: 

□  In  1995,  there  were  225,000 
syphilis  cases  reported  in  the 
Russian  federation;  325,000 
cases  are  predicted  for  1096. 
Rates  in  the  European  Union  are 
100  times  lower. 

G  More  than  1 80,000  cases  of 
Aida  have  been  reported  in 
Europe,  and  an  estimated 
600,000  people  are  estimated 
to  be  living  with  HIV. 

□  Since  1900,  there  have  been 
150,000  cases  of  diphtheria  and 
4,000  deaths  in  the  former 
Soviet  nations. 

□  Ten  years  ago  endemic 
malaria  was  almost  forgotten  in 


Europe.  In  1992,  there  were 
20,000  cases  registered  in 
Europe;  in  1995,  there  were 
more  than  200,000  cases. 

Sieghart  Dittman,  the  WHO’s 
co-ordinator  of  immunisation 
and  communicable  diseases, 
said  that  old  enemies  like 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and 
gonorrhoea  were  developing 
resistance,  and  new  diseases 
were  emerging:  legionnaire’s 
disease,  Aids,  and  new  strains  of 
E.  coli  infection.  On  top  of  this 
came  deep  changes  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

“It  started  six  years  ago  when 
a  big  diphtheria  epidemic  broke 
out  in  the  Russian  federation 


and  spread  to  all  the  15 
republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  After  that,  cholera  came 
back,  and  After  that,  malaria.” 

Ten  years  ago,  99  per  cent  of 
Aids  and  HIV  Infection  was  in 
western  Europe.  There  were  prac¬ 
tically  no  cases  reported  from  the 
East.  “At  first,  we  thought  they 
were  liars,  but  it  was  true.  They 
had  practically  nothing.  But  HIV 
is  spreading  in  some  cities  tike 
fire.  In  the  Ukraine,  in  the  last 
year,  we  hadmore  than  10,000 
new  cases  of  HIV  Infection,”  said 
Prof  Dittman. 

“We  now  have  syphilis 
increasing  at  a  high  rate.  In  St 
Petersburg,  four  people  In 
1 ,000  have  syphilis.  Can  you 
imagine  that?  This  is  much  more 
than  we  had  in  western  Europe 
after  the  second  world  war.” 


James  Meek  In  Moscow _ 

GERMANY  reacted  angrily  to 
the  Russian  parliament's  deci¬ 
sive  vote  last  week  confirming  that 
priceless  hoards  of  gold  and  paint¬ 
ings  removed  from  the  Third  Reich 
by  Soviet  troops  at  the  end  of  the 
war  will  never  be  given  back. 

President  Boris  Yeltsin'9  adminis¬ 
tration,  which  vetoed  parliament’s 
first  attempt  to  pass  the  bill  on 
Moscow's  “trophy  art",  warned  the 
nationalist-dominated  legislature 
that  it  was  pushing  Russia  into  a 
position  of  confrontation  with  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

The  lower  house  of  parliament, 
the  Duma,  voted  in  favour  of  the  bill 
by  308  votes  to  15,  easily  gaining  the 
two-thirds  majority  needed  to  over¬ 
come  Mr  Yeltsin's  veto. 

The  measure  designates  all  cul¬ 
tural  treasures  transferred  to  the 
Soviet  Union  after  the  second  world 
war  as  Russian  property,  to  be 
treated  as  compensation  for  the 
Russian  culture  destroyed  by  the 
1941  Nazi  invasion. 

To  become  law,  the  bill  must  be 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
the  upper  house,  the  Federation 
Council.  The  council  has  already 
backed  the  measure  once  and  i9 
expected  to  do  90  again. 

Karl-Heinz  Hornhues,  chairman 
of  the  German  parliament's  foreign 
policy  committee,  recognised  the 
rift  between:  Mr  Yeltsin  and  the 
Duma  but  warned  that  Russian  MPs 
were  jeopardising  Germany’s  role 
as  Moscow’s  chief  advocate  in  the 
West.  “If  the  Russian  parliament, 
contrary  to  all  agreements,  declares 
the  works  of  art  to  be  Russian  prop¬ 
erty,  it  doesn't  exactly,  support  the 
German  government’s  international 
efforts  to  present  Russia  as  a  reli¬ 
able  partner  and  friend  for  the 
West,”  he  said.. 

•  Mr  Yeltsin's  representative  in  the 
Duma,  Alexander  Kotenkov,  Said 
the  president  would  send  the  bill  to 
the  constitutional  court  He  said  par¬ 
liament, was  undermining  talks  with 
six  European  countries  on  the  resti¬ 
tution  issue,  i 
The  treasures  held ,  by  RussiA, 
some  of  which  have  been  exhibited 
after  being  believed  lost  for  decades, 
include  paintings  by  .:  Matisse, 
CAzanne,  Van.  Gogh,  Goya,  Renoir 
and  Degas.  .  i 
Some  of  the  art  taken  by  Soviet 
trophy  squads  had  been  seized  from 
other ; European  countries  by  Nazi 
[treasure-hunters  in  the  war. 
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Riverboats  run  aground 
as  drought  takes  hold 
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Paul  Brown 

THE  WATER  shortage  that  Is 
threatening  another  crisis  on 
the  scale  of  the  record  heatwave  of 
1995  last  week  claimed  an  early  ca¬ 
sualty  when  River  Thames  pleasure 
craft  had  to  abandon  scheduled 
runs  to  Hampton  Court  in  south¬ 
west  London  following  fears  that 
they  would  run  aground. 

As  the  1997  drought  takes  hold, 
water  supplies  are  threatened  and 
the  Environment  Agency  expects 
early  imposition  of  hosepipe  bans. 

Pleasure  cruise  visits  west  of  Lon¬ 
don  have  had  to  be  cancelled,  the 
Port  of  London  Authority  said,  as 
the  Thames  is  reduced  to  flows  nor¬ 
mally  seen  only  in  August  after  a 
long  hot  summer. 

Tbe  river's  plight  Is  mirrored 
across  England  with  low  flows  af¬ 
fecting  all  but  one  of  the  35  main 
rivers.  The  Environment  Agency 
said  nine  had  flows  leas  than  a  third 
of  normal  and  half  only  50  per  cent. 
March  rainfall  was  less  than  a  third 
of  average,  and  although  February 
was  wet,  there  have  been  years  of 
low  rainfall,  depleting  ground-water 
levels,  reducing  springs  to  a  trickle 
and  threatening  wildlife  and  drinking 
water-supplies,  the  agency  said. 

Britain’s  longest  river,  the  Sev¬ 
ern,  had  37  per  cent  of  the  March 
average  flow  at  Bewdley,  Hereford 
and  Worcester,  and  the  River  Der¬ 
went  in  Derby  39  per  cent. 

The  problem  on  the  Thames  is 
Just  below  Teddington  Weir,  west  of 
London,  where  boats  trying  to  go  up¬ 
stream  of  Kew  hit  mud  banks  at  low 
tide.  For  vessels  to  navigate  at  low 
tide  between  Richmond  and  Kew 
without  serious  problems,  350' mil¬ 
lion  gallons  of  water  must  flow  over 
Teddington  Weir  every  day.  Fewer 
than  100  million  gallons  are  available 
now.  Some  vessels  can  travel  safely 
only  at  high  tide. 

A  spokeswoman  for  WPSA  Up¬ 
river,  the  company  that  ferries 
tourists  along  the  Thames  from 
Westminster  to  Hampton  Court, 
said  low  water  problems  had  never 
before  started  so  early. 

“We  have  been  forced  to  change 
our  schedule,  because  at  certain 
times  of  day  we  can't  make  it  all  the 
way  to  Hampton  Court  without  (he 
boat  running  aground." 

Thames  Water  was  last  week  re¬ 
vealed  to  be  wasting  more  water 


through  leaking  pipes  than  any 
other  company.  Its  leakage  level  of 
38  per  cent  compares  with  a  best 
figure  of  16  per  cent  elsewhere. 

Nearly  four  out  of  10  gallons  in 
Thames  region  now  leak  away  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  customers'  taps  —  a 
level  worse  than  at  privatisation. 

The  company  is  fighting  a  fierce 
battle  with  the  price  regulator  over 
how  much  extra  the  consumer  will 
be  forced  to  pay  to  solve  looming 
supply  problems. 

Thames  Water  is  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  government  watchdogs  it 
needs  to  build  a  new  reservoir  near 
Oxford  rather  than  adopt  "unrealis¬ 
tic"  targets  to  stop  the  drain  of 
drinking  water  from  mains.  It  has 
told  Ofwat,  the  price  regulator,  that 
climatic  conditions  are  responsible 
but  admits  to  its  staff  that  it  has  no 
idea  of  the  real  reason  for  its  poor 
performance  other  than  that  the 
mains  were  laid  in  Victorian  times. 

Thames  does  not  want  to  be 
pushed  Into  tough  targets  by  the 
regulator.  A  Thames  memorandum 
claims  David  Walker,  Ofwat*s  tariff 
adviser,  is  trying  to  “undermine"  the 
case  for  a  new  reservoir  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  “discrediting  our  water  pro¬ 
ject"  and  “coercing  us  into  tougher 
leakage  targets  so  that  we  fail”. 

Thames  Water’s  aims  are  listed  as 
ensuring  there  are  no  grounds  for 
price  reductions  at  the  next  review 
because  of  failure  to  meet  its  leak¬ 
age  target  [of  reducing  levels  by  50 
per  cent  by  2005].  In  order  to  con¬ 
vince  Ofwat,  the  company  Is  spend¬ 
ing  £170  million  in  trying  to  reduce 
its  leakage  rates  to  1993  levels. 

Another  set  of  documents  dis¬ 
closes  meetings  between  Ed  Gal¬ 
lagher,  head  of  the  Environment 
Agency,  and  the  Water  Companies 
Association.  In  contrast  to  the  rift 
with  Ofwat,  Mr  Gallagher's  tone  will 
fuel  suspicions  among  green  groups 
that  the  agency  has  a  cosy  relation¬ 
ship  with  water  companies. 

The  documents  reveal  that  secret 
talks  are  planned  between  the 
agency  and  the  association  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  embarrassing 
prosecutions  for  pollution  offences. 
They  indicate  Hint  Mr  Gallagher  be¬ 
lieves  green  groups  can  be  bought 
off  from  criticisms  over  abstraction 
from  rivers  and  aquiflers  by  spend¬ 
ing  “small  sums”  on  protecting  a 
few  threatened  Sites  of  Special 
Scientific  Interest . 


‘Water’  ministry  suffers  leak 

|  HE  ministry  that  will  lead  the  I  <The  permanent  secretary, 
1  fight  against  the  drought  Andrew  Turnbull,  worked  or 


“THE  ministry  that  will  lead  the 

I  fight  against  the  drought 
suffered  an  embarrassing  leak 
last  week  when  1,200  civil  ser¬ 
vants  were  sent  home  because 
the  building  became  unsafe  after 
flooding  engulfed  the  ninth  floor, 
writes  David  Hencke. 

Whitehall's  newest  office  — 
the  £23.7  million  Department  of 
Environment  headquarters  in 
Victoria — was  still  not  fully 
occupied  when  civil  servants 
were  asked  to  leave  as  a  "safety  . 
precaution”. 

The  headquarters,  which  civil 
servants  say  has  been  hit  by  a 
series  of  mishaps,  from  false  fire 
alarms  to  a  central  heating  sys¬ 
tem  that  alternately  froze  and 
baked  staff,  was  abandoned  after  • 
one  of  the  main  water  pipes 
burst.  The  headquarters 
replaces  Marsham  Towers, 
which  Is  to  be  demolished. 


■The  permanent  secretary, 
Andrew  Turnbull,  worked  on 
after  staff  from  the  construction, 
local  government  and  regenera¬ 
tion  directorates  left  the 
premises. 

Frank  Dobson,  the  shadow 
environment  secretary,  said: 
"Our  manifesto  includes  a 
promise  to  Include  better  stan- 
dards  for  water  pipes  inside 
buildings,  something  that  Mr  , 
Gummer  [Environment 
Secretary]  has  never  imple¬ 
mented.  I  am  glad  the  minister 
has  been  caught  out  by  Mb  own 
leak.” 

Mr  Gummer  has  avoided  < 

embarrassment  by  ensuring  that 
journalists  have  not  been 
allowed  access  to  the  building,  . 
according  to  a  confidential 
Department  of  Environment 
board  minute  leaked  to  the 
Guardian  last  week. 


if  Y oo  wwr  -ffie 
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The  Week  In  Britain  James  Lewis 


BBC’s  Bell  to  fight  sleaze  MP, 


MARTIN  BELL,  a  respected 
BBC  journalist  and  veteran 
war  correspondent,  threw 
a  spanner  into  the  electoral  works 
when  he  announced  his  readiness 
to  stand  as  an  independent  “anti- 
sleaze’’  candidate  against  Neil 
Hamilton,  the  Tory  MP  who  is  at 
the  centre  of  the  “cash-for- 
questions”  controversy. 

April  16  is  the  closing  date  for 
election  nominations,  and  Mr 
Hamilton  —  protesting  his  inno¬ 
cence  of  wrong-doing  —  has  thus 
far  refused  to  stand  down.  If  he  goes 
ahead,  with  the  backing  of  his 
Tattoo  constituency  party  in 
Cheshire,  Mr  Bell  will  stand  against 
him  and  the  Labour  and  Liberal 
Democrat  contenders  will  withdraw, 
clearing  the  way  for  a  two-sided 
contest  that  Mr  Bell  could  win. 

If  Mr  Hamilton  is  ditched  by  his 
constituency  party,  Mr  Bell  will  also 
withdraw.  He  has  no  known  polllicnt 
affiliation,  although  he  had,  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  Bosnia,  become  critical  of 
British  policy  there  and  admiring  of 
the  commitment  of  the  Liberal 
Democrat  leader,  Paddy  Ashdown, 
to  solving  that  country's  problems. 

The  prospect  of  the  hustings  was 
“far  scarier"  than  any  of  the  dangers 
he  had  faced  in  Bosnia,  said  Mr 
Bell.  He  hnd  not  wanted  to  stand 
and  was  doing  so  only  because  peo- 
,  pie  were  uneasy  about  corruption  in 
public  life,  in  which  “the  reputation 
of  the  few  taints  the  many”. 

On  Monday  Mr  Hamilton  de¬ 
clared:  “If  you  think  we  are  going  to 
chicken  out  three  and  a  half  weeks 
before  polling  day,  you  are  mad.” 

Section  focus,  page  10 

Eurotunnel  is  hoping  to  re¬ 
sume  its  freight  shuttle  ser¬ 
vices  ,  between  ■  Folkestone  and 
Calais  in  June,  still  using  the  open 
latticework  wagons  that  were  much- 
criticised  after  the  fire  that  has 
dosed  the  tunnel  to  freight  since’ 
November.  Fire  officials  claim  that 
the  lattice  construction  creates  a 
"blowtorch”  effect  when  fire  breaks 
out,  and  accuse  Eurotunnel  of 
putting  passengers'  lives  at  risk  by 
not  changing  the  design. 

Thirty  people  fteeded  hospital 
treatment  after  being  trapped  in  a 
smoke-filled  compartment  when 
fire  broke  out  12  miles  from  the 
French  coast.  Fifteen  lorries  and 


the  rear  locomotive  of  the  shuttle 
were  destroyed,  as  were  600  metres 
of  tunnel.  Repairs  and  compensation 
have  cost  about  £200  million. 

The  resumption  of  services  will 
depend  on  the  approval  of  the 
Anglo-French  Channel  Tunnel 
Safety  Authority.  Eurotunnel,  in  its 
own  report  on  the  fire,  saiil  it  was 
confident  there  would  be  no  prob¬ 
lems.  It  admitted  there  had  been 
“avoidable  delays”  in  carrying  out 
emergency  procedures,  because  of 
their  complexity,  but  snid  (hat  new 
safety  measures  had  now  been  put 
in  place. 

These  Include  Bmokehonds  for 
passengera  and  crews;  more  fire 
suppression  systems  in  the  lunticl; 
improved  manning  of  the  control 
centre;  and  more  checks  on  each 
lorry  at  the  Lime  of  loading  (French 
authorities  have  not  ruled  out  sabo¬ 
tage  as  the  cause  of  the  fire). 

Though  there  will  be  “minor 
modifications"  to  (he  rolling  slock, 
the  wagons  will  continue  to  be  o|r-ii- 
sided.  Eurotunnel  has  even  ordered 
more  of  them,  at  a  cost  of  £130  mil¬ 
lion.  Mike  Ford  ham,  of  the  Fire 
Brigades  Union,  described  the  deci¬ 
sion  ns  “complacency  nt  its  worst. 
There  will  certainly  be  another  fire 
down  Hie  tunnel". 


BRITAIN'S  richest  man  Is  a 
reclusive  financier,  Joe  Lewis, 
(lie  son  of  a  Jewish  pub  landlord  in 
East  London,  who  once  worked  as  a 
waiter  but. now  runs  an  international 
currency-dealing  empire  from  the 
Bahamas  and  recently  ppld  £40  mil¬ 
lion  for  Glasgow  Rangers  football 
club.  He  is  worth  £3  billion  and 
snatches  the  top  slot  from  the  food 
packaging  tycoon  Hans  Reusing, 
who  has  £2.8  billion. 

Public  fascination  with  the  peck¬ 
ing  order  of  the  seriously  rich  arises 
from  an  annual  list  of  the  top  500 
compiled  by .  Hie  Sunday  Times, 
which  this  year  includes  16  billion¬ 
aires.  Fortunes  are  being  amassed 
faster  than  ever,  and  newcomete 
displaced  81  of  last  year’s  500  rich¬ 
est  people.  “Old"  money  is  also  in 
decline:  only  155  of  the  top  500 
inherited  their  fortunes. 

,  Newcomers  to  the  list  include 
Diana,  PrincesB  of  Wales,  thanks  to 
her  divorce  settlement  and  cash 
from  her  late  father’s  estate.'  But  her 
place  is  still  a  lowly  one  — -  916th,  I 


shared  jointly  with  the  cookery 
writer  Delia  Smith.  The  Queen,  who 
topped  the  list  for  several  years, 
slipped  to  73rd  place  following  a 
reassessment  of  the  way  her  wealth 
is  calculated. 


EOl  IAL  PAY  activists  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Service  won  alter 
victory  in  their  11-year  camp# 
when  the  Department  of  HmWi.  I 
which  has  resisted  claims  by  1$)  \ 
speech  therapists  through  sewn 
court  or  tribunal  hearings,  My 
agreed  to  settle  claims  by  two  senior 
therapists,  Pamela  Enderby  and  U* 
ley  Coghcr.  If  only  one  In  three  of 
the  other  claimants  lias  equal  sue 
cess,  it  could  cost  the  service  more 
Ilian  £30  million  in  bock  pay. 

The  case  has  huge  Implications 
for  tlie  NHS,  die  largest  employer  In 
Europe,  and  could  lead  to  knock-on 
claims  by  midwives,  occupations 
therapists,  physiotherapists  and  cm- 
era  in  the  predominantly  female 
health  professions. 

Ms  Enderby,  now  n  professor, 
and  Ms  Coghcr,  rested  Iheir  claims 
on  the  legal  concept  of  “equal  work 
for  orjunl  value"  that  was  fQrce°_^ 
Britain  by  the  European  Union.  TW 
Deirarlment  of  Health  had  to  con¬ 
cede  that  both  were  Involved  to 
work  of  at  least  equal  value  to  meu 
comparators",  but  Insisted  mat  they 
were  high-fliers  and  that  their  cases 
were  exceptional.  .  .  . 

THE  68  ISLANDERS  of  Eigg  ^ 
ebrated'  the  purchase  of  war 

Hebridean  isle  after  a  long  ang¬ 
ler  reign  of  absentee  private 'lairo&. 

Their  £1.5  million  offer -  was  ac- 

ceptetl  by  Marlin  Ecklim-d  ManJ^ 
a  German  artist  who 
less  than  two  years  agOi  withy 
to  develop  it  as  a  NewAge  c^W- 
Maruma  had 

manded  £2  million;  but  was  ■  fora* 
by  a  Hong  Kong  creditor'to  ac^J 
the  offer  from  the  IsJe:of  . 

itage  Trust.  The  consortium,^ 
up  of  tiie  1  Highland' Coun 
Scottish  Wildlife  TrusU  and  U% 
residents,'  had  raiswl  the  mo^^ 
just  eight  months.  @88  0vfjjwl 
mains  electricity,  no  main*  8  „ ,  * 
no  refuse  dudip.  If  if  8  JLte 
with  no  pubs  or- hotels,  so  1^, 
cellars  provided  ■  the  C& 
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Curbs  on  gambling  rules  relaxed 


Stuart  Millar  _ 

m  HE  first  of  a  series  of  changes 
to  Britain's  gaming  industry 
|  came  into  force  last  week, 
paving  the  way  for  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  shake-up  of  gambling  since  the 
launch  of  the  National  Lottery. 

Tbugh  licensing  and  membership 
restrictions  will  be  lifted  on  the  117 
casinos  in  England  and  Wales,  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  provide  alcohol  after 
midnight  and  reduce  the  cooling-off 
period  before  new  members  can 
gamble  from  48  hours  to  24. 

The  changes  represent  a  response 
to  pressures  on  the  industry,  espe¬ 
cially  the  impact  of  the  National 
Lottery  and  competition  from  over¬ 


seas  gaming  centres.  They  wDl  be 
followed  later  this  month  by  mea¬ 
sures  to  deregulate  the  £800  million 
bingo  industry,  by  removing  it  from 
the  “hard"  gambling  category.  This 
will  remove  all  advertising  restric¬ 
tions  and  the  power  to  refuse 
licences  on  grounds  of  "insufficient 
demand". 

The  deregulation  order  also  | 
allows  football  pools  companies  to  in¬ 
troduce  midweek  competitions  to 
rival  the  Wednesday  lottery  draw, 
while  casinos  will  be  able  to  install 
more  slot  machines.  Casinos  and 
bingo  clubs  will  be  able  to  accept 
payment  by  debit,  although  credit 
cards  will  still  be  banned.  licences 
for  21  more  casinos  are  proposed. 


The  Home  Office  said  commer¬ 
cial  gaming  would  continue  to  be 
regulated  to  prevent  criminal  in¬ 
volvement  and  the  exploitation  of 
individual  gamblers,  but  the  rules 
Bhould  be  applied  flexibly. 

The  industry  welcomed  the 
moves  as  the  first  step  towards 
relaxation  of  what  they  termed  one 
of  the  most  restrictive  regulatory 
regimes  in  the  world. 

Brian  Lemon,  general  secretary 
of  the  British  Casino  Association, 
said:  'The  reforms  are  significant, 
but . . .  the  environment  in  which  we 
must  compete  in  the  wider  world 
has  been  transformed  largely  to 
Britain's  disadvantage,  and  within 
Britain  the  laws  are  now  widely 


seen  as  unnecessarily  restrictive." 

Jimmy  ThomaB,  chairman  of  the 
Bingo  Association,  said:  This  is  a 
landmark  measure  for  licensed 
bingo  dubs . . .  The  public  will  now 
be  able  to  see  for  themselves  what 
excellent,  and .  tremendous  fun  a 
night  out  at  bingo  really  is.” 

,  But  critics  rounded  on  the 
changes  as  evidence  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  Ignoring  the  social  Im¬ 
pact  of  gambling  for  .the  sake  of 
raising  revenue;  and  called  for  ac¬ 
tion  to  help  gambling  addicts. 

The  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  Rt  Rev 
Nigel  McCulloch,  said:  “I  don’t  want 
to  be  a  killjoy  but  we  know  from 
history  that  whenever  there  is  an 
increase  in  gambling  facilities,  there 
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Is  an  increase  in  problem  gam¬ 
bling.  If  this  decision  has  been 
made,  then  it  is  Important  to  have 
in  place  protective  and  rescue 
measures  for  the  -people  who  will 
inevitably  suffer  because  of  it" 

Sue  Fisher,  a  gambling  specialist 
at  Plymouth  university,  said:  “Be¬ 
cause  of  Hie  long-term  impact,  I'd 
like  to  see  more  support  There  is 
great  .pressure  ,  from'  an  industry 
that  contributes  a  lot  to  the  Exche- 
quer,  and  that  seems  to  have  won 
the  argument  It  is  irresponsible 
.  and  a  neglect  of  duty  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  let  this  happen  without 
, ,  anyone  monitoring  the  situation." 

Research  by  Ms  Fisher  for  the 
Home  Office  last  year  showed  there 
are  up  to  1.5  million  problem  gam¬ 
blers  in  Britain,  with  more  than 
500,000  classed  as  “pathological  or 
compulsive". 


BNFL  given 
maximum  fine 


Paul  Brown 


BRTTISH  Nuclear  Fuels  was  fined 
the  maximum  £20,000  last  week 
tor  showing  “total  disregard"  that  a 
bridge  carrying  nuclear  waste  pipe¬ 
lines  over  a  railway  line  in  Cumbria 
was  in  such  bad  repair  it  could  have 
collapsed  on  to  passenger  trains. 

The  bridge  carries  millions  of  gal¬ 
lons  nf  radioactive  water  a  day  to  the 
Irish  Sea  in  a  discharge  pipe  from 
BNFL’s  two  nuclear  reprocessing 
plants  at  Sellafield.  The  court  was 
told  dial  for  six  years  the  company 
had  ignored  warnings  that  the 
bridge  was  dangerous. 

At  Whitehaven  magistrates  court 
the  company  pleaded  guilty  under 
the  Radioactive  Substances  Act  1993 
to  a  breach  of  its  site  licence.  Frank 
Hornsby,  the  chairman  of  the  bench, 
said  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  BNFL  should  carry  out  fully  its 
responsibilities:  “The  total  disregard 
of  reports  prepared  between  1990 
and  1995  recommending  urgent  re¬ 
medial  action  is  of  grave  concern." 

The  company  was  ordered  to  pay  an 
additional  £3,844  costs. 

The  prosecution  was  brought  by 
the  Environment  Agency  after  com¬ 
plaints  by  Cumbrians  Opposed  to 
Radioactive  Environment  (Core).  A 
report  by  James  consulting  engi¬ 
neers  of  Barrow-in-Furness  said  the. 
state  of  the  bridge  was  such  th^t 
falling  concrete  would  prove  “a  seri¬ 
ous  hazard  to  rail  traffic". 

The  report  also  said  “the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  loss  of  support  could 
be  a  serious  distortion  of  the  pipe, 
bridge  which  could  lead  to  a  fractur¬ 
ing  of  the  pipelines". 

The  line,  vy|iich  runs  along  the..  : 
coast  from  Barrow  and-  inland  to.. , 
Carlisle,  also  parries  nuclear,  flasks : 
for  reprqcessipg  at  Sellafield. 

The. case  cam?  at  an.  embarrass  , 
ing  time  forB.NFL,  wjtich  Is  asking 
for  a'ne\v!site  }iq$nce  to  qpntique  . 
discharging  puql^ar  wpste.  t^rqugiv, 
die  same  pipejlne  iqto.  the  Jri^h  Seq. 

If  I  the  pipqu^fe.'  is  breached.  or; 
damage#  in  any(  jvay,  it  wquld  bring  . 
aD  reproofing  work  .tp'  a  halt.. 
Rkdiqaptlve.j.wqter,  is':  disphargsa, 
through  t^e ,  pipelines  .iqto.tfre  sea 
edch  day  ps  an  essential,  part  of  the  ( 
dispersal’  of  .quqle^r  wfisfe  frpm  .the, , 
company’s  reprocessingRjanta. . , 
.jBNFL’a  .jegal  director.  ,Alyip 
Shuttlewqrth,  told  the  court  there 
hfd  been -a?  failure  by,a  manager 
responsible  for. the  pipeline.  Ife  had. 
been  dismissed.-  The  company  did 
not  accept  it.  was  a  foregone  conci¬ 
sion  that  a  collapse  of  the  bridge, 
would  have  broken  the  pipeline. , .  . 
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want  to  make  the  right 
investments 

want  to  invest  too  much  time 
selecting  them 
need  Standard  Chartered 
Investment  Services  or 


don’t  I 


Investing  in  the  right  Unit  Tiusts  or  Mutual  Funds  can  bring  excellent 
advantages,  but  can  you  aftord  the  time  to  research  the  thousands  ot 
_  ,  funds  on  offer‘7 

INTRODUCING  STANDARD  CHARTERED  INVESTMENT  SERVICES 

Standard  Chartered  Investment  Services  can  relieve  you  of  much  of  the  lime  and  effort  involved  in 
researching  and  selecting  the  right  funds  for  you. 

Our  Investment  Services  teem  have  analyeed  more  than  7000  Unit  Trusts  and  Mutual  Funds  from  around 
the  world  to  create  a  short  list  of  top-performing  funds.  We  then  use  unique  risk-profiling  techniques  to  help 
you  select  the  funds  that  are  best  suited  to  your  individual  needs. 

Once  you've  made  your  choice,  we'll  help  you  buy  and  sell  your  Investments  and  we'll  even  hold  them  in 

safe  custody  on  your  behalf. 

Like  all  aspects  of  bur  Investment  Services,  these  benefits  are  provided  absolutely  free  of  charge.  So,  we 
hope  that,  having  considered  the  question  we’ve  posed  above,  you'll  want  to  say  'I  do'. 

For  more  Information  about  our  Investment  Services  -  or  about  our  other  accounts  and  services  -  please 
return  the  coupon  below  to:  Standard  Chartered  Bank  (CI).Ltd,  PO  Box  830,  St  Halier,  Jersey  JE4  OUF.  Or, 
call  Mrs  Rachael  Brawley  on  Jersey  +44  (0)1534  507001 .  Fax:  +44  (0)1 534  5071 12. 

ThB.prtncrpBl  place  of  business  ot  Blendard  Chartered  Bank  tClj  Limited  te  Jersey.  and  mb  paid-up  cap.tei  and  reserves  «caed  £34  m,ll,on.  • 
Copies  oi  the  latest  audited  accounts  pre  available  on  fequesi,  •  .  ,  '  .  Prn'^.n  aeh»m»  '  ' 

Deposits  made  with  the  office  of  Standard  Chartered  Bank  (Cl)  United  in  Jersey  are  no!  covered  by  the  Deposit  Protection  Soheme 

-  SSS  : 

'  rpl  J^btofeJr  eil^r  mcfflLot  the  protections 'provided  under  iho-UK'g  Financial  Services  Act  of  .«  -■ 

' ,  '(D)  compensation  under  IhB  UK's  Investors’  Compensation  Scheme- 

! '  .Minimum investment  C1.000,  (or  currency  equhrelenl)  into  any  q™ :  •  [  .  \ 

^  . . . . . . . . . . .  ^  -  -  -- 

. ;  1.%^  M*  BrawlBy,  Standard  Charter^  Bank' (Cl)  Ud.  TO  B^.  Conway  Street.  St  Hefei  Jersey  JE4  OUF  Channel  ; 

.  Islands.  Telephone:  Jersey  +44  (0)1634  607001.  Fax.  +44  (0)1534  507112.1-  •  ■  .  _  Don't  □ 

•  ,Do  you  require  more  information  about  Standard  Chartered  Investment  Services?-  . .  -  I  .  :  1  Do°  '  ^,  2. 

■  to  wu, require  more  infarmalton.aboul  oir  other  offshore  accounts  and  services?  h.  •-  .  .  I'Ddd  .  .1, Don  I  D 

i- .  Do  .you. require  our  fresifacl  sheet  'The  Dp’s.shd  Don'ls  ot  Investing  In .  •  •  •  ;  '  :  1  '  ^  |  p . , 

Collectivq;  investment  Schemes?  .  .  : 

C10.00C-25.000G.  EasiqM^'ppob  overS5p,P00a,, 
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Big  ideas  lost  in 
race  to  conform 


Patrick  Wlntouk*  ' 


SIR TtM  BELL,  the  beguiling 
Tory  adman;  has  two  words 
to  describe  New  Labour's 
ejection  strategy:  "Small  targets.” 
By  being  as  Imprecise  and  reticent 
as  possible,  Tony  Blair  leaves  Cen¬ 
tral  Office  will)  as  few  targets  as 
possible  on  which  to  train  its  fire. 

This  strategy,  Sir  Tim  believes,  is 
a  carbon  copy  of  the  1986  Australian 
Liberal  campaign  to  unseat  Pnu] 
Keating,  in  which  the  Liberals  said 
aa  little  as  possible  about  them¬ 
selves  and  turned  Keating  and 
Labour  into  the  only  issue. 

Sir  Tim  summarises  the  whole 
battle  ground  of  this  election  thus: 
“We  will  want  the  voters  to  go  into 
the  polling  booths  worrying  about 
Labour,  Labour  will  want  them 
going  in  to  vote  worrying  about  us.” 

But  the  Conservatives  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  voters  are  at  last  starting 
to  think  about  New  Labour  and  its 
implications.  A  Central  Office  source 
said:  "They  may  indeed  try  to  offer 
us  only  small  targets,  but  we're  start¬ 
ing  to  hit  some  of  them:  the  unions, 
tile  “black  hole'  in  their  spending 
plans,  and  Scottish  devolution.” 

In  short,  the  Tories  believe  that 
last  week  they  Anally  climbed  back 
into  the  ring.  Tory  strategists  knew 
that  the  indispensable  precondition 
to  mounting  nny  effective  attack 
was  to  push  sleaze  to  one  side. 

John  Major's  argument  —  that 
constituency  associations  had  a 
right  to  select  MPs  not  yet  found 
guilty  of  any  offence  —  was  crafted 
to  appeal  to  the  British  spirit  of  fair 
play.  It  may  have  been  somewhat 
implausible,  and  underscored  Mr 
Major’s  reputation  for  weak  leader¬ 
ship,  but  at  least  it  was  nil  answer. 
The  manifesto  launch  the  following 
day  was  not  overshadowed  by  ques¬ 
tioning  on  Neil  Hamilton. 

It  was  just  as  well,  because  Down¬ 
ing  Street  Policy  Unit  had  spent 
more  than  a  year  preparing  ll  The 
unit  line!  faced  an  awkward  bnlna- 
dng  act.  At  the  outset,  Mr  Major 
wanted  to  campaign  from  (lie  centre 
anti  offer  reassurance,  in  contrast  to 
the  risk  of  New  labour.  'Hint  re¬ 
quired  a  manifesto  of  consolidation. 
Yet  «l  die  same  time  he  needed  to 
address  Die  overwhelming  public 
sentiment  that  it  is  time  for  a 
change.  Hence  his  repeated  mantra: 
“We  are  the  change” 

These  conflicts  were  most  ex¬ 


posed  on  the  issue  6f  privatisation. 
Mr  Major  was  committed  to  selling 
off  London  Underground,  but  many 
:  other  candidates  — 1  Including 
plans  for  Channel  4,  a  swath  of  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  were  shelved,  or  moderated. 

Similarly,  Mr  Major  drew  back 
from  the  direct  centra!  government 
funding  of  all  sbhooH,  involving  the 
:  total  abolition  of  local  education  au¬ 
thorities,  fearing  that  would  under¬ 
mine  the  privileged  status  of 
grant-maintained  schools,  a  status 
much  cherished  by  pnrents. 

Mr  Mqjor  had  also  sanctioned 
two  pieces  of  work  on  the  future  of 
the  welfare  state  —  one  on  privatis¬ 
ing  pensions  over  a  50-year  period, 
and  a  second  on  tax  ciianges  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  family. 

He  decided  to  unveil  the  pensions 
proposals  well  before  the  election, 
partly  because  they  were  so  techni¬ 
cal  and  medium-term  in  their  im¬ 
pact,  and  partly  because  he  feared 
Labour's  ability  to  distort  them  in 
the  midst  of  an  election  campaign. 
But  the  idea  of  a  transferable  tax  al¬ 
lowance  between  married  couples, 
by  contrast,  could  be  sold  simply  as 
worth  up  to  £17.50  a  week  to  1.9  mil¬ 
lion  parents. 

Delighted  with  the  compromise, 
Mr  Major  chose  the  scheme  as  the 
centrepiece  of  the  manifesto.  But 
Lnbour  strategists  are  not  des¬ 
pondent.  Indeed,  quite  the  opposite. 
They  claim  the  Tories  have  played 
into  their  hands  by  deciding  to  fight 
on  a  tax-cutting  agendo.  The  consen¬ 
sus  at  Labour  HQ  is  that  the  Tbries 
have  so  forfeited  the  trust  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  lax  that,  by  making  further 
promises,  Mr  Major  merely  reminds 
voters  of  the  betrayals  of  1992.  All 
Labour  focus  group  reports  show 
that  the  public  now  detests  parlies 
Hint  make  grandiose  promises.  By 
making  his  central  message  yet 
more  tax  cuts,  Mr  Major  did  not  se¬ 
cure  the  breakthrough  he  needed. 

'Hie  specific  proposal  on  transfer¬ 
able  allowances  was  also  politically 
Ill-directed,  argued  shndow  chancel¬ 
lor  Gordon  Brown.  Only  one  family 
in  six  would  benefit  nml  it  would 
help  tile  typical  Tory  activist,  rather 
than  target  swing  voters  of  Middle 
England,  most  of  whom  were  in 
marriages  in  which  both  partners 
worked. 

U  also  left  untouched  the  greatest 
problem  of  the  modern  welfare  state 
—  the  20  per  ceat  of  families  of 


Alex  Altken  grapples  with  the  ’headless’  chicken  photo:  paul  hackett 

Fowl  play  on  the  hustings 


1 T  BEGAN  life  as  a  Conservative 
l  stunt  to  baitTony  Blair  Into 
confronting  the  Prime  Minister 
in  a  television  debate,  write 
Stuart  Millar  and  Kamal 
Ahmed.  But  the  entry  of  the 
Tory  chicken  into  the  political 
fray  last  week  sparked  a  surreal 
turn  to  the  election  aa  nylon 
poultry,  bears  and  foxes  ram¬ 
paged  across  London. 

Fur-and-feather  tensions 
boiled  over  into  violence  as  the 
Tory  Central  Office  chicken 
jostled  with  a  ’“headless”  yellow 
rival  hired  by  the  Mirror  news¬ 
paper  to  turn  the  joke  on  Mr 
Major. 

Minutes  before  the  Tory 
chicken,  whose  brief  Is  to  follow 
the  Labour  leader  until  he 
agrees  to  a  televised  debate,  was 
due  to  be  unveiled  to  the  press 
outside  Central  Office,  the 
Mirror  rival  strutted  up. 

A  scuffle  broke  out  as  the  rival 
chicken  made  a  dash  to  inter¬ 
cept  Mr  Major.  It  was  wrestled  to 
file  ground  by  the  Tories’  chief 
press  officer,  Alex  Altken. 


Not  contented,  the  aggressive 
tabloid  fowl  rushed  round  the 
corner  to  Parliament  Square  to 
challenge  thelbry  chicken  as  it 
preened  Itself  for  the  cameras. 

In  the  ensuing  cockfight,  the 
birds  jostled,  postured  and 
pecked  each  other  animatedly. 

Eventually,  the  Tory  bird  was 
hurried  into  a  taxi  and  sent  to 
Heathrow,  to  catch  a  flight  to 
intercept  Mr  Blair  on  his  visit  to 
Stirling.  It  was  due  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  a  Mirror  fox. 

Outside  the  labour  manifesto 
launch,  another  Mirror  fox  was 
joined  by  two  bears,  Tony  and 
Nigel,  who  claimed  they  were 
from  tlic  Teddy  Bcnrs’  Alliance. 
They  said  they  had  emerged 
from  the  trees  in  St  James's  Park 
In  an  attempt  to  heighten  the 
quality  of  the  debate. 

The  circus  continued  oil  Mr 
Blair’s  arrival  In  Stirling.  The 
Tory  chicken  became  embroiled 
in  a  fracas,  when  a  local  woman 
tore  off  its  head.  She  was  pur¬ 
sued  and  caught  by  iHillce,  hut 
no  action  was  taken. 


working  age  In  which  no  one  is  in 
Work. 

Mr  Brown  then  completed  the 
extraordinary  role  reversal  between 
the  two  parties  that  makes  this  elec¬ 
tion  6o  surreal.  Sounding  like  aTbry 
treasury  minister  attacking  Labour 
spending  plans  circa  1987-92,  he 
boomed:  "Mr  Clai-ke  had  to  admit 
the  evidence  of  his  own  Treasury 
Red  Book,;  which  showed  the  tax 
burden  will  rise  this  year  and  next.” 
He  hammered  home  his  message: 
"They  have  now  added  another  raft 


of  spending  pledges  in  their  mani¬ 
festo  totalling  £15,5  billion,  and  the 
question  that  has  to  be  asked  of  the 
Conservatives  is  where  is  the  money 
coming  from,  ami  how  can  (hey  he 
trusted  on  lax  when  they  have  bro¬ 
ken  their  promises  22  times?" 

Mr  Major  said  the  transferable 
allowance  was  “eminently  afford¬ 
able  mid  no  more  expensive  (linn 
the  changes  to  personal  allowances 
Included  in  the  Inst  Budget”. 

Yet  Mr  Clarke  was  distinctly 
vogue  on  how  he  could  fund  the 


£1.2  billion  cost  of  the  scheme,  sav- 
ing  merely  that  his  chancellorship 
had  shown  that  he  had  been  able 
year  on  year  to  keep  public  spend¬ 
ing  below  the  growth  level  of  the 
economy,  and  lie  could  do  so  again. 

Sn  jf  the  Tory  manifesto  was 
technocratic,,  but  lacking  a  single 
effective,  overarching  message 
labour’s  launch  amid  gilded  apleiv 
dour  and  giant  pastel  banners  went 
for  the  Big  Picture.  It  was  largely  a 
dramatic  platform  for  a  youthful,  e* 
ergelic  leader  to  project  Lkbourt 
theme  of  trust  and  his  "coritract 
with  the  British  people". 

Blair's  opening  words,  reworked 
and  reworked,  were  designed  to  en¬ 
capsulate  the  essence  of  his  central 
message.  "Tills  election  Is  about 
trust.  Our  manifesto  today  recog¬ 
nises  the  cynicism  there  i9  about 
politics  and  promises.  The  relation¬ 
ship  between  government  and 
people  was  shattered  when  the  Con¬ 
servatives  won  an  election  in  1992 
on  a  series  of  promises,  particulady 
on  tax,  and  then  systematically 
broke  them.  For  that  very  reason, 
we  make  a  virtue  of  the  fact  that  our 
manifesto  does  not  promise  the 
earth,  it  does  not  say  It  can  do 
everything.  There  are  no  magic 
wands  or  instant  solutions.  If  we 
blow  (his  opportunity,  we  blow  our 
place  in  history.” 

His  strategists  insist  this  is  the 
message  the  public,  disillusioned 
with  politics,  craves. 

Yet  Central  Office  refuses  to  lie 
down  in  the  face  of  this  rhetorical  on¬ 
slaught.  and  immediately  returned  to 
chipping  away  nt  Labour's  spending 
plans.  The  Tbries  reiterated  a  clam 
that  there  was  a  £12  billion  “black 
hole"  at  the  centre  of  Mr  Brown's 
spending  programme.  Mr  Claris? 
said  labour  had  adopted  (he  Govern 
merit's  standing  plans  for  the  next 
lw«i  year*  but  not  the  same  revenue 
raising  plans,  including  £1.5  million 
from  privatisation  proceeds,  £60  raff- 
lion  from  cutting  in  slnglepareni 
benefits  and  £310  million  through 
the  lYivnle  Finance  Initiative  iu  the 
NHS. 

'fills  claim  lind  largely  been  ig¬ 
nored  by  journnlisls.  However,  for 
the  first  time,  both  Mr  Blair  and  Mr 
Brown  conceded  flint  I-abour  may 
need  some  privnlianlion  proceeds. 

It  is  an  argument  that  will  run  In 
the  weeks  ahead,  but  whether  such 
minutiae  will  percolate '  out  to  Inc 
public  seems  doubtful.  •  . 

The  Conservatives,  however,  in¬ 
sist  they  will  not  give  up  on  their 
forensic  dissection  of  Labour's  plnas 
for  spending  ntid  devolution.  The 
sninll  targets,  they  Insist,  w®  s*0WYi 
growing  larger  by  the  day. 
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Sleaze,  sex  and  stunts  overshadow  debate 


COMMENT 

Peter  Preston 


ELECTION  campaigns  don't 
really  start  when  Prime  Minis¬ 
ters  fire  guns,  drop  flags,  press  but¬ 
tons  —  or  otherwise  park  their 
soapboxes  oa  the  corner  of  Clichd 
Street.  They  start  when  the  only 
people  who  matter,  the  voters,  get 
interested.  By  those  lights,  this 
campaign  has  barely  begun. 

In  one  world,  the  politicking  ma¬ 
chinery  of  press  conferences,  mani¬ 
festo  launches  and.  battle  buses  has 
cranked  into  gear.  The  real  world, 
though,  seems  rather  different. 
Television  coverage  appears  to  ar¬ 
rive  from  a  distant  comet.' 

That  will  probably  change,  but  it’s 
not  evident  when  or  how.  For  the 


moment  it  is  the  machines  that  mat¬ 
ter,  and  their  internalised  churnings 
that  govern  the  pace  of  the  process* 

Churn  One:  what  happened  to 
sleaze?  Easter  had  it  by  the  rotting 
eggful,  a  gathering  mess  of  pecula¬ 
tions,  fornications  and  resignations. 

But  48  hours  later,  a  “line"  had 
been  apparently  “drawn"  under  the 
matter.  It  would,  it  seems,  be  quite 
.  wrong  if  this  vital  election  were  to 
be  “dominated  by  the  trivialities  of 
sleaze".  And  lo!  wise  heads  of  all 
parties  nodded  sagely. 

Churn  Two:  can  we  talk  about 
something  else  for  a  bit  then?  It 
could  have  been  the  approaching 
thrill  of  genuine  television  debates 
between  the  leaders.  Alas,  no  dice. 
Tony  Blair  has  taken  his  roulette 
wheel  home  for  prudent  repairs.  Mr 
Major  prefers  barnyard  metaphors. 


“Tlirkeys  may  not  vote  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  chickens  run  away  from 
broadcasting."  Various  photo  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  chicken  suits  begin  to 
pursue  the  leaders. 

Churn  Three:  at  last,  the  process 
gets  a  full  grip.  We  have  manifesto 
lift-off.  1  •  ■ 

The  Conservatives'  promise  to 
give  non-working  mums  back  some 
of  the  tax  money  that  Chancellor 
Major  took  away  at  the  end  of  the 
1980s.  The  manifesto  attracts 
reasonable  approbation  because  it  is 
either  (a)  still  drivingly  radical  at 
heart  or  (b)  a  programme  for  truly 
conservative  consolidation.  The 
Tories’  best  day  so  far. 

New  Labour  —  with  a  precis  in 
Mr  Blair’s  own  fair  hand  — - 
promises  all  the  things  it  has  been 
promising  for  months.  This  is  either 


(a)  admirable  and  confident  consis¬ 
tency,  or  (b)  more  mudgy  fudge. 
Another  good  day. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  feistily 
promise  to  put  up  taxes  a  bit,  the 
universally  praised  policy  from  1992 
that  worked  everywhere  but  the  bal¬ 
lot  box,  and  Join  Mr  Blair  in  temper¬ 
ing  any  vestige  of  enthusiasm  for 
European  monetary  union.  A  decent 
day  in  the  sun  for  Captain  Ashdown. 

And  that,  for  the  moment,  Is  the 
limit  of  the  churnings  —  though  the 
manifesto  parade  barely  rates  so 
active  a  word. 

But  when  wall  worlds  start  to  col¬ 
lide?  When  will  a  visceral  Issue 
begin  to  spread  a  little  debate?  When 
will  the  ordinary  voter  get  Involved? 

Mr  Blair  is  good  and  duly  inspira¬ 
tional  at  setpieces.  But  he  can  seem 
flaky  when  the  going  gets  unpre¬ 
dictable,  as  his  launch  of  the  party's 
Scotland  manifesto  revealed.  And 
therein  may  lie  a  clue  for  the  Tories. 


Tbny  Blair  Is  New  Labour.  Damage 
him  and  you  damage  the  project ,  , . 

Mr  Blair’s  likening  of  his  Edin¬ 
burgh  Assembly  to  a  parten 
may,  at  root,  have  llftle :  to  dp  with 
Scotland  Itself.  That’s  another  far¬ 
away  country  of  whjch  the  Engi 
know  too  little.  The  pomt^how , . 

Blair  reacts  under  h^avyme;:  .  .  • 
He  Is,. we  kiiow,  todgh'on  WJ, 
party.  But  what  does  he  onM 
issues,  like  the  tartan  tak  and 
when  the.  heat  Is  onandthevo^J 
appear  troubled?,  He > 
finds  d  fresh  hunKfcr*  ■  i 

Is  this  tile  man  tfhoU  saj^do-r  ^, 
nt>"  —  to  the  Unions?  ,  V  S, 

•  But  whether  anyone  Ml,1* ■  JJ. 
to  turn  this  weakness 
tage  remains  problenWtlcjdAij.  ^ 
dragons  of  defeatism, 

slfeaze  are  Jdst  as!  likely ;to.hlfa^ 

Major  in  the'  back,  j^’ 

n  lrieht  break  idtq.the  ^ 

bpt  do  not,  I  thlnk,  hold  your  b 


•,  i 


K 


pi^W? 
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THE  documentary  rights  to  ■ 
mass  murderer  Fred  West’s 1 
home  videos  have  been  sold  to  a 
TV  production  company  by  the 
Official  Solicitor,  Peter  Harris, 
who  acts  for  West’s  children.  ■ 


DUTCH  police  are  investiga¬ 
ting  allegations  that  British 
paedophiles  in  Amsterdam  hove 
murdered  five  children  while  : 
making  "snuff’  movies.  • 


DOCTORS  have  been  warned 
that  the  drug  Laraictal,  pre¬ 
scribed  to  treat  epilepsy  in  chil¬ 
dren  since  1994,  could  result  in 
fatal  sldn  rashes. 
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ArSOnists  target  six  Ulster  churches 

I 


DdvldSharWrek 


Tl  HE1  smoke  from  gutted  places 
of  worship  drifted  across  Notf- 
•  them 'Ireland  again  this  week  ; 
after  an  escalation  in  sectarianism 
which  hah  prompted  church  leaders 
and  politicians  to  appeal  for  the  com¬ 
munity  to  step  back  from  violence. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  un¬ 
known  persons  crept  into  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception;  In  Mullavllly,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Tandragee,  and  set  its 
Interior  alight  It  was  the  fifth  such 
attack  In  four  days. 

•  When  daylight  broke,  the  ruins  of 
the  22&year-old  diurch,  the  second 
oldest  in  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh, 


were  a  testament  to  the  recent  spate 
of  tit-for-tat  attacks  In  the  province. 

At  around  the  same  time  as  the 
arsonists — presumably  Protestants 
— were  setting  Mullavllly  alight,  an¬ 
other  set  of  people  with  petrol  can 
and  matches  were  attacking  a 
Church  of  Ireland  hall  in  Dunglven, 
Co  Londonderry,  bringing  the  tally 
pfburnlngstosix. 

The  building,  which  was  about  to 
be  reopened  after  a  refit  following 
extensive  fire  damage  last  summer, 
escaped  with  scorch  marks  to  an 
exterior  wall  when  the  blaze  was 
discovered  and  quenched. 

The  identity  of  these  attackers  is 
unknown  but  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  have  everything 


In '  common  with  their  'Mullavllly 
compatriots  save  for  the  vital  dis¬ 
tinction  that  they  are  Catholics. 

Church  leaders  had  barely ,  fin¬ 
ished  denouncing  the  attack  on  two 
Co  Antrim  Catholic  churches  when 
news  of  the  latest  fires  broke.  1 

St  MacNissis  Church  at  Randal- 
stown  was  razed'  to  the  ground. 
Clergy  at  Antrim’s  St  Cornwall's  | 
Church  said  that  only  ludk "pre¬ 
vented  a  similar  fete  for  their  Church. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Conor, 
Patrick  Walsh,  blamed  loyalist  ex¬ 
tremists,  who  stoked  Sectarianism 
with  inflammatory  speeches. 

The  SDLP  deputy  leader,  Seamus 
Mallon,  said:  "Sadness  Is  tinged  with 
an  absolute  anger  .  . '.  This  Is  Ku 


Kliix  Wan  stuff  and  it  is  happening 
throughout  the  North  of  Ireland." 

More  than  80  churches,  Orange 
halls  add  schools  have  been  burned  ■ 
since  the-,  Drumcree  disturbances 
last  summer,'  when 1  Portadown  ; 
Orangemen 'Were  prevented  by  the 
RUC  from  returning  from  a  church 
service  through  a  mainly .  Catholic 
area '  until  serious  loyalist  _  unfest 
forced  the  chief  constable,  Sr  Hiigh 
Annesley,  to  change  hla  mind. 

•  Tlife  Cqtholib  primate  of  Ireland, 
Seatt  Brady,  Called  for  rip  retaliation, 
anti ‘said  that  he  was  heartened  by 
messages  of  support  from  Protes¬ 
tants.  "New  life  and  new  hope  will 
emerge  from  the  troubled  and  sad 
time  here."  he  added. 


BANK  clerk  Charles  Atkinson, 
a  treasurer  with  the  Church 
of  England  Children's  Society, 
haB  been  jailed  for  2lA  years 
after  plundering  thousands  of 
pounds  from  the  charity. 


REV  Oluaeye  Olumide,  a 
Church  of  England  vicar,  is 
to  be  paid  £5,000  compensation 
by  an  NHS  trust  after  an  indus¬ 
try  tribunal  decided  he  was 
refused  a  hospital  chaplaincy 
because  he  is  black. 


HIGH  earners  will  be  fined 
more  heavily  th»»n  those  on 
low  incomes  under  new  sentenc¬ 
ing  guidelines  for  magistrates. 


THE  Government  used 
special  powers,  with  the 
backing  of  Jack  Struw,  the 
shadow  home  secretary,  to  over¬ 
come  opposition  to  the  siting  of  a 
prfeon  ship  in  Portland  harbour 
and  give  the  go-ahead  for  the 
first  inmates  to  go  on  board  this 
month. 


EQUAL  opportunities  cam¬ 
paigners  celebrated  victory 
in  the  Borders  town  of  Hawick  | 
after  two  young  women  were 
given  the  right  to  take  part  to  an 
annual  horse-riding  festival. 


Detectives  are  likely  to 
make  increasing  use  of 
Informants,  including  juveniles, 
after  a  police  conference 

accepted  that  there  could  be  no  ; 

lower  age  limit  on  children 
|  giving  information. 


A  MINICAB  driver,  Devta--'  ' 

Barthraih,  was  jailed  for  14 
years  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  carry- 
lag  out  a  string  of  terrifying  at- 
tacks  on  women  he  had  driven  to 
their  homes,  •• 


T  HE  spiritual  leader  of  a  1 " 

i  mosque  in  Oxford ,  Amir  ' ' 
Abdullah  Khan,  who  was  kackhti'1 
after  going  on  an  unpaid  seven- 
week  pilgrim  age  .  to  Mecca;  foiled1 
In  his  bid  to  claim  unfair  and  £  1 
wrongful  dismissal.  .  ■  •'«  •  ;ltl 


POP  STAR  Liam  Galiagfaerr'1' 
lead  singer  of  Oastsj  married 
actress  Patsy ’Kehalt  at  West- 
minster  register  officte  in  Lond<m  j 
The1  last  time  they  attempted’ toy 
marry,  media  frenzy-  was  so  1 

tense  that  the  eventwas  called  of ti 
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Italy’s  mission  near-impossible 


John  Hooper 

THE  Italian-led  “international 
security  force"  due  to  be  de¬ 
ployed  in  Albania  has  the  po¬ 
tential  for  disaster  written  all  over  it. 

The  idep  is  to  send  in  about  5,000 
troops  —  most  of  them  Italian  —  to 
protect  the  delivery  of  humanitarian 
aid.  The  troops  are  due  to  start  ar¬ 
riving  on  April  14.  The  obvious  dan¬ 
ger  —  about  which  so  much  was 
said  and  written  during  the  conflict 
in  former  Yugoslavia  —  is  that  the 
presence  of  soldiers  will  inexorably 
drag  the  governments  that  put  them 
there  into  a  tangled  Balkan  conflict 
that  is  none  of  their  business. 

In  this  instance,  and  for  Italy, 
there  is  an  additional  problem  —  its 
troops  will  disembark  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  they  are  an  object  of 


hatred  to  many  of  the  people  whose 
wellbeing  they  are  there  to  ensure. 

Italy's  invasions  of  Albania  in 
both  world  wars  ensured  that  any 
deployment,  of  an  Italian  contingent 
would  be  sensitive.  But  then,  on 
March  28,  an  Italian  corvette  trying 
to  deter  illegal  immigrants  collided 
in  the  Adriatic  with  a  boat  carrying 
Albanian  refugees,  and  at  least  80 
Albanians  drowned. 

Survivors  have  accused  the  Itni^ 
ians  of  ramming  the  boat.  While  it 
seems  clear  that  the  Italian  crew 
was  not  out  to  sink  the  Albanian  ves¬ 
sel.  it  is  equally  plain  that  the 
tragedy  would  not  have  occurred 
had  the  Italian  navy  not  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  interdiction  duty. 

Such  is  the  ill-feeling  engendered 
among  Albanians  by  the  disaster 
that  it  has  been  agreed  that,  for 
Uieir  own  safety,  Italian  soldiers 


should  not  be  deployed  in  the  port 
of  Vlore,  from  which  the  boat  and 
most  of  its  passengers  came. 

Against  this  background,  Fausto 
Bertinotti,  the  leader  of  Italy’s  com¬ 
munists  and  the  man  on  whom  the 
centre-left  government  depends  for 
its  majority,  has  withdrawn  support 
for  the  security  force. 

His  argument  is  that  since  last 
month’s  tragedy,  the  danger  to  the 
lives  of  Italy's  soldiers  has  become 
too  great,  anti  that  if  any  of  them 
were  killed,  it  could  set  off  a  back¬ 
lash  in  Italy  against  Albanians  in  par¬ 
ticular  and  immigrants  in  general. 

All  this  may  be  true,  but  what  is 
more  difficult  to  see  is  an  alterna¬ 
tive  course  of  action.  Already,  about 
13,000  Albanians  have  entered  Italy 
illegally  because  of  the  chaos  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

As  Mr  Bertinotti  recognises, 


Trite  thoughts 
on  world  issues 

BRITAIN  COMES  first,  of  course:  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  see  below  —  a  long  way  below  in 
both  the  Conservative  and  Labour  manifestos.  For 
electoral  purposes  they  accept  the  old  Foreign 
Office  argument  that  the  beat  foreign  news  is  no 
news  at  all.  The  only  item  tackled  at  length  by 
Labour  and  the  Tories  —  the  European  Union  —  Is 
there  because  it  has  become  (to  the  despair  of 
Britain's  European  partners)  a  feud-ridden  do¬ 
mestic  political  issue.  The  Lib  Dems,  as  in  1902, 
come  out  rather  better,  with  a  number  of  specific 
pledges  on  top  of  the  usual  platitudes.  All  three 
par  dee  can  point  to  other  documents  and  state¬ 
ments  where  they  have  focused  more  specifically 
upon  external  matters.  But  it  is  the  manifesto  on 
which  they  seek  to  be  elected,  and  It  is  by  the 
manifesto  that  they  should  be  judged. 

Labour’s  foreign  policy  section  opens  with  a 
picture  smugly  captioned  “Tony  Blair  takes  the 
lead  in  talks  with  President  Chirac":  that  will  go 
down  famously  hi  the  EEya£e.  Otherwise,  a  blind 
testing  to  distinguish  between  Tory  and  Labour 
poUcica  on  Europe  would  be  about  as  hard  as 
identifying  the  origins  of  supermarket  plonk. 
Which  party  says  It  is  opposed  to  a  European 
federal  superstate?  Wrong,  it's  Labour,  not  the 
Conservatives.  And  which  one  has  a  “positive 
vision  for  the  EU  as  n  partnership  of  nations?”  The 
Conservatives,  not  Labour.  The  only  substantial 
area  of  difference  is  the  Social  Chapter  on  the 
workplace  —  again  a  domestic  argument.  Oilier 
disagreements  me  shaded  cautiously:  Tories  op¬ 
pose  qualified  majority  voting,  but  I-nbour  will 
“consider"  its  extension  when  It  is  “ill  Britain’s 
interests" .  The  lib  Dcms’  commitment  to  widen 
majority  voting  stands  out  In  contrast,  ns  does 
their  support  for  a  common  European  foreign  and 
security  policy.  But  they  are  less  specific  than  In 
their  1992  manifesto  about  democratising  Europe, 
and  no  longer  suggest  a  “co-dedslon  partnership" 
between  the  European  Parliament  and  Council. 

In  the  post-cold  war  world  of  Bosnia,  Rwanda 
and  now  Albania,  the  task  of  restoring  confidence 
In  the  United  Nations  should  be  a  must  for  any 
self-respecting  manifesto.  Here  the  subject  is  ap¬ 
proached  grudgingly  by  the  Conservatives  with 
just  one  sentence.  Labour  offers  “a  reformed  UN” 
In  a  longer  paragraph,  but  does  not  mention  the 
key  issue  of  reforming  the  Security  Council.  The 
Ub  Dem  manifesto  does  better  In  making  detailed 
proposals  to  improve  the  UN's  peacekeeping  capa¬ 
bility,  Including  permanent  on-call  forces  and  a 
functioning  military  staff  committee.  All  three  par¬ 
ties  endorse  the  UN  target  for  overseas  develop¬ 
ment  aid  to  reach  0.7  per  cent  of  national  GNP  but 
the  Tories,  as  before,  won't  aay  for  when.  Labour, 
which  promised  In  1992  to  achieve  the  target 
within  five  years,  dodges  the  issue  now. 

The  people  of  Hong  Kong  are  another  con¬ 
stituency  that  might  have  expected  at  least  a  side¬ 
long  glance  in  the  last  British  election  before  the 
territory  returns  to  China.  They  get  It  cureorlfy 
fyom  the  Conservatives:  Britain  will  work  Id  sus¬ 
tain  Hong  Kong’s  "prosperity  and  way  of  life”  — 
please  don't  mention  democracy  or  the  rule  of  laud 


There  are  some  more  positive  passages  here  and 
there  in  the  manifestos.  The  Lib  Dems  support  a 
mandatory  UN  register  for  arms  sales.  Both  they 
and  Labour  take  a  clear  position  on  banning  land¬ 
mines.  The  Conservatives  have  included  debt  re¬ 
lief  for  the  world’s  poorest  countries.  But  the  only 
sustaining  argument  on  offer  (ideology  would  be 
too  strong  a  word)  from  either  Labour  or  Tories  is 
routine  patriotism.  Britain  is  seen  interchangeably 
by  them  as  a  “world  leader"  and  a  “leader  of  na¬ 
tions”.  Britain  is  portrayed  in  stock  terms  as 
strong  in  defence,  equipped  with  nuclear  weapons 
whose  utility  no  one  dares  question  —  Labour  pre¬ 
empts  its  promised  defence  and  security  review  by 
announcing  in  advance  that  it  will  retain  Trident. 

All  of  this  comes  at  a  time  when  the  world  Is 
floundering  In  the  face  of  problems  that  so  clearly 
transcend  the  capabilities  of  nation-states  and  so 
obviously  demand  new  thinking  and  co-operation. 
These  documents  ore  on  a  lesser,  domestic  wave¬ 
length.  Wc  expected  no  more,  but  it  is  still  a  very 
trite  approach  to  a  very  troubled  world. 

The  final  fall  of 
Indian  Congress 

THE  BANKRUPTCY  of  the  party  of  Gandhi  and 
Nehru  was  proved  beyond  doubt  Inst  week 
wheu  its  new  leader,  Sitarnm  Kesri,  withdraw  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Indian  coalition  government.  Mr 
Kesri's  decision  came  at  tlio  worst  possible  time 
for  his  country,  casting  a  shadow  over  the  promis¬ 
ing  new  dialogue  with  Pnkistnii  with  which  It  coin¬ 
cided.  By  withdrawing  the  Congress  party’s 
backing  from  the  13-parly  United  Front,  he  has 
opened  the  door  to  n  divisive  election  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  does  not  want.  The  biggest  danger  is  that  the 
Hindu  nationalist  Bharatiya  Janata  Party  (BJP) 
and  its  colleagues  will  use  the  crisis  to  jockey  their 
own  way  into  office. 

Congress’s  move  has  been  denounced  by  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  who  fear  that  a  new  period  of  uncer¬ 
tainly  will  deter  foreign  Investment  attracted  by 
India’s  new  policy  of  globalisation.  This  chimes 
with  most  conventional  wisdom,  abroad  as  well  as 
in  Delhi  and  Bombay,  that  the  key  to  modernisa¬ 
tion  lies  In  liberalising  the  economy  and  creating 
more  Bangalores  —  the  Indian  version  of  Silicon 
Valley.  Yet  it  is  an  illusion  to  suppose  that  India's 
future  can  be  guaranteed  by  emulating  BUI  Gates 
and  boosting  the  purchasing  power  of  the  much- 
expanded  urban  middle  class.  This  city-based 
myopia  ignores  the  hard  realities  of  rural  India. 
Three  million  Indian  children  under  the  age  of  five 
die  without  publicity.  Enrolment  figures  for  school¬ 
ing  are  made  meaningless  by  high  drop-out  rates 
because  of  child  labour.  Rural  aid  too  often  is  di¬ 
verted  Into  the  wrong  pockets,  or  into  projects  that 
are  misconceived.  Yet  the  rural  population  contin¬ 
ues  to  struggle  in  Ingenious  and  back-breaking 
ways  for  survival  with  remarkable  dignity. 

The  UF  government  has  finally  conceded  that 
the  number  of  Indians  below  the  poverty  line  is  not 
a  barely  tolerable  19  per  cent  but  at  least  twice  as 
much  —  well  over  300  million  people.  That  is  a 
better  start  than  anything  offered  by  the  ultra-right 
or  a  clapped-out  Congress. 


there  are  limits  to  the  public’s  toler¬ 
ance  of  immigrants.  Ibis  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
Albanians,  some  of  whose  own  com¬ 
munity  representatives  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  many  of  those  who  arrived 
before  the  latest  exodus  became  in¬ 
volved  in  crime  and  prostitution. 

Left-leaning  politicians  through¬ 
out  southern  Europe  have  argued 
that  the  way  to  deal  with  clandestine 
immigration  is  to  combine  dissua¬ 
sive  action  with  an  attempt  to  get  at 
its  root  causes.  This  thinking  in¬ 
spired  the  Spanish  Socialist  and 
European  commissioner,  Manuel 
Marin,  to  launch  a  multi-billlon-dollar 
programme  for  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  European  Union  and  its 
poorer  neighbours  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Not  even  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  quibbles  with  the  need  for  it. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  have  fled 
Albania  since  their  country  began  to 
fall  apart,  the  links  between  priva¬ 
tion  and  migration  are  patent 
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In  proposing  a  force  to  protect 
the  delivery  of  aid,  therefore  n* 
progressive  Christian  Democrats 
and  former  communists  who  now 
run  Italy  are  merely  trying  t0  prac. 
Use  t  he  reasoned,  humane  view  that 
they  have  so  far  preached. 

'nicy  deserve  Europe's  backing 
But  because  of  Europe’s  failure! 
agree  on  n  crisis-management  mech- 
nntsni,  they  haven’t  got  it 
Once  again,  the  response  by 
Europeans  to  an  emergency  in 
Europe  lias  had  to  be  piecemeal.  In 
the  absence  of  a  genuinely  multi- 
national  force  that  can  be  assembled 
and  deployed  more  or  less  automati¬ 
cally.  each  government  has  had  to 
be  asked  if  it  feels  sufficiently  duty- 
bound  to  make  a  contribution.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  reaction  of  most  of 
diem  lias  been:  “After  you,  Claudio.’ 

The  end  result  is  that  the  country 
that  has  most  at  stake  ends  up  hav¬ 
ing  to  take  the  lead,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  best  suited  to  the  task. 
In  this  instance,  it  patently  is  not.  I 


South  African  white  whine 
leaves  a  sour  taste  in  mouth 


PERSONAL  VIEW 

Jonathan  Steele 

THE  CARTOON  shows  a  bottle 
of  chardounay,  just  uncorked. 
Bubbles  emerge  from  the  top,  each 
with  Us  sour  message:  “crime  is 
soaring",  “hospitals  are  collapsing", 
“affirmative  net  ion  is  unfair".  Tile 
caption  describes  the  vintage: 
“South  African  while  whine." 

Tlie  transfer  of  political  power  to 
the  African  National  Congress  in 
1994  was  tlie  best  news  from  Africa 
this  decade,  yet  three  years  later  1  lie 
growing  grumble  of  white  com¬ 
plaint  must  turn  the  stomach  of  any 
visitor.  People  who  neither  expected 
nor  deserved  so  painless  n  transi¬ 
tion  from  tlie  atrocities  of  apartheid 
continue  to  try  to  set  the  agenda. 

It  is  not  just  tlie  die-hard  racists 
and  those  wlm  ran  the  old  system, 
or  even  the  thousands  of  middle- 
nged  while  South  Africans  who  prof¬ 
iled  from  it  without  protest.  Tlie 
sickening  aspect  is  the  way  young 
professionals  have  taken  up  (he  re¬ 
frain.  Talk  of  emigration  is  rife. 

Their  good  news  is  (lint  South 
Africa's  return  to  (lie  Common¬ 
wealth  has  made  ft  ensler  to  gel 
visas  abroad.  Inleninlionnl  parinh 
status  is  over. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence  in 
most  white  South  Africans  is  any 
sense  of  a  need  for  redistribution, 
let  alone  sacrifice.  Thousands  of 
Europeans  give  a  year  or  more  of 
their  lives  on  projects  in  tlie  devel¬ 
oping  world,  Where  arc  their  South 
African  equivalents?  Almost  none  is 
willing  to  work  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  rural  areas  of  their  own 
country,  or  even  the  African  “town¬ 
ships”  on  their  suburban  doorsteps. 
Instead,  the  government  has  had  to 
invite  Cuban  doctors  to  help  to 
makeup  the  shortfall. 

Grim  though  the  white  whining 
is,  the  ANC  government  does  little 
to  counter  the  view  that  society 
needs  to  be  tough  on  crime,  rather 
than  its  causes.  The  budget,  an¬ 
nounced  last  month,  promises  a 
14  per  cent  rise  in  spending  on 
police,  and  23  per  cent  on  prisons,  in 
a  country.that,  under  apartheid,  had 
one  of  the  world’s  biggest  Internal 
security  systems. 

It  is  true  that  the  main  victims  of 
crime  art  black.  Township  rapes  and 
murders  far  outweigh  tile  hijackings 
of  luxury  cars  which  get  the  head¬ 


lines.  Bui  the  ANOs  response  pays 
lm>  much  heed  lu  the  white-led  em¬ 
phasis  oil  tackling  crime,  rather  than 
reducing  inequality. 

In  some  cases,  ANC  officials 
mil  tin  their  predecessors.  The 
prisons  minister  has  talked  of 
pulling  convicts  down  disused 
mino-sl ui Its,  because  “animals"  do 
not  deserve  the  light  of  day.  Neither 
Nelson  Mandela  nor  any  minister 
has  disowned  him. 

After  three  years  of  ANC  govern ! 
iiwnl.  it  is  clear  that  continuing  a pol 
icy  of  strategic  compromise  with  the 
old  ]  si  we  [-holders  will  spark  a  social 
explosion.  Iasi  mouth's  budget 
si  lows  that  Liu*  ANC  still  makes  re¬ 
taining  " business  confidence"  and 
the  approval  of  the  conservative 
publishing  groups  which  dominate 
the  media  its  main  priority.  Trevor 
Manuel,  the  minister  of  finance,  an¬ 
nounced  another  big  relaxation  of 
exchange  controls. 

If  I  lie  aim  is  to  encourage  foreign 
investors,  tin*  concessions  are  Ir¬ 
relevant,  since  outsiders  who  put  in 
new  money  were  not  bound  by  the 
old  eonlrols.  It  is  hard  to  find  many 
ministers  who  support  the  lifting  of 
exchange  controls  intellectually 
They  acknowledge  that  it  will  lead 
to  n  (light  of  capital  nbrond. 

Willi  vnrying  reluctance,  minis* 
lers  accept  the  imllcy  os  though 
they  have  no  alternative.  One  more 
lever  for  government  Intervention 

in  an  economy  llmt  requires  direc¬ 
tion.  rather  than  laissezfaire  Is  but- 
rendered.  . 

Meanwhile,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund/World  Bank  strat¬ 
egy  of  export-led  growth  falls  to  de¬ 
liver.  Though  he  skirted  qufrktf 
over  it  in  Ills  budget  speech, 
Manuel  knows  that,  despite 
2.5  per  cent  rise  in  gross  domestic 
product  last  year,  employment  ou  -. 

side  agriculture  fell  by  1.5 per 
South  Africa  is  experiencing  not  ji» 
jobless,  but  job-loss  growth.  :  ■ 

The  ANC  has  brought  in  severe 

important  welfare  .measures, 

they  pale  beside  the  need -for 
ernment  programmes  to  geosrw 
jobs  and  a  long-term  strategy 
mobilise  domestic  savings  ramw. 

than  let  them  run  abroad.  J 
.  South  Africa’s  economic  Jr 
never  be  happy.  It dld-n°t eW®. 
ANC,  and,  retaining. Its 
should  only  be  one  eIemejJ‘ -l* 
bolder  and  more  cbmprtP^- 
alternative  strategy.'  >■  ■’■•"LT- 
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Politics  in  Cambodia  takes  a  nasty  turn 

-v-*  .  .a 


jean-Claude  Pomontl 
In  Phnom  Penh 


THE  POLITICAL  situation  in 
Cambodia  took  a  sharp  turn 
for  the  worse  when  a 
grenade  attack  in  the  capital, 
Phnom  Penh,  killed  19  people  and 
wounded  more  than  100  others  on 
March  30.  Most  of  the  casualties 
were  members  of  Sam  Rainsy’s 
Khmer  Nation  Party  (KNF),  who 
were  demonstrating  near  the  parlia¬ 
ment  building  in  favour  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judicial  system. 

In  an  apparently  concerted  action, 
four  powerful  grenades  were  lobbed 
into  a  gathering  of  some  200  KNP 
activists.  Rainsy  himself  was  not  in¬ 
jured,  but  the  dead  included  his 
bodyguard,  a  member  of  the  KNP 
executive  and  a  reporter.  Shortly 
afterwards.  Rainsy  called  journalists 
to  his  home,  where,  pointing  to  his 
bodyguard’s  blood  on  his  shirt,  he 
denounced  what  he  described  as  a 
’carefully  planned  attack". 

He  also  said  he  was  more  deter¬ 
mined  than  ever  to  fight  for  demo¬ 
cracy.  “We  shall  continue  to  defy  the 
CPP,"  he  added,  though  he  stopped 
short  of  explicitly  pinning  the  blame 
for  the  attack  on  that  party,  the 
Cambodian  People’s  Party.  The  CPP 
took  over  from  the  communist 
regime  set  up  by  a  Vietnamese  ex¬ 
peditionary  force  in  1979,  alter  the 
fail  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  and  has 
been  part  of  the  ruling  coalition  in 
power  since  1993. 

later  that  same  day  Hun  Sen.  one 
of  Cambodia’s  two  prime  ministers 
and  deputy  president  of  the  CPP. 
said  lie  had  asked  the  interior  minis¬ 
ter  “to  examine  the  responsibility  of 
the  demonstration  organisers  as 
well  as  looking  for  suspects".  One  of 
his  aides  denied  any  CPP  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  attack. 

Cambodia's  other  prime  minister, 
Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh,  who  Is 
president  of  tlie  Funcinpec  party, 
denounced  the  “barbarity”  of  the  at¬ 
tack.  His  father,  King  Norodom  Si¬ 
hanouk,  who  is  recovering  in  Beijing 
from  a  cataract  operation,  expressed 
his  “emotion1’  and  “badness". 

The  grenade  attack  was  the  most . 


Luclty  escape  .  .  .  Opposition  leader  Sam  Rainsy  places  a  candle  at 
the  scene  of  tlie  grenade  attack  photograph:  Charles  dharapak 


serious  such  incident  since  the  run¬ 
up  to  the  UN-supervised  general 
election  in  May  1993,  in  the  course 
of  which  almost  50  people  were 
killed. 

One  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
demonstration  was  the  possibility 
that  Rainsy  might  be  summoned  by 
magistrates  investigating  last  Nov¬ 
ember’s  murder  of  a  brother-in-law 
and  bodyguard  of  Hun  Sen.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  KNFs  executive  commit¬ 
tee  has  been,  held  by  police  since 
February  14  In  connection  with  that 


murder.  He  is  believed  to  have 
made  a  confession  which,  Rainsy 
claims,  was  obtained  under  duress. 

Rainsy  has  denounced  what  he 
calls  “a  communist  police  force"  and 
"a  communist-type  judicial  system 
in  the  thrall  of  a  political  party  that 
holds  all  the  reins  of  power  in  Cam¬ 
bodia"  —  an  allusion  to  the  CPP, 
which  retains  control  of  much  of  the 
civil  service  and  army. 

He  has  called  for  the  setting  up  of 
a  Supreme  Magistrature  Council  as 
provided  for  by  the  1993  constitu¬ 


tion,  and  announced  that  he  will 
appear  before  a  court  only  if  the 
king  publicly  states  he  believes  the 
judicial  system  to  be  “Independent", 
For  the  past  year,  the  “two- 
headed"  royal  government  lias  been 
paralysed  by  worsening  relations 
between  Ranariddh  and  Hun  Sen. 
Ranariddh  has  mended  his  differ¬ 
ences  with  Rainsy,  the  finance  min¬ 
ister  he  sacked  in  1994;  and  their 
respective  parties,  Funcinpec  and 
the  KNP,  have  formed  a  United, 
National  Front. 

Until  the  grenade  attack  on 
March  30,  politics  in  Cambodia  had 
revolved  around  the  political-mili¬ 
tary  movements  that  had  fought 
each  other  during  the  eighties,  but 
their  spats  had  amounted  to  nothing 
more  serious  than  a  barrage  of 
rhetoric.  Towards  the  end  of  March 
there  were  even  signs  of  ddtente: 
Funcinpec  and  the  CPP  ended  up 
agreeing  that  a  general  election 
should  be  held  at  the  end  of  1998. 

The  March  30  tragedy  has 
charged  the  political  climate.  Cam¬ 
paigning  for  next  year’s  elections 
has  already  begun,  with  political  al¬ 
liances  once  again  being  forged 
along  traditional  dividing  lines  — 
except  for  the  weakened  Khmer 
Rouge,  whose  two  warring  factions 
are  fighting  for  supremacy. 

But  lurking  in  the  background  is 
the  key  question  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  King  Sihanouk  —  who  abdi¬ 
cated  in  1955  so  lie  could  run  his 
kingdom  himself  —  and  the  CPP. 
which  fears  that  Sihanouk,  for  all 
his  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
may  return  to  die  political  arena. 

The  CPP.  which  was  pushed  into 
second  place  by  Funcinpec  in  the 
1993  elections,  is  keen  for  Sihanouk 
not  to  stray  from  the  constitutional 
neutrality  of  a  monarch  who  "rules 
but  does  not  govern".  The  king  has 
described  as  "ridiculous”  the  idea 
he  might  embark  on  a  second  politi¬ 
cal  career. 

The  grenade  attack  came  as  a 
harsh  reminder  that  a  fierce  and 
apparently  uncompromising  strug¬ 
gle  for  power  is  now  under  way  in 
Cambodia. 

(April  1) 


Russia  rolls 
back  borders 


EDITORIAL 


Religious  debate  envelops  Hirkey’s  schools 


Nlooie  Pope  In  Istanbul 


ALTHOUGH  the  Turkish  press 
predicted  that  the  country's  top 
generals'  and  the  prime  minister, 
Necmettin  Erbakan,  would  clash  at 
March  31*9  monthly  convening  of 
Ae  National  '  Security  Council  ’ 
(NSC),  a  powerful  body  dominated 
by  the  military,  the  meeting  passed 
without  incident 

Indeed^  it  did  not  even  discuss 
enforcing  the  “recommendations" 
prepared  at  an  earlier  meeting, 
which  were1  designed  to  turb  the 
Islaniists’  increasing  political  clout;  ’ 
But  this  is  probably  no  more  than 
the  lull  before'  the  storin.  Erbakan, 
pressured  into  approving  the  list  of 
18  measures  aimed'  at  fighting  the 
‘‘forces  of  reaction",  seems  in  no 
hurry  whatever  to  implement  them. 

His  foot-dragging  :  has  caused 
strains  within  the  government. 
Tansu  Ciller,  leader  of  the  True 
Path  Party,  the  junior  paftrier  in  the 
ruling  coalition.'  haS  come  out 
dearly  in  favour  of  the  generate'  re¬ 
commendations,  and  some  'True 


Path  members  now  talk  openly  of 
[pulling' out  of  the  coalition  if  their 
directives  are  not  fully  implemented. 

>  The  debate  is  currently  focused 
'on  the  length  of  compulsory  school- 
ing,  which  the  NSC  wants  to  raise  to 
an  uninterrupted  eight  years.  The 
present  system  provides  for  only 
five  years’  compulsory  schooling, 
after  which  pupils  can  choose  to 
continue  their  studies  either  In  in- 
Itermediate  classes  and  then  at  high 
schobls,  at  vocational  schools,  or  at 
'the  highly  Controversial  religious 
schobls  known  as  imam  hatip. 

Down  the  years  such  schools 
have  proliferated  as  a  result  of  pub¬ 
lic  pressure  on  successive  govern¬ 
ments.  '  The  number  of  pupils 
currently  studying  at  the  country* 
474  Imam  hatip  —  almost  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  —  no  longer  bears  any  relation' 
to  the  demand  for  trained  imams. 

Although  the  teaching:  of  the 
Koran  and  Arabic  is  restricted  to 
only  a  few  hours  a  week,  the  prolif¬ 
eration  of  imam  hatip  is  beginning 
to  worry  the  secular  authorities. 

“The  NSC’s  decision  is  a  historic 


oppor  tonify,"  say  Zekrn  Baloglu,  for-, 
mer  president  of'the  higher  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Council.  The  aim 
of  eight  years’  schooling  Is  to  stan¬ 
dardise  education  and  thus  prevent 
the  formation  of  two  streams  after 
primary  school,  one  secular, .  and 
the  other  religious." 

Adjustments  to  the  education  sys¬ 
tem  are  recognised  as  necessary, 
but  they  pose  mqjor  logistical  prob¬ 
lems.  A  law  providing  for  eight 
years’  compulsory  schooling  was 
passed  in  1973,  byt  it  lacked  toe  po-. 
litical  will  to  pilLit  into  effect.  ' 

Moreover,  while  an  egalitarian 
education  system  is  guaranteed  by 
the  constitution,  the  situation  fa . 
somewhat  different  in  real  life.  State 
schools  have  bepn  crippled  by  the 
governments  pnaqcial  problems. 

Tlie  contents  of,  tlie  bfficial  syl¬ 
labus  art  alpb  questioned  by  liiany 
intellectuals,  wlfo  dislike  the  spirit 
of  fervent  nationalism  that  colours 
the  teaching  of  certain  subjects, 
particularly  history,,  geography  and 
“national  security".' 

The  introduction  of  a  new  system 


will  hot  be  easy.  Schools  trill  some¬ 
how  have  to  find  room  and  re¬ 
sources  to  accommodate  three 
extra  years  of  teaching. 

Believers  in  secular  education 
hold  the  Islaipist  Welfare  Parfy; , 
solely  responsible  for  these  develop:  | 
meats.  Yet  the  divisions  built' into 
the  education  system  and  the  prptif- , 
eration  of  imam  hatip  took  place  well 
before  the  Welfare  Party  came  to 
power.  Most  such  schools  were 
opened  by  conservative  prime  min¬ 
isters,  from  Adnan  Menderes  in  the 
fifties  to  Suleyman  Demlrel,  now  Lite 
president,  and  Giler  herself. 

■  A'  certain  degree'  of  responsibility 
must  also  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
military,  who  reintroduced  compul¬ 
sory  religious  education  In  primary 
schools  after  tlie  1980  coup,  }n  the 
hope  of  depolitidsmg  a  population 
sharply  divided  by  violent  clashes 
between  leftwing  and  rlghtwing 
factions  In  the  seventies.' 

Tlie  cose  .for  a' serious  review  of. 
ihe  education  >ystem  now  appears 
strong.  Unfortunately,  the  current 
debate  Op  the  issue  has  degener¬ 
ated  Info  familiar  old  squabbles, 
along  ideological  lines.  ,  ,  "  ; 

’  '  (April  3) 


IN  1991,  Belarus’s  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Independence  helped 
bring  about  the  break-up  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now,  under  the 
stewardship  of  Alexander 
Lukashenko,  former  Sovkhoz 
manager  and  unashamed  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Hitler,  that  same  small 
state  Is  about  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  mother  Russia:  on 
April  2,  Lukashenko  and  the 
Russian  leader  Boris  Yeltsin 
signed  a  treaty  of  union  between 
.  the  two  countries. 

The  document  itself  is  fairly 
uncontentious.  Hardly  more  spe¬ 
cific  or  more  constraining  than 
the  text  they  signed  a  year  ago, 
which  gave  birth  to  a  Russian- 
Beiarussian  “Community  of 
Sovereign  Republics",  It  has 
nevertheless  sparked  criticism 
from  liberals  in  both  countries. 

Opponents  of  the  treaty  in 
Moscow  fear  that  the  egregious 
Lukashenko  will  have  a  damag¬ 
ing  Influence  on  Russian  poli¬ 
tics.  They  also  inveigh  against 
the  economic  cost  of  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  will  require  an  impover¬ 
ished  Russia  to  come  to  the  help 
of  a  totally  destitute  Belarus. 

Belarussian  democrats,  who 
have  to  contend  with  daily  police 
harassment  worthy  of  the  KGB 
In  its  heyday,  are  fighting  for  the 
independence  of  their  republic. 
They  had  hoped  Belarus  would 
follow  in  die  footsteps  of  its 
Baltic  neighbours  or  Ukraine. 

It  is  true  there  has  always 
been  something  artificial  about 
Belarus’s  independence.  Located 
on  the  fringes  of  the  Russian  em¬ 
pire,  the  region  forms  an  ethnic 
and  cultural  mosaic  that  has 
never  existed  as  a  state. 

But  when  the  Belarussians 
broke  away  from  Moscow,  the 
hub  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  1901, 
they  turned  their  back  on  the 
communist  regime  and,  like  the 
Ukrainians,  signalled  the  collapse 
of  Russia's  imperial  designs. 

That  Is  why  the  treaty  just 
signed  by  Yeltsin  and  Luka¬ 
shenko  Is  significant  at  a  sym¬ 
bolic  rather  than  a  practical 
level.  It  confirms  that  Russia  re¬ 
mains  deformlned  tp  .protect.  It- 
!sejf  with  a  buffer  zone  of  former 
Soviet  republics. 

(  All  the  signs  are  that  Ukraine 
will  ,be  the  next  country  to  give  in 
to'  ,  Moscow’s  .  arm-twisting. 
Already  dependent  on  Russia  for 
its  energy  supplies,  It  is  now  sur¬ 
rounded  ou  three  sides  by 
Russian  garrisons.  : 

The  treaty  should  also  be  seen 
as  a  response  tp  jthe  West, 
Moscow,  has  made  nO  attempt  to 
disguise,  tire  feet  that  the  union 
With  Belarus  Is  one.  of  the,  retal¬ 
iatory  pleasures  it  la  prepared  to 
take  against  Nato’s  planned  ex¬ 
pansion  eastward. 

;  Since  Moscow , cannot  prevent 
that  expansion.  It  hopes  tp  exact, 
a  high  price  for  ft  .  while  at  the 
some  time,  manifesting  Its  dis¬ 
pleasure.  It  would  seem  that  Its 
response,  to  the  putative,  presr 
ence  oFNato  on  its  doorstep  has 
been'  fo  roll  Russia’s  borders 
back  pp  for  as  Poland. . 

(April  3) 
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Pigs  give  Brittany  a 
stinking  reputation 


Water  pollution  and  slurry 
from  Intensive  farming 
are  provoking  a  backlash, 
writes  Martino  Valo 


Guillaume  Roug  owns  a 

huge  pig  farm  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Finisttre  in 
Brittany.  His  500  sows  regularly 
give  birth  to  litters  of  20  piglets. 
What  they  eat  is  controlled  by  com¬ 
puter  down  to  the  last  gram.  Their 
feed  is  mixed  with  spring  water, 
which,  Roite  says  with  a  grin,  is 
“nitrate-free". 

“I  admit  we've  been  responsible 
for  the  nitrates  in  water,  but  not 
phosphates  or  all  the  other  things 
town  people  accuse  Us  ot  We  went 
too  far,  but  it  doesn't  help  when  peo¬ 
ple  constantly  harp  on  about  it  or 
threaten  us  with  prosecution.” 

Chairman  of  the  Prestor  pig-farm¬ 
ing  group,  whose  600  farmers 
produce  one  million  pigs  a  year, 
free-marketeer  RouG  was  ousted 
from  the  leadership  of  the  Finisfere 
chamber  of  agriculture  in  1995  by 
his  opponents  in  the  leftwing  Peas¬ 
ant  Confederation,  who  believe  in  a 
different  type  of  pig  fanning. 

His  defeat  came  as  a  bombshell 
to  Finisfere,  the  Breton  dtpartemenl 
worst  hit  by  agricultural  pollution 
along  with  C6tes-d’Armor.  Brit¬ 
tany's  big  farmers,  who  had  made 
such  a  success  of  intensive  farming 
and  stemmed  rural  depopulation, 
had  had  their  come-uppance. 

Brittany,  which  gets  80  per  cent 
of  Its  drinking  water  from  rivers, 
can  no  longer  afford  to  hide  its  head 
in  tile  sand.  The  gathering  of  shell¬ 
fish  is  being  outlawed;  beaches  are 
covered,  with  stinking  green  slime; 
71  districts  have  been  classified  as 
structural  surplus  areas  —  which  in 
normal  speech  means  "areas  satu¬ 
rated  with  slurry”. 

All  new  farm  building  was  re¬ 
cently  banned.  Towns  are  forced  td 
buy  large  tracts  of  land  to  preserve 
their  water-catchment  area.  The 
European  Commission  has  just 
declared'  the  whole  of  Brittany  a 
."vulnerable  area". 

Its  four  departments  produce 
more  than  half  of  France’s  pork,  30 
per  cent  of  its  veal,  and  40  per  cent 
of  Us  poultry  and  eggs  —  or  12  per 
cent  of  the  country's  total  farm  out¬ 
put  from  only  6  per  cent  of  its  agri¬ 
cultural  land,  As  a  result  the  area  is 
left  with  far  too  much  slurry,  a  nat¬ 
ural  fertiliser,  to  be  spread  on  Its 
available  land. 

Brittany’s  invigorating  sea  air, 
fishing  ports  and  unspoilt  land¬ 
scapes  are  proving  increasingly  pop¬ 


ular  with  tourists.  But  its  brand 
image  could  well  be  jeopardised,  in 
the  eyes  of  consumers  as  well  as 
tourists,  by  its  poultry-dung  inciner¬ 
ation  plants  and  mammoth  pig 
farms.  Who,  after  all,  wants  to  eat 
nitrate-packed  cauliflowers,  arti¬ 
chokes,  ham  or  shell  fish? 

For  a  long  time  the  government 
turned  a  blind  eye  on  the  grounds 
that  cheap  food  was  a  good  thing. 
But  in  1976  it  restricted  the  number 
of  pigs  per  hectare  to  40.  No  one 
bothered  much  about  keeping  to 
the  rules.  “Until  1987-88,  we  had  no 
problem  getting  permission,”  one 
farmer  remembers.  The  authori¬ 
ties  were  behind  us  —  we  had  to 
keep  the  Danes  out  of  the  market  as 
,  it  was  good  for  the  franc."  ’ 

But  the  government  has  now 
changed  its  miild.  like  several  of 
her  predecessors,  the  environment 
minister,  Corinue  Lepage,  has  dug 
her  heels  in  against  the  mighty 
Breton  lobbies.  Her  colleague  in  the 
agriculture  ministry,  Philippe 
Vasseur,  has  backed  her  action: 
"Unless  m^jor  steps  are  taken  now, 
almost  70  per  cent  of  Brittany’s 
water  resources  will  be  under  threat 
by  2000,"  he  said  back  in  1995. 

The  "mad  cow"  crisis  has  only 
encouraged  strong  action.  Vasseur 
is  preparing  legislation  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  way  consumer  require¬ 
ments  have  shifted  towards  the 
notion  of  quality. 

“Of  course  we  must  stop  expand¬ 
ing,"  says  Marylise  Lebranchu,  the 
Socialist  mayor  of  Morlaix.  That 
kind  of  remark  enrages  people  in 
the  Lfion,  the  part  of  northern  Finl- 
sfere  which  has  come  to  symbolise 
Brittany’s  application  of  out-and-out 
free-market  principles  to  farming. 
Vegetable-giowers’  greenhouses 
have  mushroomed  along  the  coast- 
!  line,  while  the  hinterland  is  dotted 
with  pig  and  poultry  farms.  Fish 
farms  have  also  proliferated,  occa¬ 
sionally  turning  the  Queffleuth  into 
"a  river  of  ammonia",  according  to 
Lebrancliu. 

In  his  book  Le  Module  Agricole 
Breton  (Presses  Universitaires  de 
Rennes),  Corentin  Contact  de¬ 
scribes  the  L6on  as  "a  land  of 
priests  and  missionaries'’  which, 
during  the  fifties,  went  through  “a 
veritable  cultural  revolution,  shift¬ 
ing  1  with  remarkable  ease  from 
considerations  of  salvation  In  the 
after-life  to  belief  in  the  ideology  of 
economic  efficiency". 

The  price  paid  for  such  keen  busi¬ 
ness  acumen  has  been  high.  Le- 
branchu  says  colossal  sums  have 
already  been  spent  on  water  treat¬ 
ment  'Violent  demonstrations  by 
farmers  have  become  a  tradition, 


j,  -- 


but  the  people  of  Morlaix  won’t 
stand  for  them  any  more,"  she  says. 

In  February  the  Eau  Pure  collec¬ 
tive  urged  St-Brieuc  town  council  to 
continue  to  resist  pressure  to  build 
a  denitrification  plant,  even  if  it 
meant  souring  relations  further 
with  neighbouring  communes. 

Consumer  and  environmental 
groups  are  now  against  such  invest¬ 
ments  because,  as  Claude  Saunier, 
tiie  Socialist  mayor  of  St-Brieuc, 
puts  it,  “water  treatment  plants  in 
Cdtes-d'Armor  have  only  made  pol¬ 
lution  worse".  The  more  river  water 
Is  treated  downstream,  the  more 
laxly  farmers  behave  upstream. 

C6TESd’Armor  is  the  Breton 
department  where  con¬ 
sumers,  fed  up  with  having 
to  buy  bottled  water  and  pay  inflated 
water  bills,  have  been  making  the 
biggest  fuss  about  pollution.  Eau 
Pure  took  two  big  water  distribution 
companies  to  court  in  January  and 
won  their  case.  In  recent  months, 
they  have  urged  consumers  not  to 
pay  a  special  tax  to  deal  with  pollu¬ 
tion,  which  they  feel  is  being  mis¬ 
spent.  The  movement  is  beginning 
to  spread  to  other  (Apartments. 

These  rumblings  of  discontent 
are  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of 
Ambrolse  Guellec.  a  centre-right 
deputy,  vice-president  of  the  re¬ 
gional  council  and  president  of  the 
Loire-Bretagne  authority  that  cbi- 


Blood  contaminated  by  CJD  withdrawn 


Jean-VVaa  Nau 

THE  French  government  will 
shortly  launch  an  informa¬ 
tion  campaign  aimed  at  all  those 
who  may  have  come  Into  contact 
with  (he  agent  of  Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob’a  disease  (CJD)  during  the 
course  of  a  blood  transfusion. 

The  health  authorities' have 
admitted  that  they  recently  with¬ 
drew  many  batches  of  blood  and 
blood  derivatives  which  may 
have  been  Contaminated  because 
they  came  from  donors  who 
subsequently  contracted  CJD. 


It  Is  thought  that  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  patients  may  risk 
contamination  aa  a  result  of 
being  prescribed  blood  deriva¬ 
tives.  Up  to  now  there  has  been 
only  a  theoretical  risk. 

Following  experimental  work  ' 
by  Professor  Paul  Brown  of  the 
American  National  Health 
Institute  in  Bethea  da,  Maryland, 
It  Is  now  known  that  the  infec¬ 
tious  agent  of  CJD  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  via  blood. 1  1  " 

The  French  authorities  believe 
that  new  preventive  measures 
should  be  taken.  First,  those 


who  have  been  given  blood  prod¬ 
ucts  suspected  of  being  contami¬ 
nated  will  be  alerted;  then  steps 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  those 
some  persons  from  giving  blood 
again. 

The  decision  by  the  health 
minister,  HeiVfi  Gaymard,  last 
December  to  forbid  anyone  vyho 
bad  received  a  blood  transfusion 
from  donating  blood  will  come 
into'force  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  health  authorities  contend 
that  tfidre  are  no  arguments 
which  could  justify  the  sys¬ 
tematic  alerting  of  people  who 


lects  the  tax.  TlieyVe  got  the 
wrong  target,"  he  complains.  The 
fact  that  farmers  are  the  only  people 

—  so  far  —  who  do  not  have  to  pay 
the  controversial  tax  has  no  doubt 
made  those  who  do  even  angrier. 

But  he  pays  tribute  to  fanners' 
organisations,  which  have  initiated 
a  large-scale  campaign  to  ciiange  at¬ 
titudes.  Jean  Salmon,  president  of 
the  regional  chamber  of  agriculture, 
says:  “Five  years  ago,  it  was  risky  to 
bring  up  environmental  issues  at 
farmers’  meetings.  Now  we  talk 
about  them  every  time  we  gel  to¬ 
gether." 

Out  of  pride  or  optimism,  Bretons 
think  their  region  will  lend  the  field 
in  overcoming  tile  problems  of 
water  pollution.  Becnusc  they  are 
unshnkably  confident  in  Icclmulogi- 
cnl  progress  —  which  has  yet  to  be 
achieved  in  the  field  of  dcpulluliou 

—  some  farmers  believe  they  will 
always  manage  to  squeeze  n  little 
more  out  of  the  goose  Hint  lays  the 
golden  eggs  without  causing  fur¬ 
ther  harm  to  the  environment. 

The  key  difference  between  the 
two  camps  on  the  water  pollution 
issue  lies  not  so  much  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  towards  environmental  pro¬ 
tection  as  in  their  political  and 
economic  differences.  When  it 
comes  to  saving  Brittany’s  water,  it 
looks  as  if  market  forces  alone  will 
not  provide  the  answer, 

(March  22) 


have  been  treated  with  blood 
products.  They  say  that  as  there 
Is  no  way  of  either  screening  or 
.treating  CJD,  an  Incurable  apd 
fatal  disease,  such  a  step  would 
have  no  diagnostic  or  therapeu¬ 
tic  advantage. 

Professor  Luc  Montagnier  pf 
the  Institut  Pasteur  says:  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  running  an  extremely  : 
small  risk,  but  they  should  be 
prudently  informed." 

According  to  Francis  Chaqt, 
head  of  the  pharmaceutical  de¬ 
partment  of  Hdtel-Dleu  Hospital,  . 
in  Paris,  “we’re  facing  a  poten¬ 
tial  public  health  disaster”. 

(April  !)  V 
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Common  oak 
has  a  special 
friend  in  jay 

Pierre  Barth6l6my 

ONE  reason  that  the  oak,  and 

more  particularly  the  common 

oax  ( Quercus  robttr ),  was  able  to  re- 
populate  the  European  continent  as 
quickly  as  it  did  after  the  last  ice  age 
is  that  it  was  helped  by  the  jay  (G*n 
ruins  glandarius),  which  ferried  its 
acorns  to  new  ground.  . 

the  jay,  dominated  by  larger 
cousins  such  as  the  rook,  the  car¬ 
rion  crow,  the  jackdaw  and  the  mag¬ 
pie,  all  of  which  prefer  open  ground, 
finds  refuge  and  food  supplies  In 
woodland. 

One  of  its  favourite  foods  is  the 
acorn,  which  it  likes  to  stash  away 
for  lean  times.  Since  it  carries  four 
or  five  acorns  at  a  time,  most  of 
them  in  its  oesophagus  and  one  in 
its  beak,  the  jay  — -  a  poor  flier  - 
tries  to  achieve  an  optimal  load. 

S»  •  il  tends  to  go  for  lung  thin 
acorns  weighing  3-4g  and  measur¬ 
ing  13.fi- 15mm  in  diameter.  This, 
gives  the  acorns  of  the  common  ad 
:i  hear!  slarl  over  the  lighter  and 
stubbier  acorns  of  the  sessile  oak 
[Quercus  pet  rata). 

A  choosy  bird,  the  jay  prefers 
brown  —  in  other  words  ripe  — 
acorns  to  green  ones.  It  also  tests 
their  suitability  by  tapping  them 
with  its  beak.  If  the  acorn  makes  a 
dull  sound,  il  means  it  is  fully 
grown,  healthy  and  ready  to  be 
eaten;  if  il  sounds  hollow,  il  h« 
been  attacked  by  a  parasite  and 
should  therefore  be  discarded. 

Tile  jay  then  plays  the  role  flUl 
perfect  forester.  Il  buries  its  3coms 
one  by  one,  regularly  spaced  out 
and  at  a  depth  ofd-fxm  Because  the 
only  implement  it  has  to  cany  out 
this  task  is  its  beak,  it  prefers  light 
soil  —  which  is  ide.il  for  rooting. 

In  order  to  find  its  hiding  places 
easily,  the  jay  chooses  sites  which 
have  rather  sparse  vegetation  and 
are,  therefore,  well-lit,  a  factor 
which  a  few  years  later  will  reduce 
competition  among  the  young  oate. 
On  top  of  that,  herbivorous  wild  ani¬ 
mals  are  reluctant  to  venture  out  on 
to  open  ground. 

Knell  year  n  single  jay  will  bury 
almost  5,000  acorns,  It  !b  estimated 
that  59  per  cent  of  naturally  regener¬ 
ated  oaks  owe  their  existence  to 
Jays.  About  half  the  acorns  they  dis¬ 
perse  sprout  within  a  few  weeks. 
The  jny  then  lugs  at  the  young 
shoot,  removing  the  cotyledons 
(seed  leaves)  whert  the  nutritive 
elements  are  stored.  ,  ■  1  ^ 

As  a  result  of  this  activity  aomedt 

the  roots  are  torn  pff.  which  n» 
the  paradoxical  effect  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  ' plant  by  forcing  Itilp  P°  ' 
new  ones  —  in  other,  words  root- 
pruning,  q  task  foresters  pef  form  on. 
saplings.  ■  T- 

Last  but  not  least  in.  this  tana* 


consumes  many  mserjra, 

spring  and  summer,  when  it  ne^oa 

source  of  protein  to  fegd JfijS 
Its  main  quarry?;  The  c*terP  ^ 
that  eat  the  leaves  pnd,  .flower*  st¬ 
eak  trees.  .  '  . 

(March  1,2) 
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Life  Keeps  Getting 
Harder  for  Haitians 


Haiti's  President  Rene  Preval  casting  his  ballot  in  the  April  6 
senatorial  and  local  elections  photograph  curdle  deviilers 


Douglas  Farah  In 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti _ 

CHARLES  LARIER  stopped 
sharpening  knives  on  his 
grindstone  long  enough  to 
say  he  had  no  intention  of  voting  in 
Sunday's  legislative  and  municipal 
elections  because  his  life  had  gotten 
worse,  not  better,  since  a  U.S.-led 
occupation  restored  constitutional 
rule  here  30  months  ago. 

"At  the  beginning  I  thought 
things  would  change.  I  was  full  of 
hope,”  Larier  said,  standing  by  an 
open  sewer  in  Cite  Soleil,  a  sprawl¬ 
ing  seaside  slum  of  200,000  people. 
“But  nothing  has  changed  with 
democracy.  Every  day  life  is  harder. 
There  is  nothing  to  vote  for." 

His  sentiments  were  widely 
shared  here,  the  most  recent  mani¬ 
festation  that,  more  than  two  years 
after  22,000  U.S.  troops  invaded  to 
restore  a  democratically  elected  gov¬ 
ernment,  little  tnngible  progress  lias 
been  made  in  alleviating  the  grind¬ 
ing  poverty  of  the  hemisphere's 
poorest  nation,  despite  large  infu¬ 
sions  of  international  aid.  The  lack  of 
economic  progress  is  fueling  con¬ 
cern  that  recent  bouts  of  violence 
could  spread,  destabilizing  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  President  Rene  Preval. 

“Everything  on  the  economic 
front  is  paralyzed,"  said  a  diplomat. 
“If  the  logjam  is  not  broken,  it  will 
lead  to  more  riots,  which  will  farther 
drive  out  investment.  Haiti  derives 
no  benefit  from  this,  and  the  i>oiiticaI 
class  has  learned  no  lessons  from 
the  crisis  of  recent  years.” 

A  senior  aide  to  Preval  agreed  that 
lack  of  improvement  in  the  lives  of 
most  of  the  nation's  7.2  million  peo¬ 
ple  was  “dangerous."  The  official  ar¬ 
gued  that  much  of  the  money  given 
by  the  international  community  after 
the  restoration  of  former  President 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  to  office  in 
October  1994  was  used  to  ensure  po-i 
litical  stability,  not  to  fight  poverty. 

"Now  we  have  some  economic 
stability,  but  no  money  for  poverty 
alleviation,"  the  official  said.  “Now 
we  have  to  do  the  economic  adjust¬ 


ment  program  without  anesthesia, 
and  the  consequences  are  severe."  1 

The  elections  were  to  elect  nine 
senators,  one-third  of  the  members 
of  that  chamber,  along  with  state  and 
local  legislators.  It  was  the  first  time 
voting  for  these  offices  has  taken 
place,  and  aimed  to  shift  power  from 
centra]  government  to  local  level. 

But  few  people  questioned  knew 
what  the  elections  ore  for,  and  fewer 
still  seemed  inclined  to  vote,  in  the 
event  disillusioned  voters  stayed 
away  in  large  numbers. 

“I  am  not  going  to  vote.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference,"  said  Lulus 
Presy,  40,  a  fish  vendor  on  the  dock 
at  Cite  Soleil.  “We  voted  many  times 
now,  and  when  people  get  fa  power, 
they  forget  us.  They  win,  and  be* 
come  big  eaters  with  big  pockets." 

While  Preval  has  pushed  an  inter¬ 
nationally  backed  economic  pro¬ 
gram  to  sell  nine  money-losing  state 
enterprises,  streamline  die  crush¬ 
ing  bureaucracy  and  slash  the  bud¬ 
get  deficit,  it  took  him  more  than  a 
year  to  get  key  measures  through 
the  unruly  Parliament. 

The  delays  cost  Haiti  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  lost  international 
aid,  which  provides  70  percent  of  ilie 
nation's  budget.  International  ex¬ 
perts  estimated  that  $560  million  is 
not  flowing  into  Haiti  because  of 
Parliament's  inaction.  While  most  of 
the  money  remains  available  if  the 
stabilization  program  is  implemented, 
the  delays  have  caused  many  pro¬ 
jects  to  be  canceled. 

Earlier  this  year,  Parliament  re¬ 
luctantly  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  modernization  of  state  enter¬ 
prises,  including  the  telephone  and 
electrical  companies,  a  state  cement 
factory  and  rice  mill,  the  airports 
and  seaport.  But  it  has  yet  to  pass  a 
budget  for  fiscal  1997,  holding  up 
$160  million  in  U.5.  aid. 

Preval’s  task  has  been  compli¬ 
cated  by  opposition  to  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  program  from  Aristide,  who 
chose  Preval  to  succeed  him  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1996  and  remains  the  most 
popular  and  powerful  politician  in 
Haiti.  Aristide  had  promised  the 


economic  changes  necessary  to 
maintain  economic  aid  but  then  did 
not  follow  through. 

“Donor  nations  are  frustrated  and 
want  things  to  happen,"  said  an  in¬ 
ternational  aid  official,  visiting  for  a 
conference  among  nations  and  in¬ 
ternational  lending  institutions  of¬ 
fering  Haiti  economic  aid.  “Each 
donor  nation  and  institution  has 
done  more  for  Haiti  than  the  aver¬ 
age  country  they  deal  with,  and 
there  is  great  frustration.’’  He  added 
that  Haiti  had  a  “window  of  opportu¬ 
nity  of  one  or  two  years"  before  in¬ 
ternational  attention  completely 
faded,  and  the  aid  along  with  It. 

U.S.  Ambassador  William  Swing 
said  the  economy  “did  not  turn 


around  as  quickly  as  we  thought"  but 
that  Preval  “is  committed  to  the  re 
forms  and  will  accept  nothing  less." 

Unked  to  the  lack  of  economic 
progress  is  the  precarious  security 
situation,  largely  in  the  hands  of  a 
5, 200-strong  police  force  formed  in 
1995,  after  the  old  army  and  police 
were  disbanded.  Some  1,300  U.N. 
soldiers  and  police  trainers  help 
maintain  a  secure  environment,  but 
their  mandate  expires  on  July  31. 
There  are  also  500  U.S.  troops  build¬ 
ing  roads,  bridges  and  schools. 
These  forces  are  supplemented 
every  few  weeks  by  elite  troops  car¬ 
rying  out  combat-readiness  exer¬ 
cises  to  ensure  the  non-combat 
troops  are  adequately  protected. 


Raul  Salinas 
‘Received 
Drug  Money5 

John  Ward.  Anderson . 

In  Mexico  City  _ 

SWISS  prosecutors  have  con¬ 
cluded  tliat  Raul  Salinas  de  Gor- 
tari,  the  brother  of  Mexico's  former 
president,  received  huge  surtis  of 
money  In  exchange  for  helping  Mex¬ 
ican  drug  traffickers;  a  senior  Mexi¬ 
can  law  enforcement  official  said  last 
week. 

The  official,  who  has  direct 
knowledge  of  tile  allegation,  said  it 
was  made  in  a  document  tliat  Swiss 
federal  prosecutor  Carla  del  Ponte 
filed  with  Mexico's  attorney  general 
about  six  weeks  ago.  The  document 
was  part  of  a  request  by  del  Ponte  to 
come  to  Mexico  to  Interview  Raul 
Salinas  and  other  people  for  her  18- 
month  investigation  into  the  source 
of  inore  than  $100  million  that  Sali¬ 
nas  secreted  in  Swiss  bank  ac¬ 
counts,  according  to  officials  at  the 
attorney  general's  office. 

Proof  that  drug  traffickers  infiltra¬ 
ted  former  president  Carlos  Salinas's 
family  during  his  administration 
would  be  a  blow  to  the  Mexican  polit¬ 
ical  establishment  and  its  ailing  In¬ 
stitutional  Revolutionary  Party 
<PRI),  which  faces  tough  midterm 
elections  fa  three  munths. 

Many  political  analysts  here 
doubt  that  Raul  Salinas  could  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  criminal  ac¬ 
tivities  without  the  knowledge  nf  his 
brother,  who  has  been  in  self-im¬ 
posed  exile  for  about  two  years.  Hie 
former  president,  who  lias  not  been 
charged  with  any  wrongdoing  and 
who  is  not  known  to  be  under  inves¬ 
tigation,  denied  in  an  interview  widi 
a  Mexican  newspaper  earlier  this 
year  that  anyone  in  his  family  was 
involved  with  narcotics  traffickers. 

Raul  Salinas  is  in  a  maximum- 
security  jail  outside  Mexico  City 
awaiting  trial.  He  has  been  charged 
with  masterminding  the  September 
1994  assassination  of  Jose  Francisco 
Ruiz  Massieu,  a  top  PRI  official,  and 
with  illegal  enrichment  in  connection 
with  the  millions  that  officials  discov¬ 
ered  in  U.S.  and  European  bank  ac¬ 
counts,  mostly  in  Switzerland. 


Cuba,  Food  and  Medicine 


OPINION 

Stephen  8«  Rosenfeld 


OFFHAND,  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  any  single  foreign  policy 
act  by  the  United  States  that 
is  meaner,  more  demeaning  and  al¬ 
together  less  defensible  than  the 
American  embargo  on  medicine, 
medical  supplies  and  food  to  Cuba. 
Added  in  1964  to  the  broader  anti- 
Castro  embargo  begun  fa  1960,  the 
ban  on  foods  and  medicines  is  now ' 
a  largely  unnoted  fixture  of  the 
hemispheric  landscape. 

Unnoted  but  not  ineffective.  The 
ban  is  in  fact  continually  cutting 
deeper,  makfag  the  United  States  a 
party  — to  a  degree  that  needs 
some  sorting  out  to  the  infliction 
°i  pain  and  suffering  on  an  unof¬ 
fending  civilian  population.  The  toll 
is  newly  documented  by  a  report  a 
year  in' the  making  by  nine  experts 
[organized  by  the  American  Associa¬ 


tion  for  World  Health  (1826  K  St. 
NW,  Washington  2000©.  Its  hon¬ 
orary  chairman  is  Jimmy  Carter. 

The  end  of  Soviet  subsidies  and 
the  passage  of  the  Cuban  Democ-- 
racy  Act  of  1992  and  the  Helms-Bur- 
ton  Act  of  1996,  the  report  states, 
have  done.  heavy  damage  that  the 
island  nation’s  world-hailed  primary 
health  care  system  has  been  able  to 
limit  only  fa  part.  Malnutrition,  dete¬ 
rioration  of  water  quality  and  some¬ 
times  fatal  deficits  in  medicines/ 
equipment  and  medical  information 
are  the  results.  It  is  dramatic  stuff. 

When  the  report  came  out  last 
month,  the  Albright  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  ready  with  a  rejection  of 
“any  allegation  tliat  the  United 
States  government  Is.  responsible 
for  the  deplorable  state  of  health 
care  fa  Cuba."  Of  Its  $2  billion  in  for¬ 
eign-exchange  purchases,  Cuba 
spent  only  $6  million  on  medicine,  t 
add  the  spokesman,  observing  mat 
the  embargo;  allows  humanitarian 


shipments  to  Cuba  and  that  “the 
United  States”  remains  the  largest 
donor.'  Fidel  Castro  chooses  to 
Bpend  not  on  his  own  people  but  on 
the  “little  toys"  of  his  military  and  a 
nuclear  power  plant,  he  jeered. 

.  Look  closely  here:  The  United 
States  determinedly  squeezes  the 
medical  sector  and  tiie  whole  Cuban 
economy,  harasses  tiie  Cubans  for 
trying  to  compensate  and  then 
blames  Havana  for  falling  to  lighten 
tiie  impact.  The  U.S.  government 
then  boasts  of  opening  the  very  hu¬ 
manitarian  loophole  it  strives  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  narrow.  In  fact,  the  fount  of 
diarity  is  not  "the  United  States"  but 
private  donors  who  must  conquer 
the  obstacles  their  government  lias 
strewn  In  their  path. 

Note  that  at  the  United  Nations  the 
Clinton  administration  has  just  gotten 
Saddam  Hussein  to  use  the  humani¬ 
tarian  loophole  written  into  tiie  Sanc¬ 
tions  constricting  Iraq.  It  is  a 
loophole  substantially  more  gener¬ 


ous  and  more  accessible  than  the  one 
affecting  Cuba.  Its  use  serves  tiie 
people  of  Iraq  and  makes  the  other 
sanctions  pressing  on  the  Iraqi  econ- , 
omy  politically  more  sustainable.  The 
same  could  be  made  true  in  Cuba. 

From  the  feel  of  things,  the  grotip 
that  did  this  study  is  sympathetic  to : 
the  Castro  government's  campaign, 
against  tiie  whole  US.  embargo.  Its 
evident  liberal  leanings  can.  be 
pounced  on  by  those  who  believe 
that  against  Castro,  anything  goes. 

■  My  own  view  1b  tliat  at  this  late ; 
date  the  general  embargo  has  a, 
modest  but  lingering  utility  bb'  a 
card  to  play  in  a  negotiated  windup 
of  the  Cammuniat  regime.  But  the : 
medical  embargo  is  different  It 
mocks  the  notion  that  the'purpose 
of  medicine  is  to  heal.  It  employs  a 
technique  of  war'against  civilians.  It 
separates  Americans  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  and  belief  of  our  closest  friends. 
If  it  is  an  increment  in  tiie  power 
equation,  it  is  a  dubious  one,  less 
the  source  of  leverage  than  shame. 

In  the  Cold  War,  we  might  have 
asserted  a  higher  priority,  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  our  civilization.  Does  some¬ 


one  still  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  Cold  War  is  over?  Tliat  Castro's 
days  as  a  threat  to  our  Becurityand 
global  poise  are  gone?  No  doubt  he 
would  try  to  profit  if  the  medical 
embargo  were  lifted.  But  this  Is  not 
going  to  be  th;e  measure  by  which 
he  end  hia  police  state  survive. 

The  question  spins  on  as  to : 
whether '  engagement  or  isolation 
best -erodes  the1  mischief  and  the 
power  of  revolutionary  regimes.  We ■ 
need  not1  be  the  slaves  of  a  foolish ; 
'  consistency.1  But  if  we  have  decided 1 
that  engagement  suits  China  and  Iso¬ 
lation  suits  Cuba,  we  must  ask  why. 

1  Out  reason' arises  from  Cuba's  vis¬ 
ible  presence  in  tiie  neighborhood 
and  from  tiie  seeming  feasibility  of 
engineering  change  hi  a  small  cloSe- 
by  place.  A  second 'is  the  startling 
readiness  of  the  hard-line  Miami 
Cubans  to  inflict  pain  iipou  their  kin. 
Another  is  a  historical  rage  at  wfiat 
some  Americans  perceive  as  Castro’s 
insolence  in  maintaining  His  power 
over  our  teeth-gnashlng.  But  none  of 
these  tonstderations  can  possibly 
rise  to  a  level  justifying  the  denial  of 
U.S,  medicines  to  Cub&n  children. 
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U.S.  Immigration  Officer  Suspended 


William  Bran lg In  and 
Keith  B.  Rich  burg 


THE  TOP  U.S.  immigration  of¬ 
ficer  in  Hong  Koug  has  been 
relieved  of  his  dudes  and  his 
wife  arrested  on  visa  fraud  charges 
in  a  growing  Investigation  into  the 
lucrative  smuggling  of  Chinese 
aliens  to  the  United  States. 

James  Debates,  a.  21-year  veteran 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza¬ 
tion  Service  and  the  agency’s  acting 
officer-in-charge  in  Hong  Kong,  was 
detained  for  questioning  last  month 
by  the  British  colony's  special  anti¬ 
corruption  police,  but  was  quickly  re¬ 
leased  because  of  his  diplomatic 
status,  U.S.  officials  said.  However, 
they  said,  his  wife,  Heddy,  a  U.S.  citi¬ 
zen  of  Chinese  origin,  Is  still  being 
held  by  the  authorities,  who  have  not 
officially  announced  the  arrest 
The  INS  and  the  U.S.  consulate  in 
Hong  Kong  confirmed  that  DeBates, 
45,  waa  put  on  administrative  leave 
with  pay  last  month  and  is  under  in¬ 
vestigation  but  declined  to  comment 
on  other  aspects  of  the  case. 

The  episode  marked  the  second 


time  in  less  than  nine  months  that  a 
senior  INS  agent  has  been  impli¬ 
cated  in  corruption  related  to  alien- 
sinuggling,  a  niultibillion-dollar 
business  In  which  Chinese  illegal 
migrants  typically  pay  $30,000  to 
$40,000  apiece  to  be  brought  into 
die  United  States  by  land,  sea  or  air. 

In  July,  Jerry  Wolf  Stuchiner,  45, 
the  INS  chief  in  Honduras  and  one  of 
its  leading  authorities  on  Chinese 
smuggling,  was  arrested  by  agents 
of  Hong  Kong’s  Independent  Com¬ 
mission  Against  Corruption  on  his 
arrival  there.  Stuchiner  had  five 
blank  Honduran  passports  that  he  al¬ 
legedly  planned  to  deliver  to  an  alien- 
smuggiing  syndicate.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  possession  of  false  docu¬ 
ments  and  waa  sentenced  to  three 
years  and  four  months  in  prison. 
Now  he  is  desperately  seeking  a 
transfer  to  a  U.S.  prison,  claiming  his 
life  will  be  in  danger  if  he  remains  in 
a  Hong  Kong  jail  after  China  takes 
over  on  July  1. 

Since  DeBates  was  suspended 
and  his  wife  arrested,  the  Justice 
Department,  INS  and  Hong  Kong 
consulate  have  maintained  great  se¬ 


crecy  on  the  matter,  and  details  re¬ 
main  scarce. 

But  one  official  said  U.S.  investi¬ 
gators  found  $20,000  in  cash  in  De- 
Bates’s  office  that  he  could  not 
adequately  explain.  The  money  was 
hidden  in  two  gun  boxes  used  for 
shipping  weapons,  the  source  said. 
He  said  DeBates  claimed  that  the 
stash  represented  money  he  had 
saved  by  being  "frugal"  in  adminis¬ 
tering  his  office's  budget. 

DeBates  later  left  Hong  Kong  for 
the  United  States.  The  Justice  De¬ 
partment  said  he  remains  in  contact 
with  authorities  but  refused  to  dis¬ 
close  his  whereabouts.  He  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment. 

An  INS  official  cautioned  that  al¬ 
though  DeBates  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  and  is  under  investigation 
by  the  INS  internal  audit  division 
and  the  Justice  Department's  in¬ 
spector  general,  that  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  guilty  of  wrongdo¬ 
ing.  Such  procedures  follow  “auto¬ 
matically"  from  the  arrest  of  his 
wife  on  visa  fraud  charges,  he  said. 
A  Justice  Department  official  said 
that  DeBates  generally  “has  been 


considered  an  excellent  employee," 

INS  records  show  DeBates  went 
to  Hong  Kong  as  assistant  INS  otfi- 
cer-in-charge  in  January  1991,  ac¬ 
cepting  a  “voluntary  downgrade" 
from  his  previous  post  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  served  for  three  years 
under  Stuchiner,  who  headed  (tie 
Hong  Kong  office  from  1989  to 
1994,  then  became  acting  officer-in¬ 
charge  when  his  boss  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Honduras. 

The  arrest  of  Stuchiner,  a  19-year 
INS  veteran,  triggered  n  broad  inter¬ 
national  investigation  of  official 
corruption  related  to  Chinese  alien- 
smuggling,  which  a  government 
study  found  is  bringing  up  to  50,000 
Chinese  into  the  United  States  each 
year.  The  Honduran  consul  general 
in  Hong  Kong,  Herby  Weizenblut, 
was  briefly  detained  at  the  time,  then 
vanished.  The  Honduran  govern¬ 
ment  later  suspended  its  immigra¬ 
tion  chief,  a  close  friend  of 
Stuchiner’s,  along  with  her  deputy 
and  five  other  officials  on  suspicion 
of  selling  forged  Honduran  pass¬ 
ports  to  Asians  seeking  to  enter  the 
United  States  illegally. 


Ginsberg  Goes  Howling 
Into  That  Good  Night 


OBITUARY 

Allen  Ginsberg 


ALLEN  GINSBERG,  aged  70.  the 
internationally  famous  poet  lau¬ 
reate  of  an  alienated  nnd  anti-estab¬ 
lishment  collection  of  L950s 
performers,  writers  and  artists  who 
became  known  as  the  Beat  Genera¬ 
tion,  died  last  weekend  at  his  home 
on  die  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhat¬ 
tan.  He  had  liver  cancer. 

The  bespectacled,  bearded  and 
balding  cultural  icon  had  enormous 
influence  on  art,  music  and  politics. 
From  a  private,  deeply  anti -estab¬ 
lishment  base,  he  produced  poetry 
that  included  graphic  sex,  emotion¬ 
ally  churning  autobiography  and 
the  occasional  vision  of  an  angel. 

He  gained  fame  in  the  1950s  as  a 
cohort  of  such  other  beat  writers  as 
Jack  Kcrouac,  Gregory  Corao, 
William  Burroughs  and  lxiwrence 
Ferlinghetti.  He  became  a  guru  mid 
leader  of  later  cullund  figures,  inclu¬ 
ding  yippie  leader  Alible  Hoffman, 
Czech  president  and  writer  Vaclav 
Havel  and  such  musical  performers 
asYoko  Ono  and  Bob  Dylan. 

His  acclaim  ami  continued  pro¬ 
ductivity  arc  illustrated  by  his  win¬ 
ning  the  1973  National  Book  Award 
for  The  Fall  Of  America:  Poems  Of 
These  States,  1965  To  1971.  He  also 
was  a  finalist  for  the  1995  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  poetry  for  his  Cosmopolitan 
Greetings:  Poems  1986-1992.  , 
Ginsberg  burst  onto  the  public 
scene  in  1956  after  the  publication 
of  "Howl,"  regarded  by  many  as  a 
profane  and  too-graphic  poem  in 
which  the  poet  celebrated  his  own 
homosexuality  and  his  politically 
radical  family  background.  The 
poem’s  publisher  was  arrested  and ; 
charged  with  selling  pornography! 
and  eventually  acquitted  amid  a  sea ; 
of  headlines  and  r  chorus  of  readers ; 
praising  Mr.  Ginsberg. 

But  perhaps  his  best  poem  -was 
the  title  piece  in  his  J9fil  book,  “Kad- 
dfsh  and  Other  Poems,"  The.  lead 
poem.  “Kail  dish  to  Naomi  Ginsberg 
(1894-1950)"  -addressed  the  tragic 
life  and  death  of  his  mother,  a  Russ- . 
iaji-bnrn  Marxist- who  died  in  a  men¬ 


ial  institution.  In  the  poem,  he  seem¬ 
ingly  came  to  terms  with  his  own 
anger  as  well  as  his  Ocdipal  ties  to 
her,  and  he  concluded  the  poem  as  a 
celebration  of  her  ns  a  martyr  to  for¬ 
bidden  dreams  and  desires. 

His  poetry  ranged  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  to  die  broadly  social  and  politi¬ 
cal.,  It  was  as  radical  in  its  language, 
rhyme  and  meter  as  in  its  message. 

Mr.  Ginsberg  helped  organize 
what  was  later  called  the  first  “be-in" 
in  San  Francisco,  was  gassed  with 
fellow  demonstrators  at  the  1968  De¬ 
mocratic  convention  in  Chicago  and 
led  anti-war  demonstrations  in  19G7 
against  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam.  His 
travels  took  him  to  India  and  the  Ori¬ 
ent,  where  he  became  a  Buddhist.  In' 
1965,  he  was  credited  with  coining 
the  term  “flower  power"  to  label  the 
goal  of  the  1960s  counterculture. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  questionable  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  He  called  some  of  his 
work  "speed  poetry,"  a  term  nil-: 
dressing  not  only  the  rapidity  with 
which  lie  could  write  but  also  the* 
slung  term  for  the  amphetamine 
Benzedrine,  the  medication  lie  fa¬ 
vored  while  composing  the  odes. .. 

While  cautioning  against  some 
drugs,  including  heroin,  he  was  a 
champion  of  marijuana  and  peyote 
as  aids  to  poetic  creativity.  He  took 
LSD  under  the  supervision  of  en¬ 
thusiast  Timothy  Leary  and  later  re¬ 
ported  that  he  composed  “Kaddish" 
while  under  the  influence  of  mor¬ 
phine,  among  other  drugs.  I 

Over  the  years.  Mr,  Ginsberg  ( 
generated  a  huge  poetic  output.  Al¬ 
though  his  early  works  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  “art  house"  publishers,  it 
was  reported  (list  by  the  1980s,  the 
anti-establisliment  poet  hRd  a  six- 
book  contract  with  Harper  &  Row 
for  $160,000. 

Mr.  Ginsberg  was  born  in  New 
Jersey.  His  father,  Louis,  was  a  con¬ 
servative  poet  and  high  school  Eng- j 
tish  teacher  who  was  to  die  of  liver : 
cancer  in  1976.  While  a'  teenager  at 
Columbia  —  where  he  planned  to 
study  a  pre-law  program  —  he  fell  in 
with  such  companions  as  Kerouac 
and  Burroughs. 

"It  was  when  1  ran  into  Kerouac 


Allen  Ginsberg:  Icon  of  the  Beat  Generation  photograi^h:  meh.  uanFm 


and  Burroughs  when  I  was  17  that  i 
realized  I  was  talking  through  on 
empty  skull,"  he  once  said.  "I  wasn't 
thinking  my  own  thoughts  or  saying 
nty  own  thoughts.” 

Mr.  Ginsberg  gave  up  law  to 
study  literature,  and  he  became 
recognized  as  the  star  pupil  of  such 
legendary  faculty  members  as  Mark 
Van  Doren  and  Lionel  Trilling.  Influ¬ 
enced  by  the  advice  of  his  profes¬ 
sors,  the  mysticism  of'  William 
■  Blake,  the  raw  power  of  Whitman 
and  the  down-to-earth  admonitions 
of  William  Carlos  Williams,  he  em¬ 
barked  on  a  life  of  poetry. 

In  an  unfortunate  sequence  of 
events,  Mr.  Ginsberg  entered  the 
career  world  of  New  York  market 
research,  spent  eight  montliB  in  a 
New  York  mental  institution,  then 


resumed  market  research  in  San 
Francisco.  He  finnlly  gave  up  mar¬ 
ket  research  and  *'a  normal  life"  to 
become  a  full-time  writer. 

Hie  year  1956,  in  which  he  wrote 
aud  performed  “Howl,"  was  also  the 
year  Jack  Kerouac  published  ids 
book,  On  Tlie  Road.  Both  are  today 
regarded  ns  cultural  milestones. 
White  living  in  San  Francisco  during 
that  period.  Mr.  Ginsberg  took  part 
in  what  came  to  be  called  the  San 
Francisco  Poetry  Renaissance, 
which  was  loosely  presided  over  by 
Kenneth  Rexroth  and  tawrciKte 
Ferlinghetti. 


Richard  Paareon 


Allen  Ginsberg,  post,  born  June  3, 
1926;  tiled  April  5i  1997. .  *  '  • 


Diplomats 
Driven  to 
Distraction 


John  M.  Goahko  at  the 
United  Nations  In  New  York 


HP  HE  ATTENTION  of  United 
JL  Nations  diplomats  has  been 
riveted  all  week  on  a  crisis  that 
many  consider  so  Berious  that 
they  wont  it  acted  on  urgently  by 
the  entire  185-nation  member¬ 
ship  nnd  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  the  Hague. 

No,  it's  not  the  threatened  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Middle  East  peace 
process.  Nor  is  it  revolution  la 
Zaire,  civil  war  in  Albania  or  re¬ 
newed  trouble  In  Bosnia. 

Instead,  the  panic  stems  from 
what  the  diplomats  see  as  the 
end  of  an  era:  a  threat  to  the 
parking  privileges  that  gave 
them  carte  blanche  to  wedge 
cars  with  diplomatic  license 
plates  Into  no-parking  zones. 

On  April  1  new  regulations 
went  into  effect  here  decreeing 
that  diplomats  who  don't  pay 
their  parking  tickets  within  a  year 
will  lose  the  right  to  drive  in  the 
United  States.  The  new  rules  par¬ 
allel  a  system  put  into  effect  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1993 
and  ucccpted,  albeit  reluctantly, 
by  the  Washington  embassies  of 
countries  whose  U.N.  missions 
hen*  now  are  crying  foul. 

1b  New  York's  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens,  (he  regulations  mean 
diplomats  no  longer  will  be  able 
to  park  with  impunity  beside  fire 
hydrants  and  ignore  millions  of 
dnllarH  in  unpaid  fines.  But  to  1 
the  diplomats,  (he  new  system  is 
an  illegal  assault  on  their  diplo¬ 
matic  immunity  and  n  rude  re¬ 
fusal  by  New  York  to  accord 
them  tlu*  respect  that  many  be¬ 
lieve  they  nro  due  for  giving  the 
city  die  privilege  of  hosting  the 
United  Nations. 

“Diplomatic  immunity  ia  like 
virginity.  Either  you  haw  it  or 
you  do  not.  I  have  never  aeon 
half  a  virgin,"  shouted  Jose  • 
Eduardo  Martins  Feliclo,  a 
counselor  of  the  Brazilian  dele¬ 
gation,  as  irate  diploirinlfl  met 
last  week  to  denounce  H.S.  high¬ 
handedness  and  plead  for  delays 
In  Implementing  tlw  regulations. 

Iliclr  common  lament  was 
that  tlu*  move  Is  an  attempt  by 
Mayor  Rudolph  W.  (liullani  {«)» 
who  worked  out  the  regulations 
with  the  State  Deportment  and  is 

standing  for  re-election  this  feu. 
to  ingmluilc  himself  with  voters. 

They  any  U.N.  diplomatic 
corps  cannot  lie  expected  to  get 
to  work  on  time  and  keep  the 
world  nt  peace  if  its  member8 
cannot  park  wherever  is 
convenient,  •'  » 

If  the  United  States  cannot  . 

recognize  the  legitimacy  of  that 

complaint  and  rein  In  Glulfenjt 
the  diplomats  said,  the  nlfltter'  (. 
should  go  to  the  Genera  .. 
Assembly,  where  aUl85L-W._ 
members  are  represented- 
infection  Is  not  obtained  there.  . 

many  suggested,  they  . 

seek  redress  from  the  (| 

court.  ,  . 1  1  ' .'j 

For  1996;  there  were  •  , 

.  1 16,345  parking  tickets  js\ue|. 
to  U.N.  dlplotorite,  and  ^o?  . 
went  unpaid.  The  worst 

era,  the  Russians*  had  3 

tickets,  on  122  vehicles,  and 
Moscow’s  practice 1*  ndttopW 
them.  North  Korea  hadfi*"' 
tlclicts  on  only  flve'iiora- 1 


■J  f  •>.».-  n  W.xJ  -  •««.«  •  Foil I  Ci? 
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Grip  on  Israel  Strengthened 


Orthodox 

Barton  Gellman  in 

Jerusalem  on  moves  to 
placate  religious  factions 
in  Netanyahu's  coalition 

ISRAEL'S  parliament  voted  last 
week  to  strengthen  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  establishment’s  grip  on 
Jewish  religious  life,  bending  to  a 
pivotal  voting  bloc  in  the  ruling 
coalition  but  reviving  an  emotional 
dispute  with  North  American  Jews. 

The  bill,  which  passed  its  first 
reading  but  is  not  yet  law,  would 
grant  Orthodox  rabbinical  courts 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  those 
seeking  to  convert  to  Judaism.  Tf  it 
took  effect,  the  bill  would  reverse  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  gave 
hope  of  official  recognition  for  Jews 
converted  by  Reform  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  Jewish  denominations. 

The  return  of  the  struggle  over 
“who  is  a  Jew,"  which  drove  a  sear¬ 
ing  wedge  between  Israelis  and  Di¬ 
aspora  Jews  in  the  1980s,  is  costing 
Prime  Minister  Benjamin  Netan¬ 
yahu  allies  at  a  time  when  he  feces 
diplomatic  isolation.  Senior  leaders 
of  the  Reform  and  Conservative 
movements,  which  together  repre¬ 
sent  3  million  of  the  3.5  million 
American  Jews,  are  threatening  to 
withhold  lobbying  support  and  di¬ 
vert  as  much  as  halt'  —  $150  million 


—  of  their  annual  contribution  to 
Israel  away  from  the  government. 

Netanyahu,  attempting  to  avoid  a 
breach  with  either  the  overseas 
Jews  or  the  pivotal  Orthodox  voting 
bloc,  cut  a  deal  in  which  the  bill 
would  pass  its  first  reading  and  the 
Orthodox  parties  would  then 
promise  to  “freeze”  its  status  in 
committee.  That  would  lock  in  place 
the  Orthodox  monopoly  here,  re¬ 
cognized  in  practice  since  British 
rule  over  Palestine  before  Israel’9 
creation  in  1948,  but  would  not  give 
it  the  status  of  law.  . 

Non-Orthodox  Jewish  leaders, 
here  and  abroad,  were  skeptical  that 
the  bargain  for  a  freeze  would  last, 
and  they  focused  on  the  vote’s  sym¬ 
bolic  significance.  “This  legislation 
in  effect  Is  a  declaration  that  Reform 
rabbis  in  Israel  are  not  rabbis,  and 
Reform  Judaism  in  Israel  is  not 
Judaism,  and  that  we’re  all  second- 
class  Jews,"  said  Rabbi  Eric  H. 
Yoffie,  president  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

In  the  days  when  Israel's  survival 
was  at  stake,  Yoffie  said,  “the  Jewish 
community  was  prepared  to  put 
aside  these  sort  of  issues,  and  ap¬ 
propriately  so."  But  today  “neither 
[Paiestinian  leader  Yasser]  Arafat 
nor  Hamas  (the  Islamic  Resistance 
Movement  |  has  the  capability  of  de 
straying  the  state  of  Israel .  .  .  and 
we  are  no  longer  prepared  to  he 


silent  in  the  face  of  this  kind  of  in¬ 
sult  and  slap  in  the  face." 

Although  apparently  technical, 
the  argument  on  conversions  has 
practical  significance  because  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  Israel  as  civil 
marriage,  divorce  or  burial.  A  Jew 
may  be  married  here,  for  example, 
only  by  an  Orthodox  rabbi,  and  only 
to  another  person  recorded  in  the 
Interior  Ministry's  population 
registry  as  a  Jew.  Last  week's  bill 
would  give  legal  status  for  the  first 
time  to  this  Orthodox  monopoly. 

Reform  and  Conservative  conver¬ 
sions  abroad  would  in  theory 
continue  to  be  recognized,  but  Or¬ 
thodox  parties  have  set  their  sights 
on  those  too.  Labor  Minister  Eliahu 
Ylshai,  one  of  two  members  of  the 
ultra-Orthodox  Shas  Party  in  the 
cabinet,  said  In  an  interview  that 
Shas  would  move  next  to  close  what 
he  called  loopholes  in  overseas  con¬ 
versions.  “We,  God  forbid,  are  not 
interested  in  conflict,  only  bringing 
people  together,"  he  said,  "but  today 
the  law  is  full  of  holes.  A  foreign 
worker  can  get  a  conversion  from 
Cyprus  by  fax." 

Beneath  the  power  struggle  was 
a  basic  debate  on  the  legitimacy  of 
Reform  and  Conservative  Jewish 
practice,  which  are  modest  minori¬ 
ties  in  Israel.  The  fundamentalist 
Jews  of  the  ultra-Orthodox  Jewish 
political  parties  argue  openly  that 


Reform  and  Conservative  rabbis  are 
not  In  feet  Jewish  but  purveyors  of  a 
kind  of  religious  fraud. 

Avraham  Burg,  Who  chairs  the 
quasi-government  ■  Jewish  Agency, 
which  ia  dedicated  to  bringing  Jews 
to  Israel,  and  stands  to  lose  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  revenue  if 
American  Jews  go  through  with 
their  boycott  threat,  said  it  was  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  Orthodox  parties  would 
use  similar  tactics  later  to  take  the 
bill  through  final  passage  into  law. 

Israelis  cannot  turn  to  American 
Jews  "with  requests  for  economic 
and  political  support,"  Burg  said. 


and  "simultaneously  cut  them  oft' 
from  the  Jewish  people  and  Israeli 
society." 

Rabbi  lsmar  Schorsch,  chancellor 
of  the  Conservative  movement's 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  said 
there  is  "a  groundswell  of  anger  and 
disaffection  among  American  Jews” 
over  Israeli  leaders  who  "want  to  de¬ 
mean  and  denigrate  the  religious 
convictions  of  Conservative  Jews, 
but  say  their  money  is  kosher." 

It  was  Schorsch's  proposal  to  di¬ 
vert  $100  million  to  $150  million  in 
annual  contributions  to  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  from  Israel's  govern¬ 
ment  to  Reform  and  Conservative 
synagogues  in  Israel  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  who  “promote  religious  plu¬ 
ralism." 


Hepatitis  C  Emerging  as  U.S.  Epidemic 


Simply  the  best 
health  insurance 
money  can  buy 


David  Brown  on  a 

hidden  killer  four  times 
more  common  than 
(he  AIDS  virus 

IN  1973,  Vernon  Sears  was  fresh 
out  of  the  Marine  Corps,  wilh 
lime  on  his  hands  and  a  feeling  of 
omnipotence.  One  day  he  took  up  a 
friend's  offer  and  injected  met  ham- 
phelamine,  the  drug  known  as 
speed:  "If  I  counted  on  one  hand 
the  number  of  times  1  tried  it,  I’d 
have  fingers  left  over,”  he  said 

recently. 

It  didn’t  matter,  though,  that  this 
period  of  risky  experimentation  was 
brief.  In  a  shot  with  a  borrowed  nee¬ 
dle,  Seal's1  became  infected  with  the 
hepatitis  C  virus.  He’s  had  it  ever 
since.  Now  a  50-yoar-okl  artist  living 
in  Prince  George's  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  Sears  is-  pari  of  a  huge,  but 
largely  unknown,1  epidemic  in  the 
(-'ailed  States. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  about  4 
milllou  Americans  have  contracted 
hepatitis  C,  an  infection  of  the  liver 
lhat  usually  is  life-long  and  incur- 
able.  It  is  four  times  more  common 
lhan  the  AIDS  vlrufr.  ■ 

What  will  happen  to  those  people 
p  1.8  percent  of  the  country's  popu¬ 
lation^  is  one  of  contemporary 
Medicine's  biggeBt  questions: 

"i  think  it’s  going  to  be  the  next 
h>g  public  health  problem  in'  Infecj- 
houB  disease,  though  we're  noj 
going  to  •  see  it  until  the  next 
century,"  said  David  -L  Thomas', 
^hepatitis  researcher  tit  the  Johni 
Hopkins  University  School'1  ojf 

Medicine'  ■  ■■■! .  r 

Although1  the  existence  df  the  dis- 
ease1  had  •  been  1  shspected  for 
decades,  the  virus  that  causes 'the 
infection'  Was  not  isolated  until  1989: 
A  laboratory  tefet  for  hepatitis  C,  and 
j*  flood  of  research,  quickly  fol- 
™wed.  Since’ thbn,  researchers'have 
begun  to 1  develop  a  better-  under; 
J^anding  of  the  magnitude  of  the  he¬ 


patitis  C  problem.  Bui  much  about 
the  disease  is  uncertain. 

Hepatitis  C  rarely  causes*  immedi¬ 
ate  illness.  Often,  it  is  diagnused  by 
chance,  years,  or  even  decades, 
after  a  person  contracts  it.  In  about 
85  percent  of  cases,  the  infection  is 
permanent  Rnd  people  with  it  be¬ 
come  "chronic  carriers." 

hi  a  minority  of  cases,  hepatitis  t 
causes  severe  liver  scarring  — 
known  as  cirrhosis  —  or,  more 
rarely,  liver  cancer.  Although  nei¬ 
ther  complication  emerges  until 
decades-  after  the  infection  has 
occurred,  about  20  percent  of  pa¬ 
tients  are  expected  to  develop  them 
sometime  in  their  lives,  according 
to  current  projections.  Already, 
complications  from  hepatitis  C  are 
1  the  leading  reason  for  liver  trans¬ 
plants  in  the  U.S. 

"We  may  have  an  epidemic  of 
chronic  liver  disease  in  20  years." 
said  Miririrn  J.  Alter,  the  chief  epi¬ 
demiologist  df  the  hepatitis  branch 
of  the1  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention.  "TTie  medical  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  overcome  with  individu¬ 
als  ...  coming  to  get  it  treated." 

:  While  the  hepatitis  C  virus  was 
isolated  only  eight  years  ago.  pliysi; 

:  dans  had  lonfc  suspectid  a,  microbe 
was  behind  a  mild  form  of  liver  dis- 
ease'that  began  to  be  noticed  in  the 
1  late  1960s  in  some  people  who  had 
received  blood  transfusions.  i 

When  those  patients  were  tested, 
they  did  not  have  either  hepatitis  A 
■or  hepatitis  B,  the  two'irtost  tforn- 
;  mon  viruses  known  to'  cause  tnflam- 
■  mation  of  the  liver.  ,  1  '  ' 

'*■  Doctors  called  the  new  liver  <|iSr 

•  £ase  "non-A,  non-B"  (NANB)  hepalV 
'tls  because  they  Could  not'  identify 
'•the  virus  until  'decades  later.  Onc$ 
Th^y'did,  doctors  determined  jhaj 

most  Of  the'tases  Were  Actually  he- 

ftafititiC:1  i 

•  The  infectioiris  riiosl  Cqinnioii 
'amting  adults  Of  afces  30'  to  49;  trios), 
'of  whoin  contracted  it  at  least'  a 
decade  earlleK  Unlike  the  blood 

-  transfusion  cases,  these  i»e'ople 

•  ■  -  -  >s-  ■  -  ■  -»  ■■ 


were  neither  sick  nor  middle-aged 
when  they  acquired  the  virus. 

In  smite  populations,  however, 
hepatitis  C  is  astonishingly  com¬ 
mon.  hi  V.I92.  a  survey  of  people 
using  the  emergency  room  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  found  that  18  per¬ 
cent  of  patients  tested  positive  for 
hepatitis  C.  In  a  study  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  VA  three  years  ago,  21  i>er- 
eent  of  people  admitted  for  any 
reason  tested  positive.  (About  90 
percent  did  not  know  they  had  it.) 

The  number  of  new  cases  in  the 
U.S.  has  fallen  steeply  since  1989. 

The  only  existing  treatment  for 
hepatitis  C  does  not  work  very  well. 
Patients  get  three  weekly  injections 
of  Interferon-alpha,  an  antiviral  sub¬ 
stance  made  naturally  by  the  body 
in  minute  quantities.  Given  as  a 
drug,  interferon  can  cause  flu-like 
symptoms  and  depression. .  A 
course  of  treatment  costs  about 
$2,500  for  six '  months,  and  two 
courses  are  often  given.  It  only  per¬ 
manently  suppresses 'liver  inflam¬ 
mation  in  10  percent  to  20  percent 
of  patients. 

One  of  the  few  string  sugges¬ 
tions  doctors  catt  fciW  infected  'peo¬ 
ple  is  that  they'  drink  little  alcoijol. 

'  Afebholism  appears  to'  accelerate 
the  virus's  damage  to  the  liver,  and 
particularly  increases  the  ri?k  of 
cancer.  t  .  ' ' '  : 

This  appears  to  have  been1  the 
carie  with- '  former  baseball  star 
Mickey  Mantle,  wild  died  ill  1995 
following  a  liver  transplant  for  can¬ 
cer.  "It  Van  evil  'Combination,”  NIH 
hepatitis  specialisUriy  H.  Hoofnagle 
iaid  of  alcohbl’and  hepatitis  C‘:  ,<We 
generally  suggest  that  patients  use 
aldohol  only  cerejrionially.’’ 

■"  Hdoftagle.wjio  helped  organize 
the  NjH  cbiifereficelndw  underway, 
grid  several  pharmaceutical  cdiiipa- 
nies'ate  sehrcniritf  Intensively'  fol 
betleri merits,' ' 

',  ‘There 'will  be  a  llriod  (of- new 
drugs]  jin  tije  next  'five  years.”  he 
:  said,  "riii  optimistic  Abb'tit  hepatitis 
Ckvthelbhgliaul*  1 

■  t  •  •  •  ■  .  ■  ■  :  r,Li  '  * i* 1 


Over  the  years  International  Health 
■  ,  Insurance  danmark  a/s  has  incorporated 

.  all  the  elements  demanded  by  people 
•  /  who,  when  it  comes  to  Matters  of  health, 

.  .  j/  need  the  ultimate  protection. 

By  listening  to  our  clients,  and 
closely  monitoring  all  their  health 
needs  when  they’re  away  from  home, 
we  are  able  to  respond  with  plans  to  suit 
each  and  every  individual. 

Get  more  Information  about  the  most 
important  card  in  your  and  your  family’s 
..  life  -  fill  out  the  coupon  today  and. 
discover  how  the  world’s  best  health 
insurance  can  help  you  to  face  the 
future  with  confidence. 

The  card  that  gives  credit  to  your  health 
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Love  Lost  in  a  Labyrinth  of  Lies 


Marie  Arana-Ward 

SEARCHING  FOR  EVERARPO: 
A  Story  of  Love,  War  and  the  CIA 
In  Guatemala 
By  Jennifer  K.  Harbury. 

Warner.  329pp.  $24 


YOU  WOULD  be  hard- 
pressed  to  find  more  com¬ 
pelling  fare  during  Women's 
History  Month  than  this  memoir, 
which  tells  the  story  of  a  lone 
American  widow  waging  war 
against  seemingly  insurmountable 
foes,  all  in  the  name  of  love.  When 
Jennifer  Harbury,  Harvard-trained 
lawyer  and  wife  of  a  Guatemalan 
revolutionary  code-named  Ever- 
ardo,  set  out  in  1992  to  learn  what 
had  become  of  her  comandanU  husr 
band  in  the  Guatemalan  highlands, 
she  knew  she  was  going  up  against 
a  military  machine  with  the  blood  of 
150,000  indigenous  Mayans  on  its 
hands. 

What  she  did  not  know  was  that 
her  search  would  lead  her  into  a 
vortex  of  contradictions,  and  hand 
her  clear  evitlcnce  of  CIA  complicity 
along  the  way.  Horbury's  story  is  j 
hardly  over,  but  her  rock-stubborn,  i 
single-minded  pursuit  of  a  simple 
question.  Where  i&  Everardo?,  has 
rendered  some  hard  truths  about 
her  husband’s  country  and  her  own. 

She  met  Everardo  (Efrain  Ba- 
ninta  Velasquez)  at  the  top  of  a 
volcano  in  1990.  For  years  before 
Hurt.  Harbury  bud  been  working  as 
a  legal-aid  lawyer  in  a  Texas  border 
town,  assisting  refugees  who  had 
find  the  gcnocidal  terror  that  was 
sweeping  Guatemala.  By  the  end  of 
the  '80s,  however,  she  Celt  disillu¬ 
sioned  and  powerless.  Within  the 
space  of  a  few  nightmare  years,  440 
Mayan  villages  had  been  wiped  off 
the  map.  The  U.S.  government  was 
pouring  arms  and  dollars  into  the 
Guatemalan  army,  and  U.S.  immi¬ 
gration  officials  were  finding  it  In¬ 
creasingly  uncomfortable  to  accept 
as  truth  the  grisly  tales  of  massnere 
and  torture  that  villager  after 
villager  brought  with  them  as  they 
streamed  through  Texas  border 
stations. 

When  the  United  States  began 
turning  Mayans  away  and  sending 
them  back  to  potential  extermina¬ 
tion,  Harbury  left  her  inw  office  mid 


headed  for  the  heights  of  Taju¬ 
mulco,  where  she  intended  to  write 
a  book  about  tlie  resistance  fightei-s 
who  lived  and  trained  on  dial 
volcano.  She  had  not  intended  to  fall 
in  love. 

"At  first  blush  we  were  an  un¬ 
likely  pair,  weren't  we,  Everardo?" 
Harbury  writes  when  they 
eventually  descend  Tajumulco  and 
slip  off  to  Mexico  City.  "You  with 
your  perfect  Maynn  features  and 
fierce  blnck  eyes,  gliding  across  die 
pavement  with  that  lithe  mountain 
walk  of  yours ...  me  at  your  side,  a 
bit  taller,  a  middle-aged,  middle- 
ciass  gringa  with  the  disoriented 
look  of  a  tourist  just  off  tiie  bus." 
They  spend  a  blissful  stretch  of 
weeks  together  —  she  writing  her 
book,  he  planning  the  next  wave  of 
revolution.  And  then,  in  Texas, 
some  months  later,  they  are 
married. 

Harbury  tells  of  her  own  ideologi¬ 
cal  voyage,  making  it  clear  as  her 
memoir  progresses  that,  if  she  ever 
bad  any  distance  from  the  politics  of 
Guatemala,  by  the  time  she  and 
Everardo  are  man  and  wife  she  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  terrorist  cause. 

Everardo,  a  full-blooded  Mayan 
who  grew  up  starving  and  illiterate 
on  a  coffee  plantation,  was  a  radical 
by  the  age  of  16,  joined  the  fledgling 
ORPA  {Organitacion  Revolti- 
cioHaria  del  Pueblo  eti  Armas),  and 
then  rose  to  commander  of  the 
URNG  ( Uuidad  Revohieivtiaria 
National  Guatcuialteca )  in  the 
remote  jungle  of  Peten.  He  had  lost 
two  wives  to  Hie  struggle:  one  shot 
through  the  heart  during  an  army 
nmbush;  the  second  captured  by  a 
death  squad,  tortured  and  left  to 
die.  Hia  cohort  in  general  had  been 
pierced,  hung,  crushed,  and 
shoveled  into  mass  graves  —  one, 
blown  apart  on  a  charred  field,  had 
left  nothing  for  his  compafleros  to 
bury  save  his  perfectly  intact  brain. 

When  he  returns  to  Guatemala  in 
early  1992  and  is  captured  by  the 
army,  Everardo  is  quite  possibly  the 
biggest  fish  they  have  ever  pulled 
in,  a  trove  of  underground  intelli¬ 
gence.  With  17  years  of  institutional 
memory,  he  knows  every 
compaflero's  name,  every  combat 
unit,  every  move  In  store.  But  ho 
doesn't  talk. 

Harbury's  book  recounts  the  Ini- 


Programmed  to  Win 


Joaaph  McLellan 

KASPAROV  VERSUS  DEEP  BLUE: 
Computer  Chess  Comes  of  Age 
By  Monty  Newborn 
Springer.  322pp.  $29.05 

SOMETHING  historic  and  trau¬ 
matic  happened  in  Philadelphia 
on  February  10,  1990.  For  the  first 
time,  a  computer  playing  under 
standard  match  conditions  (two 
hou  rs  to  make  its  first  40  moves)  de¬ 
feated  a  world  chess  champion. 

The  news  that  an  IBM  program 
called  Deep  Blue  had  beaten  Garry 
Kasparov  was  prominently  featured 
in  the  media  and  electrified  people 
around  the  world  —  not  merely 
those  who  regularly  follow  chess 
news,  but  literally  millions  who 
were  interested  in  technology,  in 
competitive  activities  or  simply  in 
humanity’s  position  as  the  lord  of 
creation.  The  game  was  carried  on 
the  Internet  nnd  attracted  some 
1,200  “hits"  per  minute. 

The  general  reaction  wns  shock. 
The  human  race  had  been  symboli- 


Til  death  us  do  part . . .  Jennifer  Hiirbury  with  n  picture  of  her  dead 
husband,  Everardo  photoorapi  i:  slan  *»mi  n  i 


cnily  and  collectively  humiliated  by 
an  inanimate  object,  found  second- 
best  in  the  faculty  that  we  prize 
most  dearly  —  our  ability  to  solve 
problems  through  applied  reason¬ 
ing. 

Since  the  day  when  the  leg¬ 
endary  "steel-drivin*  man"  John 
Henry  Just  barely  won  his  competi¬ 
tion  with  a  steam  drill  and  “died 
with  his  hammer  in  his  hand,"  the 
human  race  has  become  used  to  the 
physical  superiority  of  machines. 
Fork  lifts  can  pick  up  heavier  loads 
and  automobiles  can  run  faster,  but 
we  still  enjoy  weight  lifting  and  foot¬ 
racing  on  our  limited  human  scale. 
The  important  point,  after  all,  is  who 
sits  in  the  driver's  seHt  But  here  we 
had  an  assemblage  of  wires  and  sili¬ 
con  chips  taking  the  initiative,  set¬ 
ting  itself  up  in  opposition  to  its 
creator  and  soundly  thrashing  him. 

This  was  a  shocking  departure 
from  the  exhibition  In  1985  when 
Kasparov  had  played  simultane¬ 
ously  against  32  computers  and  won 
all  32  games.  True,  he  had  lost  one 
game  to  a  computer  in  1994,  but 


tial  reports  of  Everardo's  death  that 
suggested  his  end  was  a  probable 
“suicide,"  her  nerve-wracking  trip  to 
a  Guatemalan  village  to  identify  his 
remains,  and  the  moment  when  she 
realizes  with  chilling  certainty  that 
the  skull  they  pull  from  the  grave 
cannot  be  his.  It  is  the  first  step  in  u 
terrible  pilgrimage.  For  years  she  is 
sent  from  office  to  office,  from 
Guatemala  to  Washington,  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  biznrrcfy  contradictory 
stories:  He  is  most  certainly  dead, 
he  Is  most  certainly  in  captivity,  he 
has  run  off  with  another  woman,  lie 
is  lost  In  the  jungle,  he  lias  deserted 
the  cause. 


that  was  In  speed  chess,  when  he 
had  only  30  minutes  to  make  all  his 
moves.  Computers  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  advantage  at  that  speed,  and 
nobody  took  that  game  very  seri¬ 
ously. 

But  playing  under  standard  world 
championship  rules?  That  gets  to 
the  ego.  Kasparov  had  summed  up 
the  problem  in  1989  before  begin¬ 
ning  a  match  (which  lie  won  easily) 
against  a  predecessor  of  Deep  Blue 
called  Deep  Thought:  "I  don’t  know 
how  we  can  exist  knowing  that 
there  exists  something  mentally 
stronger  than  us." 

Monty  Newborn,  a  mqjor  figure 
in  the  history  of  computer  chess 
and  an  ideal  choice  to  write  this  de¬ 
finitive  study,  thinks  we  had  better 
get  used  to  the  idea: 

"For  the  first  quarter-century  of 
progress  in  computer  chess,  com¬ 
puters  were  clearly  inferior  (to  good 
human  players).  For  the  last  five 
years,  they  have  been  battling  on  a 
relatively  even  fooling  with  the  top 
players,  and  the  two  combatants  wlU 
probably  remain  fairly  equal  for  die 
next  several  years.  But  the  day  is 
not  too  far  off  when  the  best  players 
will  no  longer  be  serious  competi- 


And  then  quite  unexpectedly  an 
escaped  compancro  arrives  In  u*ll 
her  he  has  seen  Everardo  with  his 
own  eyes  —  in  a  cell  in  an  army 
prison,  stripped  to  his  underwear 
and  strapped  to  a  cot.  "ilia  entire 
body  wns  grotesquely  swollen  .  .  . 
and  he  was  speaking  in  a  strange 
voice,  ns  if  drugged,  raving  almost." 
Next  to  him  is  u  tank  of  gns.  Stand¬ 
ing  over  hint  me  three  army 
officers. 

Harbury  takes  this  uifonimtinn 
and  confronts  the  Gualeimitnn 
Minister  of  Defense,  the  U.S. 
Ainbnssndor,  tile  OAS  and  lumum 
rights  networks,  the  chief  of  army 


lion.  Computers  will  simply  con¬ 
sider  too  many  possibilities  and  set 
up  positions  that  are  too  complex 
for  mere  mortals  to  cope  with." 

So  what?  Is  anyone  bothered  by 
the  fact  that  n  hand-held  calculator 
can  find  a  square  root  faster  limn 
any  human?  The  answer  is  tiiat  if 
finding  square  roots  were  h  compet¬ 
itive  activity,  as  chess  certainly  Is 
from  the  human  point  of  view,  some 
of  us  would  be  seriously  disturbed. 

But  not  yet.  Fortunately  this 
game  was  only  the  first  in  a  six- 
game  match.  Kasparov  won  the  sec¬ 
ond  game,  partly  because  Deep 
Blue  had  technical  problems,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  match  ob¬ 
servers  enjoyed  the  remarkable 
spectacle  of  Kasparov  gradually 
learning  how  to  cope  with  this 
unique  adversary.  The  final  score 
waB  4  to  2  in  Kasparov's  favor,  but 
this  does  not  reflect  the  relative 
playing  strength  of  the  adversaries; 
Kasparov  was  better  than  Deep 
Blue  but  nowhere  near  twee  as 
good.  The  six  games  between  Kas¬ 
parov  and  Deep  Blue,  with  an  exten¬ 
sive  commentary  that  fills  some  43 
pages,  are  the  heart  of  this  book, 
but  It  offers  much  more  than  its  title 
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intelligence,  anyone  she  can  think 
of  who  can  help  her  find  out  ifW 
husband  is  still  alive.  Her  account  of 
Hie  web  of  duplicity  that  both 
governments  begin  to  weave 
ciit uiiul  Everardo's  case  is  detailed 
and  mesmerizing.  First,  they  all  say 
Hint  the  Guatemalan  army  never 
had  Everardo.  And  then  they  Insist 
lie  is  dead.  "But  if  they  never  had 
him.  how  would  they  know  he's 
dead?"  she  asks  everyone  she  can 
corner. 

As  they  grow  impatient  with  the 
woman's  dogged  persistence  and 
casebook  logic,  the  GuntenmlBn  po¬ 
tentates  mount  a  frustrated  defense. 
They  accuse  her  of  insanity,  of 
falling  for  terrorist  disinformation. 
And  then,  when  all  fails,  they  tell 
her  it  is  impossible  to  believe  she 
was  ever  married  to  Everardo  in  the 
first  place.  How,  after  all,  could  an 
educated  white  woman  be  attracted 
to  a  miserable  indio? 

ENRAGED  now,  Harbury 

stages  three  hunger  strikes 
one  in  front  of  the 

Guatemalan  army  headquarters  in 
1993.  one  in  front  of  the  presidential 
palace  ill  1994,  and  a  third  in  front  of 
the-  While  House  in  1995.  On  the 
12th  day  of  her  third  strike,  iff 
body  ruviigcd  by  hunger,  IheitCon- t 
gressmau  Robert  Torricelli  (D.-Nen  i 
Jersey)  calls  her  to  his  offices  and 1 
i  presents  her  wiili  die  products  of1 
his  own  research:  Not  only  is  Ever¬ 
ardo  dead.  In*  died  in  (lie  hands ofa 
Guatemalan  CIA  asset,  an  nriny  ] 
officer  wlic i  was  paid  ivW.MOuf  l1  i 
taxpayer  money  for  his  ghoulish  | 
labors  —  I  he  very  man  Harbury  j 
bad  suspect ■ 'd  from  the  wry  start.  1  I 
Harbury's  memuir  is  hardly  ; 
peril  rl.  She  attempts  parts  of  in; 
smnnl  person,  writing  from  tins  ft 
lime  as  ii  she  were  addrmt 
Kvrranlo  himself.  The  technique, 
which  worked  iMissnbly  well  in  On- 
ana  T’allaci’s  memoir  of  her  Greek 
resistance  lover,  A  Man,  seems  jar- 
ring  here:  spotty  and  contrived.  The 
book  is  also,  in  ils  initial  chapters.  ( 
horrendously  edited,  so  that  Ew 
ardo's  eyes  are  ulways  "fierce,  his 
hands  forever  “small  and  brown,  lift 
courage  relentlessly  “legendary. 

Nevertheless,  the  render  wno 
makes  it  past  Searching  For  Ever- 

anlo's  bumpy  beginning  will  be  wen 

rewarded.  'Micro  are  heroics  h«J- 

There  is  a  bold  reach  for  truth.  And. 

most  memorably,  there  is  #  clear 
eyed  gazo  into  a  labyrinth  of  lies. 


suggests.  It  will  not  quit# 
how  to  design  your  own  cne» 
playing  computer  program,  w 
discusses  the  technical  and  K 
sophicfll  aspects  of  this  activity 
considerable  depth,  as  well  » 
history,  beginning  with i  the  llteoreU 
cal  work  of  Claude  shannon  ■“ 
Alan  Turing.  •  inn  fl.raeSl 
There  are  also  nearly  100  g 
tracing  the  development  o 

puter  chess  skills  from  the 
1960s  to  last  year  -JgJ 
several  games  with  a  CHR®-  ^ 
ily  won  by  Bobby  Fischer,  rj 
the  early  games  must  bei jwjjj. 
dumbest  examples  of  ch  . 

ness  ever  preserved 

but  it  is  fascinating  £  ft,* 
puter  programmers  learJM  ^ 
one  another  and  .from  th  ^ 

mistakes,  gradually  ^  j 
software  and  improving  “  ^  j 

ware  until  their  nogitioo*  j 

aider  millions  of  P°?slbL,  tate# 
per  secopd  and  senoiisfy 
humanity's  seif-esteem-  ^ 
pertain  comfort  to  0  jyprof 

blunders  perpetrated  by ^  t 

grams  and  even  ech°eo  .  Jpu  % 
rippn  Blue  a  laat-g®0-  •  fl 
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How  the  crook  of  the  century  was  caught 


Pan  Atkinson _ 

Number  12,  one  of  the 
smaller  Old  Bailey  court¬ 
rooms,  has,  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  housed  a  single  defendant,  a 
sober-suited  Pakistani  in  hfa  early 
sixties  facing  charges  of  false  ac¬ 
counting.  The  atmosphere  haB  been 
low-key  and  purposeful;  the  casual 
observer  may  have  assumed  Abbas 
Gokal  to  be  a  prosperous  accoun¬ 
tant  from  the  Aslan  heartlands  of 
Middlesex,  someone  accused  of  q 
technical  breach  of  the  law. 

But  appearances  are  deceptive. 
Gokal  Is  the  biggest  single  fraudster 
to  8 land  trial  anywhere  on  earth.  At 
$1.2  billion,  his  swindles  dwarf 
those  of  Robert  Maxwell,  Bernie 
Cornfield  or  any  of  the  other  giants 
of  fraud.  Three  years  before  2000 
we  have  our  “crook  of  the  century", 
and  his  name  is  Abbas  Kassimali 
Gokal.  Thief,  forger,  smuggler  of 
nuclear-weapons  components,  bed- 
mate  of  the  cocaine  borons' 
favourite  bank ...  the  rap  sheet  ex¬ 
hausts  several  typewriter  ribbons. 

One  of  three  brothers,  the  former 
Karachi  shipping  tycoon  rode  the 
commodity  boom  of  the  early  1970s, 
cuddled  up  to  Pakistan's  strongman 

I  General  Zia  and  hosted  big  parties 
for  the  great  and  the  good  at  inter¬ 
national  hot-air  conventions  such  as 
the  World  Economic  Forum  in 
Davos,  Switzerland. 

Respected  as  one  of  the  new  wave 
ofThird  World  moguls,  able  to  turn 
his  ethnic  background  and  religion 
to  good  account  in  dealing  with 
Asian  and  African  "commodity 
nationalists",  Gokal  appeared  to  be 
the  first  merchant  prince  to  emerge 
from  a  Pakistan  recovering  from  the 
1971  war  with  India  and  consequent 
loss  of  Bangladesh.  But  all  the  time 
he  was,  as  the  other  half  of  the 
$13  billion  theft  and  plunder  ma¬ 
chine  called  Bank  of  Credit  and 
Commerce  International,  a  key 
player  in  history's  biggest  fraud. 

BCCI  and  Gokal's  Gulf  transport 
group  were  two  sides  of  the  same 
counterfeit  coin.  Neither  had  any 
money  of  its  own,  indeed  both  were 
insolvent  many  times  over.  But  in 
the  hall  of  mirrors  that  Is  bonking, 
Gulf  was  just  what  BCCI  needed. 
These  two  bankrupt  shells  main¬ 
tained  each  other’s  Illusion  of 
solvency. 

It  worked  like  tills:  BCCI  was 
able  to  show  all  its  dud  loans  to  Gulf 
front  companies  aB  solid  assets, 
while  Gulf  was  fraudulently  kept 
afloat  by  the  Injection  of  cash,  some 
real,  sohne1  illusory,  from  BCCI. 
And,  accordixig  to  Peter  Truell  and 
Urry  GurWbi  in  their  book  BCCI 
(Bloomsbury;  1992),  the  illusion 
may  have  had  an  even  deeper  layer. 
"Some  of  the'  6eed  capital  [for 
BCCI]  may  have  come  from  —  or 
via  ~  the  Gokals."  Not  only  wefe 
the  Gokals  the  biggest  customers, 
not  only  did  they  and  BCCI  prop 
each  other  up,  but  the  Gokals  may 
have  been  BCCI  shareholders  all 
along. 

Such  elegancy  symmetrical  docu¬ 
mentary  fraydulence  can  take  yoii 
only  so  far  on  your  road  fo  the 
world's  biggest  swindle;  to  go  (hat 
extra  mile  you  muat  steal  big. 

.  Fortunately,  BCCI  had  a  large, 
juicy  turkey  ' ready  ,  for  the  plucking 
in  thq  shape  of  its  key  shareholder, 
the  hugely1  rich  .  Sheikh  pf  Abu 
Dhabi,  Half  a  billion  of  his  dollars 
were  stolen  to  help  keep  Gqlf's 
ships  afloat  from  the  late  '1970s  to 
early  1990a.  -  .  - 

But  to  what  end?  Investigators 
from  Britain's  Serious  Fraud  Office, 


Victims  of  BCCI  collapse  hear  their  fate  after  falling  prey  to  fraudster  Gokal,  below  photo:  don  mcphee 

Ex-shipping  tycoon  found  guilty  of  vast  fraud 


"THE  biggest  fraud  case  in  hls- 
I  tory  ended  at  London’s  Old 
Bailey  last  week  when  the  for¬ 
mer  shipping  tycoon  Abbas 
Gokal  was  convicted  on  charges 
involving  $  1.2  billion.  His  Gulf 

r-oup  was  the  key  player  in  the 
13  billion  swindle  that  was  the 
Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce 
International,  Dan  Atkinson 
writes. 

Gokal,  aged  61 .  faces  a  prison 
sentence  exceeding  the  10-vear 
fraud  record  against  swindler 
Peter  Clowes,  former  head  of  the 
Barlow  Clowes  savings  group. 
He  will  be  sentenced  on  May  6. 

His  seven-month  trial  limped 
to  an  end  on  Friday  last  week, 
having  loBt  two  jurors  to  sick- 
ness  on  the  way.  The  10  remain¬ 
ing  jurors  spent  a  total  of  4lA 
days  in  deliberations.  They  con¬ 
victed  Gokal  of  conspiracy  to  ac¬ 
count  falsely  and  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud. 

Both  counts  related  to  the 
huge  plot,  stretching  across 


while  conceding  that  BCCI’s 
founder  Agha  Hasan  Abedl  became 
entranced  by  his  own  mystical 
mumbo-jumbo,  Insist  Gulf  was  al¬ 
ways  a  commercial  proposition.  But 
“commercial"  In  the  Pakistani  con¬ 
text  has  its  own  meaning:  Abbas’s 
brother  Mustapha  (along  with 
Abedl)  was  an  adviser  to  General 
Zia.  He  is  also  the  only  British  sub¬ 
ject  to  have  served  In  a  Pakistani 
government  (as  minister;  of,  ship¬ 
ping). 

'  Beyond  that,  Gulf,  was  a 
sanctions-buster  par  excellence. 
TVuell  and  Gurwin  write:  “Mus- 
tapha  Gokal  ...  was  a  financial 
adviser  to  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini, 
according  to  a  former  BCCI  official,  • 
The  Gokals'  companies  were  among 
the  most  Important  shippers  and 
suppliers  to  Iran  during  its  war  with 
Iraq,  supplying  most  non-military 
goods . .  but  also  war  materiel  and 
military  clothing.  A  former  manager 
of  the  Gokals’  Karachi  office  said: 
We  did  everything  for  Inn.  Every¬ 
thing'." 

More  serious  still  was  Gulf's  role 
In  the  procurement  of  nuclear  tech¬ 
nology.  In  1991,  tlie  Guardian  told 
the  world  BCCI  liad  bankrolled  a  se¬ 
cret  three-nation  consortium  (Libya, 
Pakistan  and  Argentina)  seeking  to 
assemble  atomic  weapons.  What  the 


more  than  a  decade,  to  fool  the 
outside  world  into  believing  both 
that  Gulf  was  sound  — -  because 
of  cash  siphoned  off  from  BCCI 
—  and  that  BCCI  was  sound,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  "soUdH  loans  it  had 
made  to  Gulf  front  companies. 

Count  one  involved  falsifying 
documents  to  make  possible 
vaat  loans  from  BCCI  to  Gulf; 


Guardian  couldn't  say,  because  of 
libel  danger,  was  that  Gulf  was  sub* 
pected  of  providing  the  transport. 

It  was  this  suspicion  that  helped 
prompt  the  US  authorities  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  deal  with  Gokal  in  July  1994. 
He  would  leave  the  Banctuaify  of 
Karachi,  fly  to  New  York  and  jiame 
any  US  subjects  Involved  in  nudear 
wrongdoing;  in  !  return,  not  only 
would  charges  be  dropped  In  the  US  ‘ 
but,  the  suggestion -Was,  Cousin  Brit 
would  also  .be  elbowed  into  grudg¬ 
ing  acceptance  that  Gokal  made  a 
better  witness  than  defendant 
Gokal  spied  his  ticket  from 
Karachi  back  to  the  international 
business  circuit  And  acceptance. 

.  Five  days  before  Gokal’s  scheduled  > 
Karachi-New  York  'flight,  the  Man¬ 
hattan  district  attbrjnpy's  office  tele¬ 
phoned  Detective  Sergeant  Douglas 
Reeinan  at  the  Gokal  was  ’ 
winging  in;  any  :  questions  .  the 
British  would  like  put  to  him?  Det’ 
Sgt  Reeman  gave  a  hurried  "No", 
got  ccff  the  telephone  and  alerted  his 
seniors.  By  FridAy,  a  warrant;  had 
been  issued;  | 

•Gokal's  flight  had  to  refuel  at 
Fraukfort;  the  same  airport  that  was 
to  prove  the  undoing  pf  rogue  trader 
Nick  Leespn  in  tlid  following  year. 
The  Germans  agreed -to  evacuate  , 
.  the  aircraft  "for  security  reasons''; 


count  two  covered  a  similar 
process  in  reverse  when,  from 
1987  onwards,  Gokal  helped 
BCCI  hide  from  the  bank’s  audi¬ 
tors  the  extent  of  BCCI  exposure 
to  Gulf  by  creating  a  false  struc¬ 
ture  of  offshore  companies  sup¬ 
posedly  unconnected  with  Gulf. 

Moves  may  be  made  to  confis¬ 
cate  some  of  GoIcbTb  assets, 
partly  to  recoup  some  of  the 
$6  million  legal  aid  he  has  been 
granted.  In  all,  the  Investigation 
and  trial  have  coat  British  tax¬ 
payers  about  $16  million. 

Gokal's  conviction  marks  a 
triumphant  exit  for  the  director 
of  the  Serious  Fraud  Office, 
George  Staple,  who  bows  out  on 
April  18  alter  a  sometimes  trou¬ 
bled  five  years. 

Gokal's  victims  Included  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  BCCI  de¬ 
positors  around  the  world.  The 
Aslan  community  was  particu¬ 
larly  badly  affected  because  the 
bank  had  branches  in  India, 
Pakistan  and  the  Middle  East 


Gokal,  presumably  smelling  a  rat, 
stayed  on  board  with  his  wife.  He 
was  found  and  arrested. 

Tbo  late,  the  Manhattan  DA  had 
discovered  Britain  —  still  smarting 
from  the,  spectacular  fallout  from. 
BCCrs  Fortress  of  Fraud,  100  Lead- 
enhall  Street  —  was.  in  no  mood  to 
-pl&y  US  geopolitics  with  the  crook 
of  tiie  century.-  . 

As  the  Crown  Argument  had  It, 
Gokal/Gulf  had  enjoyed  a .dlsjhopest 
relationship  with  BCCI  dating  back, 
to  the  1970s:  "Within  that  dishonest 
relationship,  AKG  (Gokal]  and  the 
Gulf  Group  received  secretly  mil¬ 
lions  upon  millions  of  dollars  from 
BCCI  from  at  least  the  mid-1980s. 
Tlie  !■  exact  sum  may  never  be 
known."  Further,  “As  part  of  the  re¬ 
lationship,  he  and  others  agreed  to 
falsify  documents  on  a  vast  scale.” 

As  Truell  and  Gurwin  suggest, 
"Abedl  was  extremely  Impressed  by 
the  Gokals.  They  were  cosmopolitan  i 
men,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Western  ways,!  who  carried  them¬ 
selves  with,  style.  Abbas  Gokal  was 
something  bf  a  dandy.  He  sported  a 
goatee  anclu^uilly  had  a'square  Silk 1 
liandkerchfaf  poking  out ,  of  the 


their  base  was  a  plush  building  on 
the  Cours  de  Rive,  with  expensive 
Italian  marble  even  on  the  back 
stairs.” 

Picking  up  the  bill  for  all  this 
were,  of  course,  the  victims  of 
BCCI-Gulf.  The  Crown  stated  that 
"from  1985  through  to  1992  at  a 
time  when  .  .  .  [Gokal]  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  the  Gulf  Group,  we 
allege,  was  insolvent,  he  lived  a  lav¬ 
ish  lifestyle  around  the  world”.  He 
and  his  immediate  families  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  frauds  and  "greed 
rather  than  any  restraint  marked 
AKG’s  lifestyle  In  the  relevant  years, 
and  lie  dishonestly  used  BCCI 
funds  to  live  in  the  style  he  became 
accustomed  to". 

Loans  —  vast  loans  —  were  ap¬ 
proved  without  documentation.  This 
mattered  little  In  the  early  1970s, 
when  Gulf  rode  a  worldwide  ship¬ 
ping  boom,  itself  a  byproduct  of  the 
last  heady  surge  of  growth  as  the 
post-war  trenie  anuses  degloire  drew 
to  a  close.  It  mattered  rather  more 
as  world  shipping  hit  the  downturn 
of  the  late  1970s:  “Instead  of  cutting 
his  losses  and  turning  off  the  spigot, 
Abedi  continued  lending  to  Ills 
friends.  In  so  doing,  he  tied  BCCI's 
i  fate  ever  more  closely  to  that  of  tile 
Gokals"  (Truell  and  Gurwin) . 


AS  THE  Crown  put  it:  “Each 
of  their  fortunes  was  linked 
to  that  of  the  other  and  ...  if 
one  slipped,  both  would  fall."  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  commitment  on  such  a 
scale  to  a  single  borrower  violated 
every  principle  of  sound  banking. 

Multinational  BCCI-Gulf  was  able 
to  avoid  exposure  by  ensuring  no 
one  bank  regulator  would  see  the 
whole  picture.  Even  so,  a  few  rays  of 
light  broke  into  the  crazy  house  of 
BCCI,  one  of  them  a  confidential  re¬ 
port  by  the  US  bank  regulator,  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  (OCC),  in  February  1978. 
At  that  time,  BCCI's  lending  to  Gulf 
amounted  to  three  times  its  total 
capital  and  30  times  the  accepted 
ratio. 

Worse,  $122.5  million  of  the 
bank's  $185  million  of  BCCI  loans 
were  graded  substandard  by  the 
OCC.  This  aspect  of  the  fraud  —  the 
keeping  afloat  of  Gulf  Group  at  all 
costs  —  formed  the  first  charge 
against  Gokal,  a  false-accounting 
charge  in  that  he  had  forged  huge 
numbers  of  letters,  guarantees  and 
minutes  of  meetings  to  make  possi¬ 
ble  the  loans. 

Millions  were  sberetiy  pumped 
into  the  group  by  BCCI;  simui- 
1  lahebusly,  the  bank-  was  able  to 
'  continued  on  page  22 
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20  APPOINTMENTS,  COURSES 


Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 

UNIVERSITY  POST  REF.  NO 


4»*. 


ig 

SmPJLi: 


Botswana  SL  Land  Surveying 

Botswana  SL  Water  &  Environmental  Engineering 

Botswana  p  Environmental  Science 

Botswana  _  p  English  Language  &  Linguistics 

Botswana  -  L  Southern  African  literature 

Botswana  L  Theory  A  Practice  of  Drama 

.  Botswana  SL/L  African  Languages 

Botswana  L  English  (ESP/EAP  Reading,  Writing.  Oral/Aural 

&  Study  Skills) 

Botswana  L  English  (EAP/ESP  Business  Communications. 

English  for  Human ttleaftocfal  Sciences/Law) 
Botswana  SL/L  English  (Psychollngulstlcs/Soclollngulstlcs) 

Botswana  SL/L  English  (Syntax/Semantlos/Phonology/ 

Morphology) 

Botswana  Senior  internal  Auditor 

|  Swaziland  '  L  Adult  Education  (Management) 

Swaziland  P/AP/Sl/L  Business  Administration 

Swaziland  L  Statistics 

Swaziland  Assistant  Dean  ol  Student  Affairs 

Swaziland  SL/L  Accounting 

Swaziland  P/AP/SUL  Crop  Production 

Swaziland  P/AP/SUL  Land  Use  &  Mechanisation 

Swaziland  L  Educational  Foundations  &  Management 

Swaziland  P/AP/SUL  Electronic  Engineering 

Swaziland  SLA  Curriculum  Studies  in  Commerce 

Swaziland  L  Demography 

Swaziland  P/AP/SL  English  Language 

Swaziland  AP/SL/L  English  Literature 

Swaziland  L  Academic  Communication  Skills 

West  Indies  (Barbados)  1/AL  Obstetrics  &  Gynaecology 

West  Indies  (Jamaica)  SL/L  Psychology  or  Educatfon/Educatlonal 

Testing  &  Measurement 

West  Indies  (Jamaica)  L  Teaching  ot  Science 

West  Indies  (Jamaica)  L  Curriculum  Theory 

West  Indies  (Jamaica)  L  Computer  Education 

West  Indies  (Trinidad)  L/AL  Psychology 

AUSTRALIA 

ANU  (Canberra)  F/RF  Archaeology  &  Natural  History 

ANU  (Canberra)  L  Human  Ecology 

Griffith  (Queensland)  p/AP  Suicide  Research  &  Prevention 

Melbourne  Director,  Faculty  Education  Unit. 

Faculty  of  Medicine,  Donllstiy  &  Health  Sciences 
Melbourne  Chairs  of  Architecture 

Naw  South  Wales  Deputy  VIcB-Cha'ncellor  (Academic  Affairs) 

Queensland  P  Physiotherapy 

HONG  KONG 

Chinese  Unlv.  Hong  Kong  SL/L  Ophthalmology  &  visual  Sciences 

Chinese  Unlv.  Hong  Kong  L  Surgery 

Unlv.  Hong  Kong  P/AP/ASP  Education 

Unlv.  Hong  Kong  Clinical  AP/ASP  Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Unlv.  Hong  Kong  ASP  Economics  Education 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Canlerbu  ry  Chair  Applied  Mathematics 

Canterbury  L  Clinical  Psychology 

PACIFIC 

PNGUT  (Papua  Naw.Guinea)  AP  &  L  Mathematics  &  Computer  Solenoe 
PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea)  SL  Open  &  Distance  Learning 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Cambridge  l  Romanticism 

Abbreviations:  P  -  Professor;  AP  «  Associate  Prolessor,  ASP -Assistant  Professor:  SL 
Lecturer.  L  ■  Lecturer,  AL  ■  Assistant  Lecturer,  F  ■  Fellow;  RF -  Research  Fellow 

Far  further  details  of  any  of  the  above  staff  valiancies  please  contact  the 
Appointments  Department,  ACU,  3B  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OPF,  UK 
(Inlernat.  tel.  +44 171  813  3024  (24  hour  answerphonej;  fix +44 171 813  3055; 
a-malf;  anpMaaa.aa.uk),  quoting  reference  number  of  posl(s).  Details  will  ho 
coni  by  alrmall/flrst  Glass  post.  A  sample  oopy  ol  the  publication  Appointments 
ht  Commonwealth  Universities,  Including  subscription  details,  la  available 
from  Ota  tame  source. 

Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth  ' 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW 
Department  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies 

LECTURER  IN  LITERATURE  . 
AND  THEOLOGY  WITH 
JAPANESE  STUDIES 

£16,045-£2 1,016  p.a. 

You  will  be  expected  to  have  completed  a  research  degree  In  a 
relevant  field  and  be  able  to  contribute  to  both  teaching  and 
research  In  Literature  and  Theology  and  some  Sspecis  of 
lapancse  Studies. 

The  post  carries  a  specific  administrative  responsibility  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  established  Postgraduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Literature  and  Theology. 

This  post  Is  available  from  1st  December  1997  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  1  , . 

For  further  particulars  (preferably  on  a  postcard)  quoting 
appropriate  Ref.  No.  I14/TG  tot  Personnel  Service?,  '* 
University  of  Glasgow,  Glasgow,  GIZ  806.  Closing  date  ' 
Friday  2  Sth  April  1997. 

The  Unhrnlly  Is  committed  to  equality  of  opportunity  In  employment 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 


Leicester 

University 

Established  in  1966,  the  Coni  re  for  Mass 
Communication  Research  (CMCR)  is  ono  of  (he 
world’s  oldest,  best  known  centres  of  media  scholarship. 


m  mi 

■  < () 
M!  1. 1) 


IMA  liN  MASS 

communications 

Distitncc  ( .('iirnint* 


1 


This  Is  a  part-time,  2  year  distance  learning  course, 
for  every  media  professional  and  student  of  media 
issues.  Contact  us  IMMEDIATELY  for  April  start. 


Key  course  themes  Include; 

•  power,  regulation  and  competition  In  media  Industries 

•  global  media,  local  resistance 

•  longuage  and  image  in  media  texts 

•  media  and  politics,  gender  race  and  family 

•  "reading"  the  media,  audiences  and  reception 

•  issues  In  media  management,  training,  ethics 

•  theory  and  methodology  in  media  research 

•  options  in  film  and  telecommunications 

Study  by  distance  learning  with  Leicester 
University; 

•  the  only  UK  distance  lenrning  MA  In  mass 
communications 

•  minimal  disruption  to  employment  or  family 

•  high  quality  texts  and  AV  materials 

•  prepared  by  lending  experts  worldwide 

•  occasional  weekend  or  day  schools  (UK  and  other 
selected  countries)  -  voluntnry 

•  email  course  conferencing 

Assessment  is  by  assignment,  examination  und 
dissertation.  Candidates  should  hold  a  good  honours 
degree  or  equivalent.  Applicants  with  relevant 
professional  experience  and  those  just  graduating  will 
also  be  considered.  Strong  proficiency  in  English 
Language  is  Csscniinl. 

Courses  commence  April  and  ( Jclober. 

For  cmirse  brochure  and  application  forms,  contact 
The  Course  Secretary,  quoting  ror  nU(JW497. 
CMCR,  University  of  Leicester,  1(M  Regent  Road, 
Leicester  LEI  7LT.  UK.  ’foil  +44  116  252  5275. 
Fax:  +44  116  252  5276. 
entail:  cmcr-dl@Icjtc.uk 

Promoting  excellence  In  Llnlverslty 
leaching  and  research 


EC  Postdoctoral 

Research 

Fellowships 

Nonlinear  dynamics  and 
statistical  physics  of 
spatially  extended  systems 

As  part  of  an  EC  Training  &  Mobility  of 
Researchers"  network  of  the  above  title,  the  EC 
has  funded  a  number  of  postdoctoral  research 
fellowships  for  the  period  from  now  until 
September  1 999  to  be  held  at  the  following 
research  centres:  Nonlinear  Systems  Laboratory 
(NSL),  University  of  Warwick;  Nonlinear  Centre 
(NLC),  University  of  Cambridge;  and  Dynamical 
Systems  Group,  Queen  Mary  &  Westfield 
College,  London. 

The  fellowships  are  for  two  years  or  less  and  am 
restricted  to  EC  citizens  who  are  not  UK  citizens 
and  have  not  worked  In  the  UK  for  more  than  18 
:  of  the  24  months  prior  to  appointment:  Candidates 
must  hold  a  doctoral  degree  or  be  close  to  ' :  • 
completing  one<  Salary  will  be  at  the  University  of 
Warwick’s  standard  rates  for  postdoctoral 
.  researchers  (currently  £16,159  -  £22,785  per  , 
annum  depending  on  age). 

Application  fomts  and  further  particulars  can  he 
obtained  from  the  Personnel  Office,  University  of 
Warwick ,  Coventry  CV4  7AL  (tel;  01203  523627) 
quoting  reference  34/3 A/96.  Closing  date  for 
applications  18  April  1997. 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
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THE  BRITISH 
INSTITUTE 
OF  FLORENCE 

Italian/ Art  History 
Regular  short  courses 
One  year ‘A’ levels 
Pre-university  courses 
Gap  year  semesters 
Easier  revision  counes 
Summer  with  opera 

Teli+39  SS  284031 
Fax: +39  55  289557 
Lungarno  Guicciardini  9 
50125  Firenze 


Diploma  Courses 

by  Distance  l.eoinmr, 


ESP  (Business)  courses 
also  available. 

The  English  Language  Ctr, 
Standbrook  Hs,  Suite  3c, 
2-5  Old  Bond  8treet, 
London  W1X  3TB 


CONSERVATION,  ENV.  & 
C/SIDE  CAREERS? 

Don't  despair!  Exclusive  vacancies 
suitable  lor  the  experienced  AND 
inexperienced,  in  the  UK  AND 
overseas!  -SAE  lo(GW) 
ADC  Environment  Unit  3033 
Nobel  Square.  Basildon.  Essex 
SS131TL.UK 


TANZANIA  1997 

huicy-lomg 
‘some tiling  useful'? 
S|i«*iifi  three  mi 'info  living  wi 
working  In  rural  AfrtaMJ 
IkmIiIi- related  village  projeas 
No  skills  needed. 

IT  you're  18-28.  Ilnd  out  how 
by  calling 

Health  Projects  Abroad 
on  0162$  640053. 


Advertisements 

it  is  n  condition  ol  accepted 
of  ndvorllsemenl  orders  thqt 
I  ho  proprietors  of  The 
Guardian'  Woekly  do  not 
yuuruntoe  ihe  Insertion  of  any 
particular  advertisement  on  a 
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APPOINTMENTS,  COURSES  21 


Write!  j 


Diploma  courses  in 
Freelance,  Fiction  & 
News  Journalism 

London 
School  of 
Journalism 

Home  Study  and 
Tutorial  teaching 


(,ll.  33  /  pineals  l/r'ir.s, 
I  tuition  II  3  .?//(,  I  A 


b£  Diploma  in 

COUTCE  -Kir 

a  Management 

3  Programs:  (no  pfi-rajiMK  rsqilrd) 

•  fond  Me  aogenvii  Program 

•  Hum  Ineirta  Mu  og  mint  Frog  ram 


I  i  '  HMjl 


wm  rtoe  b(  bmo/edm.  ttn  ■ 

NR  A  llll  INFOUUTiOR  HCU0I 

eflnll:moti@cofl)oa.bc.co 


COUNTRY  DIRECTOR 


PLAN  International  Is  one  of  the  world's  largest  International  non-governmental  organisations  delivering  humanitarian  child  focused  development  programmes  In 
over  40  of  the  world's  least  developed  countries.  PLAN  has  no  religious,  political  or  governmental  affiliation.  Child  sponsorship  Is  the  .bask)  foundation  ofJN  _ 
organisation.  PLAN  la  recruiting  several  dynamto,  experienced  development  professionals  with  strong  leadership  skills  to  fill  the  senior  post  of  Country  Director  In 
various  PLAN  programme  countries.  Our  Immediate  need  Is  to  fill  vacancies  In  Ghana,'  Brazil  and  Vietnam. 


As  Country  Director  you  are  responsible  for  providing  overall  leadership  to 
PLAN’S  operation  in  country.  You  will  report  to  PLAN’S  Regional  Director  and 
will  be  a  member  of  a  Regional  Management  Team  that  Is  expected  to 
provide  Input  Into  new  programme  policy  development  as  well  as 
communicating  and  executing  organisational  polloles. 

Your  major  responsibilities  will  Include  developing  and  implementing 
sustainable  programme  activities  that  are  aligned  with  PLAN’S  goals  In  the 
health,  education,  habitat  and  livelihood  domains  and  ensuring  that  In  country 
financial  management  and  administrative  systems  comply  with  PLAN’S 
standards.  Maintaining  reliable  and  accurate  communications  between 
PLAN’S  beneficiaries  and  our  sponsor  partners  world-wide  Is  an  essential 
element  of  the  Country  Director  position. 


You  will  be  expected  to  maintain  excellent  relations  with  major  development 
organisations  and  local  government  and  to  Increase  PLAN'S  awareness  In. 
country. 

The  position  demands  a  degree  level  education,  proven  track  record  of  al 
least  eight  years'  experience  In  programme/project  development  and  ‘ 
management  in  the  developing  world.  At  least  five  years  senior  management 
experience  la  essential  and  evidence  of  leading  successful  teams  Is  highly 
desirable.  Fluent  English  b  required  and  fluency  In  a  second  language, 
preferably  French,  Spanish  or  Portuguese  would  be  particularly  useful.  You 
will  be  expected  to  travel  extensively  in/outside  your  country  of  assignment 
PLAN  offers  a  competitive  International  salary  and  benefits  package  Including 
expatriation  assistance  where  appropriate. 


Interested  candidates  should  submit  their  CV  supported  by  appropriate  references,  a  letter  explaining  how  you  meet  the  job  requirements  and  your  availability  to 
the  attention  for  Mary  Mackenzie,  PLAN  International,  Chobham  House,  Christchurch  Way,  Woking,  Surrey  GU21 1 JG,  United  Kingdom.  Fax  (44)  1 483  756505, 
email  mackenz1e@plan.gels.com  Closing  date:  30th  April  1997. 

PLAN  International  Is  committed  to  a  policy  of  equal  opportunities  and  encourages  applications  for  this  post  from  both  men  and  women. 


PLAN 

INTERNATIONAL 


PLAN  is  committed  to  achieving  lasting  Improvement!  In  the  Hoes  of  poor  children  world-wide. 


E 


Mid  Sweden  University 

Is  a  fast  growing  University  In  Sweden  with  12,000  students, 
located  in  the  attractive  mid  Sweden  region,  known  for  good 
skiing  end  boating. 

Postdoc  in  Electronics 

A  posl  doctoral  position  is  available  Immediately  for  a  motivated 
researcher  Interested  In  numerical  modelling  of  charge  transport 
in  wide  band  gap  semiconductors  using  Monte  Carlo  methods. 

1  The  successful  applicant  will  have  a  Ph  D  In  electrical 
engineering,  physlC9  or  related  science  and  skills  in  computer 
programming.  A  2-year  fixed  term  contract  la  offered  initially. 

For  further  Information  www.ite.mh.se/ite  new2/research/ 
indax.html  or  contact  Dr  Ulf  Sannemo,  small: 
uil.sannemo@fml.mh.se.  tel  004660  148737,  or  Dept  Head 
Lennart  Bergstrom,  e-mall:  lennart.berg8tromttlte.mh.ee  or  tel 
004660  1 48629.  Applications  In  the  form  of  a  full  CV  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  two  referees,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar,  Mid  Sweden  University,  S-851  70  Sundavall, 
Sweden,  no  later  than  21  al  April,  quoting  ref  no.  31/9700325. 


London-based  educational  foundation  working  In  the 
Arabic-speaking  countries  and  particularly  Palestine  Is  currently 
recruiting  for  a  PROGRAMS  MANAGER. 
Requirements  Include: 

■  At  least  three  years'  experience  In  the  project  and 
financial  management  of  development  projects  in  . 
similar  or  related  areas  (e.g.  education,  culture).  ..  . 

■  A  keen  Interest  in  and  awareness  of  the  culture,  history 
and  socio-political  situation  of  the  region.  • 

I  Excellent  Interpersonal  skills,  IT  skills  and  spoken  and 
written  Arabic. 

■  Demonstrable  ability  to  build  and  lead  project  teams. 
Salary  negotiable 

Detailed  applications  to  be  sent  by  fax  only  by 
April  30  to  00  44 171  823  9137 


CARE  LEAP  PROJECT  COORDINATOR  ISTSBI 

-LUANDA.  ANGOLA  ICAR  1=1 

■  .  .  ■  YBARS 

"W  with  AbIiiuii  Country  Director  (Program),  Irfcmutk*  Unli  (CAUS)  Mintger, 
kllonj  Project  Miniget;  ind  hndi  of  Food  md  Procurement  Unlu  to  develop  drtulcd 
■mpknirauiUm  pilot  Orepet  provtacul  pUnnlng  letMUO  w  ensure  jurrtdpuloo  ind 
■Ptmnu  of  Gcfcenuneat  of  Angola  siiff.  Ensure  imptemenUilon  of  FARM®,  UFPRAM. 
rnd  EPF  uiiviilK  irrou  schedule  ibd  ofhlgh  qnilhy  AmUi  AgrammtiB  In  prejnrlng 
wining  phu  ud  syliU  (or  uroulM&s  ind  other  pwjrcr  ind  GOA  inff,  wferr  monthly 
Wdgrt  reponi  I(>  ensure  upedlturej  ire  Ip  line  with  budgKi.  muring  tbu  AgwuomWs 
eipendlmre  uutyti  report,  la  1  timely  fahJon.  Boure  timely  irrtnli.  durance. 
'W'V-  forwarding,  ui  dlsrlhutton  of  PL  480  traanuxbrie*.  Emure  ihu  fwjeo 
pnxwd  Inx^ormcy  ffXfa  plioj,  ind  tbu  qpilUy  of  project  lmpJmeniitton.il d  the  bluett 
««irrd.  QUAuPICA'nONS:  Muietx  degree  In  igricufture  or  relued  Mi,  u  leu  fire  jr in 
iDltmatoaii  dewlopnutu  ^pedence.  three  of  wfildi  n  pm)M  ranuger  lerei  of  higher. 
Bfcrlence  In  designing  ind  Implementing  extension  prognm  In  dtreioplng  countries, 
“’"'ledge  of  Fanugnete  dr  Spudih.  willingness  to  triro  up  Hi  50%’  of  the  time  visiting 


Department  of  History 

Reader/Senior  Lecturer  in 
North  American  History 

Application*  ire  invited  tor  a  senior  appointment  in  North  American  History 
icniblc  I  tom  September  1 W.  An  appointment  at  Proie.sonil  level  might  be 
possible  lot  a  particularly  strong  candidate.  The  post  will  be  located  in  ihe 
School  ol  Comparative  Ame  t Kin  SmJies  which  is  an  integral  pan  at  the 
Department  ofHiwv 

[he  uut.r»lul  can  JnUle  wdl  ke  an  hutoriin  ot  inieraiuonal  sunding  wuh 
a  ditiinguished  publicanon  recced  in  i  field  of  post -colonial  North  American 
history,  and  will  have  an  mtcreir  in  comparative.  inter-.Amcncan.  arul/or 
inter  jucipiiniry  approaches  to  the  wider  hutonr  anjculnue  ol  the  Amcncai. 

Salan-  will  either  be  on  the  Reader  Scale,  L29J80  -  £31,893  per  annum,  ox  on 
the  Senior  Lecturer  scale,  £29,380- £33,202  per  aniuim,  with  she  possibility 
of  appointment  ui  the  Professorial  range,  minimum  £1 3.882  per  annum. 
Informal  enquiries  about  the  poll  may  be  made  to  Professor  John  King, 
Chairman  of  the  Departmental  Search  Commitcee.  net  0I20J  32J979  or 
e-mail:  J-i* JCing9wanvickJC.uk 


Further  particulars  an  be  obtained 
from  the  Personnel  Office, 
University  of  Warwick, 

Coventry  CV4  7AL 
imlephoncOI  203  523627), 
quoting  reference  J5/A/96. 
dosing  data  28  April  1997. 


WARWICK 


Mid  Sweden  University 

is  a  fast  growing  University  in  Sweden  with  i  2,000  students,  located 
in  the  attractive  mid  Sweden  region,  known  for  good  skiing  and 
boating. 

The  School  of  Informatloii  Technology  li  now  recruiting 

Senior  Lecturers 

One  In  Data  communlcatlona  -  Ref  #  31/9700202 
One  In  Database  Systems  -  Ref  #  31/9700201 
One  in  Software  Engineering  -  Ref  #  31/9700203 
A  PhD  and  a  good  record  of  teaching  (In  English)  and  research  Is 
expected.  Fixed  term  contracts  offered  Initially  with  a  tenure 
possibility  Required  from  aug/sept  1997.  For  further  information 
www.fte.mh.8e/Ite-new2/orDept  Head  Lennart  Bergstrom,  e-mai: 
lennart.bergstromttttanrtLae  or  tel  00*10  60 148629.  AppScallon 
with  at  feast  two  references,  quoting  ref  no,  may  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar,  Mid  Sweden  University,  6-851  70  Suodsvall.  Sweden, 
no  later  then  April  14. 


tj  T3 :)  urotTREECT  m  .3 1  m 


Fbst-gndugie  awards,  Post-doctoral  awards  Ihaching  assluantshlpsi 
Research  awards.  Pull  and  Partial  funding  in  the’  U5A,  "UK,  New 
Zealand,  Canada.  Auaralla,  Africa  etc.  '40  well  researched  possible 
funding  sources  will  be  sehl  to  you  wlihhi  2-days.  All  avenues 
explored,  lb  receive  your  copy:  Send  £15  cheque  to:  Falcon  World 
Links,  4  St.Dunstans  Road,  London,  E7  8DB,  UK. 

e-malliFalcon.ntgloixfflbtinteinetxom 
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Institute  of  Geography  and 
Earth  Sciences 

A  number  of  lectureships  arc  available  at  Aberystwyth  in 
human  and  physical  geography  tenable  from  I  September 
1997.  Candidates  working  in  any  field  of  the  discipline 
arc  invited  to  apply,  but  particular  consideration  may  be 
given  to  those  with  the  following  research  interests: 

■  Contemporary  economic,  political  or  social  geography 

•  Sustainability  and  environ  ment  Glaciology 

•  Environmental  quality  and  pollution 

•  Fluvial  processes  and  hydrology 

All  appointments  will  be  made  at  an  appropriate  point  on 
the  Lecturer  Grade  A  (£16,045  -  £21.016)  or  Grade  B 
t £2 1.894  -  £27,985)  scales,  according  to  qualifications 
and  experience.  Informal  enquiries 
(tel:  01970  -  622631 )  may  be  made  to  Professor  R. 
Dodgshon  or  Professor  M.  Goodwin  for  the  human 
geography  posts,  and  to  Professor  D.  Gilbertson  or 
Professor  J.  Dowdeswcll  for  the  physical  geography 
posts. 

Further  particulars  for  these  posts  and  an  application 
form  to  be  returned  by  2  May  1997,  are  obtainable  from 
the  Personnel  Office,  Old  College,  King  Street, 
Aberystwyth,  Ceredigion,  SY23  2AX. 
Tel.  01970  621832;  fax  01970  622975; 

Email  lml@aber.ac.uk. 

.  Prlfyagol  Cymru  . .  .  ^ 


Aberystwyth 

Untvarallv  ofWaka 


MA  IN  SOCIETY,  SCIENCE  & 
TECHNOLOGY  IN  EUROPE 

This  12  month  MA  offeri  you  an  opportunity  to'fcramliw  the  relationship 
bctwnn  acknce,  technology  end  sodety  (STS).  The  first  sem filer  covers 
nnijor  theoretical  debitea  In  SIS  and  Explorer  the  Implication!  of  scientific 
and  technical  change  in  I|u rape.  During  ths  second  semester,  you  will. have 
•he  opportunity  |6  fal|6w  a  specialist  course  at  one  o(  our  partner 
initllutlons(U  univrreHlesiin  10  countries),. You  are  then  required  to 
prepare  a  research  based  dissertation.  Students  ire  Welcome  from  science^ 
engineering,  hununltles  and  social  scl+iKu^ia^kgrepnds.  .  - 
KSRC  quota  atudentshlp  available,  together  with  departmental 
orivjlarsNpa  and  ERASMUS  lupporl  foe  travet  In  the  &ecdnd  eeraatonr. 
0uslngdals'f<K  appflcants  seefclng  funding  is  >ur  nb  twr.  !"  •/.' Y  ‘ 

Fpr  further  detUli  contact  fSill.  recking  Dept  of  Innovation  Siqdlei.  t/BL, 
kfaryland  Houle,  Mapbey  Pali  Rand,  London  EI5  IEY,  tirii  0181  849  36^5, 
0-mall:  gi&prrk|iu*,ucl.auikl<  < 

Internal:  fit|p:  /  f  y  wwaibI  jc,gk/f«aif  t(ps/soc«d  /dU 

.  UNiypRSITYo/H^.  .... 
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Cuts  signal  end  of  Amtrak 


GUARDIAN  WESttA 
Apri  13igg; 


Richard  Thomas  in  Washington 


ML  ME  RICA'S  rail  network  is 
threatened  with  extinction 
Km  »  as  services  to  42  cities  —  in¬ 
cluding  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Las 
Vegas  and  little  Rock  —  fall  victim 
this  spring  to  savage  cuts  in  govern¬ 
ment  funding. 

After  limping  through  declining 
subsidies  during  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  years,  Amtrak,  the  nntiona! 
company  that  runs  the  tracks  and 
trains,  Is  warning  that  the  com¬ 
pany's  finances  are  renr  the  end  of 
the  line. 

Despite  public  nostalgia  for  the 
network,  which  inspired  literature 
and  songs  after  its  role  in  opening 
up  America's  Wild  West,  cash- 
strapped  legislators  have  trimmed 


support  again  and  are  ordering  the 
firm  to  be  self-sufficient  by  2002. 

The  politicians  have  three 
choices  right  now,”  said  an  Amtrak 
spokesman,  Clifford  Black.  "Deliver 
the  coup  de  grdce  and  kill  us  right 
off;  allow  us  to  bleed  to  death, 
which  won’t  take  long  at  this  rate, 
perhaps  even  next  year;  or  decide 
that  America  needs  a  national  rail 
network  and  give  us  the  help  we 
need." 

The  level  of  support  for  Amtrak 
will  drop  to  $202  million  next  year 
from  $392  million  in  1995,  according 
to  the  latest  budget  plans,  the  deep¬ 
est  cuts  for  18  years. 

Mr  Black  admitted  that  only  one 
•in  100  Inter-city  travellers  uses  the 
railway,  but  said  this  figure  —  con¬ 
stantly  quoted  by  rightwing  oppo- 


Crook  of  the  century  caught 


Continued  from  page  1 9 
book  vast,  fictitious  profits  from 
the  “interest"  on  the  loans.  Gulf 
gobbled  cash;  eventually  a  new 
source  of  funds  was  needed.  'Hie 
SFO  said:  "In  order  to  satisfy  Gulf’s 
huge  demands.  BCCI  had  to  find 
more  money  from  its  depositors 
and,  when  even  more  money  was 
needed,  from  another  source.  This 
was ...  the  private  funds  of . . .  the 
Sheikh  .  .  .  over  whose  funds  . . . 
BCCI  had  control  and  of  which 
they  stole  in  excess  of  $500  million 
in  relation  to  the  Gulf  Group 
alone." 

Auditors,  uf  course,  are  put  <m 
earth  precisely  to  spot  such  chi¬ 
canery,  one  good  reason  why  BCCI 
took  care  to  have  separate  auditors 
for  its  two  main  arms,  BCCI  SA  and. 
BCC  (Overseas),  ensuring  no  one 
firm  would  have  oversight  of  the 
bank’s  affairs. 


But  that  changed  in  1987,  after  a 
wild  spree  in  foreign-exchange, 
commodities  and  options  markets 
left  the  bank  "little  more  than  an 
empty  shell"  (Tinell  nnd  Gurwin). 
BCCI  had  gambled  recklessly  on 
these  markets,  and  looted  genuine 
deposits  to  cover  colossal  losses. 

Bank  regulators  in  Britain  and 
Europe  heard  rumours  of  huge 
losses;  the  affair  allowed  them  to 
tighten  their  grip  on  BCCI.  Hence¬ 
forth.  the  whole  bank  would  be 
audited  by  n  single  firm  of  siecuim- 
tanls.  Price  Waterhouse. 

'Iliis  development  led  directly  to 
the  allegations  in  the  second  charge 
against  Gokal:  "the  selling  up  of  a 
huge  false  financial  structure  in 
1987".  Whereas  the  first .  count  al¬ 
leged  fraud  designed  to  keep  Quit  in 
business,  the  second  count  alleged 
a  "mirror"  fraud  to  keep  BCCI  from 
going  under.  At  all  costs,  the  truth 


neats  of  federal  subsidies  —  was 
misleading.  "it  looks  small  beenuse 
wc  don't  stop  at  every  address,  like 
the  highways  do,"  he  said.  “But  we 
are  a  fundamentally  important  pnrt 
of  small-town  America,  offering  the 
only  transport  link  to  some  of  the 
towns  that  are  about  to  lose  their 
service." 

The  names  of  services  scheduled 
for  closure  on  May  10  evoke  the 
symbiotic  link  between  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  young  nation  and  the 
growth  of  the  railroad:  the  Desert 
Wind,  Texas  Eagle,  Pioneer  and 
Lake  Shore' lines  are  due  to  shut, 
affecting  400,000  passengers  in  16 
states. 

Supporters  of  a  renewed  support 
structure  for  the  network  insist  that 
it  is  the  future,  rather  than  the  past, 


had  to  be  hidden  from  Price  Water- 
house;  auditors  had  to  believe  the 
loan  book  was  spread  prudently 
among  many  different  borrowers. 

Offshore  companies  (Liberia, 
Panama,  the  Caribbean),  were 
provided  with  directors  from 
among  the  clerks  and  typists  of 
Gulf’s  Geneva  offices.  "These 
employees  were  told  to  sign  any 
false  documents  which  were 
necessary". 

Bank  accounts  in  New  York 
were  used,  with  the  sham  offshore 
companies  and  regular  Gulf  com¬ 
panies.  "tn  make  it  look  as  if  real 
commercial  activity  was  taking 
place  when,  in  reality,  millions  of 
dollars  were  going  round  in  a 
circle  every  day1’  on  a  route 
planned  by  Gokal  nnd  the  other 
conspirators. 

By  the  late  1980s,  however, 
BCCI  had  made  a  fatal  mistake. 
Hungry  for  yet  more  deposits  to  fill 
its  black  holes,  the  bank  had 
turned  to  servicing  the  needs  of 


that  provides  the  reason  for  main¬ 
taining  the  trains.  "Sure,  some  of 
the  people  want  to  keep  us  because 
of  n  warm  and  fuzzy  feeliug,1'  admit¬ 
ted  Mr  Black.  "Rut  rates  of  travel 
nre  going  up  nil  the  lime,  anti  trains 
offer  the  way  out  of  a  future  morass 
on  roads  and  at  airports." 

The  National  Association  of  Rail¬ 
road  Passengers  (Narp)  says  that 
two  out  of  three  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  support  a  proposal  —  killed  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  —  for  <1 
special  tnx  on  petrol  to  help  the 
trains. 

Meanwhile  Amtrak  is  furious 
with  politicians  for  breaking  their 
side  of  an  informal  bargain  in  which 
Amtrak  was  willing  to  trade  long¬ 
term  federal  lax  support  for  more 
flexible  employment  rules.  Mr 
Biack  said  the  firm  is  currently 
forced  to  pay  up  to  six  years  full 
salary  to  every  union  worker  laid  off 
as  a  result  of  a  line  closure. 


the  drug  barons.  In  so  doing,  it  had 
aroused  US  anti-narcotics  cru¬ 
saders;  a  conviction  in  1990  for 
drug-money  laundering  in  Florida 
began  a  year-long  slide  to  the  shut¬ 
down  of  July  1991. 

Today.  Gulf  and  BCCI  lit*  K-vH 
with  the  sands  of  Abu  Dhabi:  u< till¬ 
ing  remains  of  these  twin  engines  of 
fraud.  To  an  orthodox  in  >i  mi  nisi, 
their  fall  marks  pay  back  lor  the 
long,  post-war  inflation  and  the 
funny-money  years.  To  the  Muslims 
from  whom  they  stole  su  much,  it  is 
perhaps  a  filling  judgment  on 
usurers  and  thieves. 

To  conspiracy  theorists.  Gull- 
BCCI  was  a  tool  of  US  inirllig.-m-e 
that  became  a  redundant  embar¬ 
rassment  with  the  end  of  the  cold 
war.  To  the  dwindling  band  of  Abedi 
supporters.  Western  strong-arm 
tactics  destroyed  the  first  global 
Third  World  bank". 

Abbas  Gokal  lias  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  reflect  about  which 
of  these  i til erpivlnl inns  is  enrreel. 


In  Brief 


PRINCE  Alwaleed  BinTalaL 
the  super-rich  Saudi  royal 
prince  who  tins  mnde  a  fortune 
snapping  up  shares  in  dis¬ 
tressed  companies,  hnaboughta 
5  per  cent  shore  in  Apple,  the 
personal  computer  company. 


A  SOARING  pound  reached 
its  old  exclmnge  rate 
mechanism  bunds,  for  the  first 
time  since  BInck  Wednesday,  aa 
dealers  fled  the  German  mark 
on  the  back  of  fears  that  entry 
conditions  for  the  European  ■ 
single  currency  will  be  fodged.  j 

I 


BERLIN  bonks  are  faring 
huge  losses  as  collapsing  1 
property  prices  continue  to  turn 
the  German  capital  from  a  boon) 
town  to  a  ghost  town. 


TH  E  company  that  insured 
the  3D  members  of  the 
Heaven's  Gate  cult  against  being 
nhriut-lcd  by  aliens  said  it  would 
stop  offering  such  cover. 


ONE-TIME  hotels  entrepre¬ 
neur  Robert  Feld  began  an 
eight-year  juil  sentence  after  con¬ 
viction  fin'  a  n.'I 3  million  fraud. 
He  wns  found  guilty  in  London  of 
using  false  dncuinciits  and  of 
making  falsi  statemeiila  in 
financial  paperwork. 


GREEN  I 'FACE  hns  Stepped 
up  its  campaign  (oscupptr 
tlu*  UK  government's  1 7Ut oil 
licensing  round  by  lodging  an 
official  complaint  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Commission,  arguing  tM 
statutory  environmental  research 
has  not  been  curried  ant. 
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CAR  HIRE 


Hiring  a  car  in 
the  UK  this 
year? 


OUR  PRICES  WILL 
NOT  BE  BEATEN 

Unlimited  mileage  meet  & 
great  at  Moncheater/London 

£99  p" 

New  Cara  fully  Inclusive 

TEL:  +44  1483  BBOO40 
FAX:  +44  1483  860187 


UK  AIIU'OKT  <  AR  IMRIi.U 
MANCI  IliSTIilt,  UATVVK'K. 
IliiATIiaOW  &  I.UTON 


Full  range  of  the  latest  model 
cars  from  £109.00  per  week, 
fully  Inclusive.  7  Day/24  Hour 
service  ami  collection  from 
Airport  Terminal. 

Tel  +44  161  499  3643 
Fax  +44  161  283  1091 
Airport  Car  Rental 
BS,  Queensway,  Heald  Green, 
Che* die,  Cheshire,  SKA  3HG 


ROBERT  WHITLEY  CAR  HIRE 
HEATHROW  -  GATWICK 
tAMIHuMUVPWINC 
f.'.TATf  i  MIS  SltS  PW1HC. 

I'Wl  (HUM  EIM  INfL 
IK  wor  SOS  IATS  MI  1iH  ( 1 4MO 
MAT  liHFIKI  NJ.W  M<  fllH 
StVENJMTCHlSTATItl  10 
■.MNAnAr.lUA  AUTO  C1M 
'■jo  Wb.imvtit  ho  vmhus.  minim 
AA  OOVIR,  IINIlMmil  MIUAliB.  INMJRANCI 

ini  u  mh  i-mucre  *j  awn  r>n  jvmt 
For  aa  ImnudUii  raaiMltlln  quale 
Iriipboiu  44  (0)1X42  -  7944S9 
F*i44(«)  1X51  -  794591 
Mobile M  (01  111  -1 14704 
Juminc  Collage.  Word  Road,  ttuitunoor, 
Pirnhaxn,  Sumy  QUIO  Uf. 


MAILORDER 


Out  or  Print  books 
English  and  U.S 

Found  nnd  sent  world¬ 
wide.  A  HclpAiI  and  ero¬ 
de  n  I  service  wiih  no 
search  fees  and  no  oMIg- 
■lion.  Write,  fax  or 
phono  wlib  your  wains. 

Caroline  Hartley  Booluearcb 
2  Hook  Street, 

ChnWrOeU,  England  S41  OAR 
Tfl/Fan  +44  1246  55JMS1 
email: 1 01707.660  Compiucrmcoai 


HOTELS  &  APARTMENTS 


M  ODER  N 
SERVICE 
APARTMENTS 


FROM  C(>3 
IKK  nicjht 
per  .'ip.ir  tmont 


Csr  Rental  £89*00  per  week 

&  FREE  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATION 


This  Spring  you  can  rent  a  car  for 
£89.00  which  is  the  lowest  price  n 
anywhere  in  the  UK.  Added  to  7 
this  we  are  throwing  in  three  * 
days  accommodation  for  two  } 
people  absolutely  free. 


aaaaaaay 


Conflict  ns  lor  .1  ciuot.itlon:- 

Tel:  (+44)  190«  G31  144 
Fax:  (+44)  1008  375  098 


■  10%  too  meat  on  Published  Tariff  ■  E-Mail  adfaa. 

■  Bporta  Hd  otanio  can  available  a)  Healbrtm  and  Gatwick. 

■  How  SwnaUoMl  Vihw  Club  Card  available  Iron)  01/04/97. 

■  Prices  still  tram  no  por  mill  (Inc.  of  COW  and  VAT). 

Call,  write,  tax  or  e-mall  us  now  quoting  (GWY) 

fell  +44  1494  443110 


¥m  +44  1494  474733 

E-ffirt  cUrfdsCihrHy.au* 

TMftl  Oar  Hiatal.  The  Old  Couittousa.  Hughendan  Rut,  High  Wycoeiba,  Bocks.  HP135DT 


NEVER  HIRE  A  CAR  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  CHECKED 
KENDALL’S  PRICES 

.  200  fine  Care,  tone,  Estates.  7.12  &  16-Sentars  for  Hire,  - 
Atoort Collection.  ..  . 

KENDALL  CARS 

34  /ydBfShot  Rd..  GuUdlQfd  GU2  8AF 
Tel:  +44  1 483  674434  Fpf:  *44  1 483  34781 


PAMBER  CAR  HIRE  U.K.  to 

r.w.+.M  (o)  173-1  09o29» 

02  1 1 L’ ADI  NO  noAD,  WOODLDY,  FldAOINO,  RQG  3DD.  ' 

0END  DUONG  00  TAX  FOR  A  OnOCIIUnU  TODAY  i  on  TUll  DETAILS 
WR  MEET  YOUO  ruonr  AND  YOU  CONTIUUi:  voun  JOWNliY  WITHOUT  UIAT-'- 


.  ROVBR  METRO 
A  FORD  FIEBTA 

n  FORD  ESCORT  1.4 
ROVER  214 

D  ROVER  416  &  210 


-  u  FORD,  ROVER  £126 

E  00  F  PEUGEOT  1.0  BETATE 

Cl  OB  ft  FOROMONDBO  1.8/2.01*  £1M 
C10B  °  PEUGEOT  408  1.9  OR 

E130  H  R0VEn  020  ELI  £170 


£130  K  ROVER  820  ELI 


TWijuQNttlO  At^uiiiri  luvIWirilw  pin*) 
you  can  him  a  Flat  ClnuuOtontO  (or  C01.H0 
por  we  ok  tnetuefrig  VAT,  CDW.  unUimied 
Mhnge  nnd  full  RAC/AA  imnifaareNp 
A  Moat  and  Greet1  rarvioo  Is  also  ovalatte 
ol  Gatwick  and  Haadvow  arpwta 
Pan  get  3  days  frw  occommodoiion  at 
ore  of  250  bote's  throughout  the  UK  (sub- 
|ect  to  conditions). 

WffiKLY  DAILY  7» 
FIATCnOJECgNTO  0100  1300 

FORD  FIESTA  112.00  16.00 

NISSAN  MCRA  .  H9.CO  17.00 

FDRD.EGQQRI  133.00  1800 

FORDMOND^O  147.00  21.00 

LONDON-HBATHROW-aATWICK 
TlLl-00  44  1342883838 
MXi-00  44 1348  838211 
DRnnme  Miirr  M  over  si  yeamb  old 


-WOODS 

CAR  RENTAL 


-  To  place  your  advertiseirent  «.*■ 

:  ■  s  Tel: +44  (0)1 61  908  3810  or  .  .  . 

*44  (01161.839  4436  ■  ’ 
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Lima  is  in  thrall  to  a  strangely-  dated  but  tragic  siege.  John  Hooper  reports  on  the  longest  hostage  crisis  in  history 
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Dividing  line  . . .  Media  and  police  in  a  stand-off  outside  the  Japanese  ambassador's  home  in  lima 

Peru’s  hostages  to  fortune 


SAN  ISIDRO  is  Lima's  plush¬ 
est  suburb.  The  streets 
around  the  Japanese  ambas¬ 
sador's  home  are  lined  with  de¬ 
tached  houses,  most  of  them  built  in 
a  mock-hacienda  style.  'Hiey  have 
carefully  tended  front  lawns  with 
exotic  shrubs  and  flower  beds. 

A  maid  in  white  socks  hurries 
fast,  carrying  bags  full  of  shopping. 
An  elderly  Mercedes  nudges  away 
from  the  pavement,  its  black  driver 
in  the  front,  his  white  passenger  in 
ihe  back.  DoveB  coo  in  the  damp 
teat.  And  everywhere  there  are 
signs  that,  nt  any  moment,  the  most 
terrible  violence  could  be  un¬ 
leashed. 

Vibrantly  yellow  tape  lias  been 
strung  across  the  intersections, 
marked  "Dpngef.  No  admittance". 
Policemen  in  shades  stand,  legs 
akimbo,  wearing  flak  jackets  and 
cradling  automatic  rifles.  Their  arm- 
tends  Bay  ,,AssaultTeam'\ 

Just  by  La  ponbonniere,  where 
®ell-heeled  Peruvian  ladies  should 
te  picking  at  pastries  pn  tills  lazy 
holiday  afternoon,  there  is'  a  giant 
^moured  personnel  carrier  with  a 
chain-fed  heavy  machine-gun  on 
top.  Its  barrej  js  pointed  straight  at 
Jke  residence  where,  since  Decern-, 
“T  *7. fl  band  of  Marxist  revplut^pn- 
anes  have  bepn  holed  up  with  their ; 


.  It  m  as  If  San  Isidro  had  slipped 
a  magical  realist  time  fracture. 
JWs  la ;  1997,  after  all,  npt  1977., 
Marxism  i$,  dead.  Neo-liberplism. 
rules  ~  and  nowhere  more  so  than , 
?  .  Peru  .  with,  its  high-hpnded, 
micnHnanageriaJ"  ,  ’  .president, 
Alberto.  piyimqii  Jlls  .opfetanding 
claim  to;a  place  githe  history  bopks 
Was  that  he  had  ..crushed  ,'his . 
country’s  guerrilla  movements:  the 
Maoist  Sendero  Lumlnoao  Shining 
rath)  and  the  Tbpac  Amaru  Revolu- 
honary  Mpvement  (MRTA).  Yet 
here  wei  are,  not  with'  any  ojd 
Postage  crisis,  but  the  longest  in 
America's  history. 

That,  though,  is  in  large  part 
oecause  Its.  two  main  protagonists 
themselves  tp.he  hostages  to  . 
,;eir  country’s  brutal  recent  hlq-. 
ory.  Only  the  outcome  of  the  siege 


will  tell  which  of  them  is  llie  more 
stubborn. 

One  is  Ftijimori  himself  —  (he 
tioa  of  an  immigrant  Japanese  nurs¬ 
eryman,  who  came  from  nowhere  to 
take  the  presidency  seven  years 
ago.  "At  one  point,"  said  a  Japanese 
reporter  covering  the  drama,  "Fuji¬ 
mori  used  the  phrase  'with  my 
oriental  patience'.  I  just  laughed. 
He's  the  typical  hard-line  Western 
politician." 

Fujimori’s  biographer.  Luis 
Jochamowitz,  agrees  that  his  Japan- 
eseness  is  misleading:  “In  Peru, 
people  like  to  believe  they  have  a 
Japanese  president  because  they 
recognise  in  the  Japanese  a  series  of 
virtues:  they  are  industrious,  sys¬ 
tematic,  honest,  family-minded, 
upright  We  all  know  a  Japanese 
with  a  corner  shop  who  embodies 
these  qualities.  The  Japanese  have  a 
ve^ry  good  image  and  Fujimori  has 
kitown  how  to  exploit  it  But,  as  a 

'Fujimori  ran  the  antl- 
terrorlat  campaign 
personally.  At  Its 
height  he  slept  at  the 
headquarters.  He  even 
moved  his  children  In1 

-  '  i  .  .  ir 

.  poliftcian,  he  is  very  Creple."  Fuji¬ 
mori  is  best  known  outside  Peru  for . 
(he  odd  sort  of  coup-fron> within- 
gqvernment,  which  he,  staged,  in., 
1992  i  flnd  which  allowed  him  tp 
change  the  rules  of  the  game  to 
make,  si^.  he  .stayed  in  it  He  has 
used  the  power  he  arrogated  to  him¬ 
self  to  secure  some  indisputable 
achievements,  He  has  slashed  infla¬ 
tion  frpm  3,760  per;  cent  to  around 
ft)  per  cent  He-baA  built  up  re¬ 
serves  of  more.thfui  $9  billion.  Arid, 
until;  the.  fylRTA  stormed  the  Jap^n-. 
esp.  ambassadors  residence  last 
pepember.  it  .seemed  as  if  he  had 
siaiiiped  out  terrorism  too. 

..  The  impact  of  Peru's  “lnternBl 
war"  cannot  be  over-stated.  Accord¬ 


ing  to  figures  compiled  by.  the  Insti¬ 
tute  de  Defensn  Legal  (IDL),  aa 
independent  human  rights  organi¬ 
sation,  more  titan  13,500  people 
have  been  killed  by  the  guerrillas 
since  Sendero  Luminoso  took  up 
arms  in  1980.  Many  thousands 
mor  e  have  died  in  the  counter-insur¬ 
gency  campaigns  mounted  by  the 
police  and  military. 

"Fujimori  ran  the  anti-terrorist 
campaign  personally,"  stresses 
Jochamowitz.  "The  intelligence  ser¬ 
vice  is  his  creation.  At  the  height  of 
the  campaign  he  slept  at  intelli¬ 
gence  headquarters.  He  even 
moved  his  children  in."  Fujimori's 
efforts  bore  fruit  with  the  arrest, 
within  three  months  in  1992,  of  the 
lenders  of  both  the  two  main  guer¬ 
rilla  movements. 

"Sendero  Luminoso  and  the 
MRTA  have  been  strategically  de¬ 
feated,"  believes  Isaias  Rojas  of  the 
IDL  "But  the  government  has  yet  to 
deliver  the  final  blow.  The  problem 
is  that  the  Fujimori  government 
continues  to  believe  that  the  way  to 
finish  things  off  is  to  have  ever 
more  police  and  military.  Up  to  q 
point  they  are  right-  It  is  entirely 
jogical  that  there  should  be  special¬ 
ist  intelligence  units, monitoring, the 
MRTA  and  Sendero  Luminoso,  but 
they  mil  npt  do  away  with  them  al  tp- 
,  gether  unless  they  act  socially  and 

non,  the  situations  that 
owed  the  .  MRTA.  and 
Sendero  Luminoso  to  flourish.”  . , 
Peru  iB  a  reminder  that  you  can-, 
npt  just  brush  away  the  problems  of 
Third  World  countries  by.  re-chria- 
tening  them  "emerging  markets".  In. 
:  amongst  the  towering  office  blocks 
of  downtown  Lima,  women  with 
.children. bound  to  their,  backs  fr 
abandooed  wjvps  fropi  the  Serr?  — 
beg  at  traffic  lights.  On  the  vpry 
same  page  as  the  stock  market 
prices  in  a  Lima,  paper  last  week, 
there  was  a  report,  celebrating  a 
drop  in  tfte  proportion  pf  chronically, 
mjtlnoMrished  children  ,  trnder  the 
age  of  five  —  to. 26  per  cent.,  •  .  . , 
It  would  be  pateqtjy  qn|uflt  to  ac¬ 
cuse  someone;  who  ljas.  dope,  as 
much,  asfujlmpn  to  Improve  his 
country’s  economic  prospects  of  not 


drawing  off  the  water  in  which  its 
terrorists  swim.  But  what  lie  has  not 
done  is  to  offer  his  all  but  van¬ 
quished  opponents  a  path  to  honour¬ 
able  surrender  of  the  sort  which  has 
yielded  results  in  Colombia, 
Guatemala  and  El  Salvador. 

He  has  passed  an  amnesty 
absolving  soldiers  and  policemen  for 
the  many  human  rights  violations 
committed  during  their  anti-insur¬ 
gency  operations,  but  his  only  nod  in 
the  direction  of  reconciliation  for  the 
guerrillas  themselves  has  been  Legis¬ 
lation  that  allows  them  to  win  their 
freedom  by  Informing  on  alleged 
former  comrades.  "Here,"  said  a  for¬ 
eigner  working  in  Lima,  "pacification 
means  destruction  of  the  enemy.” 

Across  town,  in  a  suburb  almost 
as  prosperous  as  San  Isidro,  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  widow  sits  in  a  living  room 
which  is  the  very  epitome  of  His¬ 
panic  bourgeois  taste  —  all  vel¬ 
veteen  plush  and  wrought  iron. 
Otilia  Campos  is  n  businesswoman. 
Wit  It  the  help  of  her  two  daughters, 
she  owns  and  runs  a  chain  of  hard¬ 
ware  stores.  She  also  has  two  sons, 
one  of  wliorn  is  the  imprisoned  head 
of  the  MRTA,  Victor  Polay. 

One  moment,  she  is  talking  about 
their  holiday  together  in  Europe, 
the  next  she  is  recounting  how  Vic¬ 
tor  had  electrodes  applied  to  his 
head  and  genitals  und  had  his  shoul¬ 
der  broken  so  as  to  make  him  look 
more  beaten,  more  defeated  on  his 
arrival  in  Lima  from  the  prison  in 
which  lie  had  been  held  until  then. 
Since  Ills  transfer  to  the  capita!  — 
or,  rather,  the  nearby  naval  base  at 
Callao  —  he  has  been  kept,  his 
mother  says,  "not  imprisoned,  but 
entombed". 

In  a  disconcertingly  expression¬ 
less  voice,  she  describes  a  box  of  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  with  walls  half  a  | 
metre  thick.  The  cell  inside  mea¬ 
sures  two  metres  by  two  metres, 
which  is  the  size  of  a  large  double 
bed,  and  has  to  fit  her  son's  latrine 
and  the  concrete  slab  on  which  he 
has  his  bed.  The  sole  opening  for 
natural  light  and  fresh  air  is  a  hole 
in  the  ceiling,  she  adds.  There  is  no 
running  water.  His  isolation  —  and 
that  of  two  of  his  lieutenants  who 
are  kept  in  similar  conditions  —  is 
near-total. 

“They  are  not  allowed  newspa¬ 
pers,  television  or  radio.  They  are  al¬ 
lowed  out  for  exercise  for  only  30 
minutes .  a  day.  For  the  first  14 
months  they  were  not  allowed  out  at 
all,  and  when  I  paid  iny  first  visit  to 
Victor  at  Callao,  he  was  blind.” 

She  believes  that  he  is  still  repov- 
.  erlng  his  Bight,  but  cannot  be  cer- , 
tain  because  her. visits  were  stopped 
after  the  seizure  of  the  Japanese  am¬ 
bassador’s  residence.  .  ...  :  J 

This  systematic  humiliation  of 
.  Peru’s  former  terrorist  leaders  la  far ; 
from  unpopular,  particularly  now 
.that  their  coiprades  on  the  outside 
are  meting  out  similarly,  inhumane 
treatment  to  the  72  hostages,  in  San 
Jsidro.  Butwhpt  tye  MRTA's  action 
;  suggests •.  is  .that  the,  pplicy..  la, 
.counter-productive.,  The  .guerrillas' : 
attack  has  delivered  a  severe  jolt  to 


factory,  the  Cromotex  plant  It 
ended  in  spectacularly  bloody 
fashion  when  it  was  stormed  by 
police.  Huerta,  a  friend  of  Cerpa's, 
was  among  those  who  died. , 

"A  psychologist  would  have  a 
field  day  with  Cerpa's  behaviour,” 
says  Rojas.  Consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  he  believes,  the  MRTA 
guerrilla  is  re-enacting  the  failed 
1979  factory  occupation.  The  ban¬ 
ners,  decorated  with  slogans,  which 
have  been  let  down,  from  the 
windows  of  the  residence  are  a  half- 
forgolten  device  from  the  heyday  of 
militant  Peruvian  trade  unionism. 
Released  hostages  have  said  that 
Cerpa  has  with  him  a  book  on  the 
Cromotex  occupation. 

"He  is  a  typical  seventies'  trades 
unionist,"  says  Rojas.  "His  idea  of 
what  you  do  is  to  create  a  position  of 
strength  and  then  wait  for  Lhe  boss 
to  give  in.”  On  this  occasion, 
though,  the  "boss"  is  someone  who, 
snys  his  biographer,  "has  never 
found  himself  iu  a  situation  of 
opposing  forces  in  which  it  was  he 
who  had  to  cede." 

Making  LhingB  even  more  deli¬ 
cate,  each  man  holds  a  hostage  dear 
to  die  other.  Fujimori's  brother, 
Pedro,  is  among  the  captives  still  in 
the  residence  while  Cerpa's  partner 
and  the  mother  of  his  child,  Nancy 
Gilbunio,  is  a  prisoner  in  one  of  Fuji¬ 
mori's  jails. 

The  key  to  resolving  the  crisis, 
Rojas  believes,  lies  in  "convincing 
Cerpa  that  his  original  idea,  of  free¬ 
ing  the  MRTA's  prisoners  and 
returning  to  the  jungle  to  relaunch 
tin*  movement,  is  totally  impracti¬ 
cal."  Some  part  of  this  task  seems  lu 


MRTA 


investors’ .  faith  |n  President  Ftflk  . 

,  .mori's ; achievements , and  set. back;., 
direct  Japanese  involvement  In. (ftp. 
Peruvian  economy  by  .^depad^or;: 
mbre.  I'Jhpjr  leader’s  stated  gin)  is  ■ 
,  the  release  of  prisoners. 

iNeator  Cerpa,  the  MRTA's  milk. 
.  .  tary  commander,  iq  tfte  other,  hard., 
•mjui,  in,.. this  „hard  story.  In  hfa 
,  earliest,  pompiuniqu^s,  fropv,,the, 
i  .  building,  he^avp.himself  a,rtpm  de  , 
■guerre  whose,  significance  was. not., 
:  .intmediateiy  understood.  lie  signed' 
i  them,  Heqiigidip .  Huerta.  A ,  farmer 
! trade.;  unionist,. Cerpa. took  part- in. 
the  1979  occupation  of-  a  textiles 


LTi-.T* 

Nestor  Cerpa  .  .  .  re-enacting 
thel979  factory  occupation? 

have . .  been  undertaken  by  the 
hostages  themselves. .They  include  . 
two  ministers,  a  former  prime  min¬ 
ister,  two  ambassadors,  five  gener¬ 
al,  .and  the; heads  of  12  Japanese 
companies  in  Peru. 

According  to^a.source  with  access 
to  Information  on.  developments  iq- 
,  side  the  building,-  the  crisis  has  been 
■  punctuated  by  strenuous,  attempts  : 
bjf  some  hostages  to  convince  Cerpa 
aiftl  his  ilieutenapte  ,  tej.be  more - 
mfeilc.,  Another  source  with  com-., 
parabfa  .access,  warned,  however, 
r  thjatihe  hostages'  influence  over  the 
.  guerrillas  foaq  diminished  in  recent . 

,  I  weeks.  Despite  various  compromise 
.proposals  aimed  at,  for  example,  im¬ 
proving  prison  conditions,  there  is  < 
still  ,jio  evidence  to  .suggest1  that: 
..Cerpahas  givpp  uphope.of;securing 
the  release ;  of  at  least  some  of  hfa 

,  comrados-..  <i  •  . . . 

.  .  iBqt  can.,FqJimorL  budge,  on  that 
,  pcjlnt?  .strength  bps  always 
i ,  been  that  .  pf  the. ;  man  .who  pacified 
.  the  cquptryi,  the  man  who  put  the 
:  terrorists  In  jell,"  snys  Jochamowitz, 

.  ‘fis  this  man  going  to  open  the  jails 
now1 1  find  it  hard  to  believe."  ‘ 
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In  search  of  a  decent  death 


Thirteen  years  ago, 

Bert  Keizer  was  asked 
by  a  patient  for  ‘help  at 1 
the  end'.  This  is  how  he, 
as  a  doctor,  responded 
to  that  challenge 

THERE  has  always  been  a  mad 
fringe  around  the  euthanasia 
debate,  which  could  almost 
make  you  forget  that  somewhere 
behind  all  the  nonsense  there  must 
be  the  possibility  of  a  sensible  con¬ 
versation  about  the  subject 
About  a  year  ago,  I  was  inters 
viewed  for  a  BBC  Radio  4  religious 
programme.  While  talking,  we 
strolled  around  the  nursing  home 
where  I  work  in  Amsterdam.  The  re¬ 
porter  was  favourably  impressed  by 
the  level  of  care,  the  dedication  of 
the  staff,  the  facilities  offered  to  the 
patients.  And  he  asked  me:  "It 
seems  to  me  that  the  people  here 
are  being  cared  for  in  an  exemplary 
fashion:  now  isn't  that  a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  your  euthanasia  policy?” 

I  was  stunned.  What  did  he  ex¬ 
pect?  That  1  was  going  to  show  him  a 
gas  chamber  in  the  basement?  For 
there's  always  a  whiff  of  Auschwitz  in 
the  Rir  when  certain  questions  are 
raised  about  euthanasia.  Later,  as  we 
were  walking  down  n  staircase,  the 
microphone  in  fionl  of  me.  he  asked: 

“Just  when,  if  you  could  date  such 
an  event,  would  you  say  that  you  left 
religion  behind  you?" 

"Well,  Trevor,  it  was  seven  min¬ 
utes  alter  itty  first  erection.  No 
sooner  did  my  libido  rear  its  liny  lit¬ 
tle  head,  than  God  dashed  from  the 
premises.  Striking,  ain’t  it?" 

Now  he  was  stunned  and  almost 
fell  down  the  stairs  laughing.  But 
added:  “i’tn  sorry,  but  I  can’t  leave 
tii at  in.  No,  it's  impossible.  This  is  a 
religious  programme,  you  know.” 

I  know.  But  the  preposterous  sug¬ 
gestion  that  in  Holland  doctors  are 
killing  their  patients  could  stay  in. 

.Let’s  move  beyond  the  nonsense 
and'  try  to  get  n  glimpse  of  death 
and  dying.  One  of  the  problems  sur¬ 
rounding  dentil  is  that  bo  few  of  us 
have  any  clear  idens  about  it.  I  don't 
mean  that  we  don't  have  any  clear 
(or  foggy)  ideas  about  being  dead, 
but  moat  of  us  have  no  idea  of  what 
dying  Is  like.  We  are  in  a  compara¬ 
ble  position  on  the  subject  of  birth; 
most  of  us  nbwndnys  attend  only 
two  or  three  deliveries  during  a  life 
time,  either  as  onlooker  or  main 
performer,  but  always  in  a  pent-up 
emotional  state  that  hardly  predis¬ 
poses  to  quiet  observation. 

The  same  goes  for  deathbeds:  the 
average  late-20th  century  European  - 
doesn’t  attend  enough  deathbeds  to 
arrive  at  any  s6rt  of  appraisal  of  the 
process  6/ dying.  Ddflth  on  serfeen  is 
always  a  very  obvious  business:  h  is 
either  abrupt  and  violent,  or  -pre^ 
ceded  by  a  sweet  preamble  in  'tlvhich , 
the  dying, woman  goes  thrbugh  a 
bout  of  restlessness  in  view  of  her 
imminent  departure;-  then  sends 
one  more  piercing  glance  to  the" 
world,  utters  a '  grammatically  cor¬ 
rect  sentence;  neatly  doses ;  her 
eyes,  turns  her  head  and  places  a 
fad-stop  at  the  end  of  her  life.  * 

This  is  sci  grossly  beside  the1' 
trftth-lhat  it  is  not  eVert  wrorig.  And  ■ 
yet  this  sequence  is 'so  universally 
accepted  that  many  people,  when 
standing  right  next  to  a  dying  per¬ 
son,  don't  realise  what  ingoing  on.  1 
Most  people  die  unknowingly.  At 
the  end  we  slip  into  unconscious¬ 
ness  all  unawares,  in  precisely  the 
way  we  fall  asleep.  People  usually 


look  on  death  as  (he  one  last  and 
most  horrible  task  they  have  to  per¬ 
form,  right  at  the  end  of  what  has, 
more  often  than  not,  been  a  pretty 
heavy  and  difficult  journey.  Usually 
it  Is  nothing  of  the  sort; 

Wliat  I  am  saying  does  not  imply 
anything  about  die  nature  of  being 
dead,  or  about  where  we  go  when  we 
are  dead.  Nor  can  these  thoughts  be 
any  comfort  on  the  point  of  our  fear 
of  dentil,  meaning  the  dread  of  not 
being.  I  am  only  trying  to  sny  that  in 
most  cases  dying  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  horrible  event  for  the 
person  in  question. 

It  follows  from  these'  rather  unex* 
citing  facts  that  requests  for  eutha¬ 
nasia  or  physiciafrossisted  suicide' 

'  are  often  based  bn  groundless  fears 
nqd  can  almost  always  be  answered 
by  a  sincere  jiroinise  td  alleviate  suf-  ’ 
fering  in  the  last  stages  of  a  disease. 
By  "euthanasia"  I  mean  physician- 
assisted  suicide,  and  hot  any  of  the 
other  palliative  measures  taken  to 
alleviate  •  'suffering.1 1  May  t  describe 
one1  case  to  show  you-,  what  'those  ' 
last  stages  of  a  disease  can  be  like? 

il  had  known  Horace  D  for  several ' 
years1  When  he  was  diagnosed'  as 
having  lung  canCer.  He  was  then 
aged  78J  Immediately  I  told  him  the 
diagnosis,  he  asked'  me:  "Will  you 
1  help  me  at  the  end?"  l:  ;  ■  1 '■  " 

■  •  Without  'a  moments  thought  I1 
said,,  yes,  of  course  111  ihelp  you; 
don’t  worry.  A  few  weeks  later,  he 
remiftded  me  once  rqore  of  my 
promise." 'He  was  afraid,  not  of 
death,  or  even  of  dying,  just  afraid.  I 
'  wondered  if  he  worried  about  what 
might  befall  him  after  death:  No,  it 
wasn’t  that,  "because  I  don’t  believe 
In  anything",  was  his  disarming 
comment.  He  was  losing  weight  at 
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an  appalling  rate;  he  was  always 
feeling  exhausted  and  had  no  a|V 
petite.  When  he  looked  in  the  mir¬ 
ror  he  was  frightened,  lie  was  so  ill 
and  pale  and  worn  out.  Again  lie 
asked  me:  "You’re  not  letting  me 
down,  are  you?" 

"Of  course  not,"  was  my  glib  but 
rather  meaningless  reply.  Tills  was 
in  1984,  and  it  was  the  first  time  that 
I  was  face  to  face,  inescapably,  with 
a  request  for  death.  I  didn’t  have  a 
clue  wlinl  to  do. 

Horace's  *  grand-daughter  tele¬ 
phoned  one  day  and  asked  what  ex¬ 
actly  I  had  promised  her  grandfather. 
"Well,  I  said  I  wouldn't  let  him 
down.”  She  suggested  we  stop 
going  round  In  circles  and  either 
face  the  issue  or  stop  talking  about 
U.  "My  grandfather  wants  you  to 
help  him  die:  And  he  wonts  it  soon.1 
He’s  been  asking  long  enough."  1 

Now  she  really  got  me  scared.  It’s 
true  I  had  promised,  more  or  less, 
but  I'dfdn't  know  how  to  do  it.  In  the 
'  first  place  1 ‘didn’t  know  what  med¬ 
ication  I  should  use,  and  I  was  afraid 
1  to.  ask  my  colleagues,  who  I  knew 
wCre  opposed  to  euthanasia.  They 
wondered  if  he  was  really  suffering. 
I  wondered  Why  Horace  had  to  get 
toithe  stage  of  abject  misery  before 
I  'we  took  his  request  Seriously.  For 
wasn’t  that  precisely  what1  he  was 
asking  us  to  save  him  from?  :  "  1 
■  Another  Week  went  by  during 
which  I  kept  on  Wavering,  and 
avoided  having  to  go  to  Horace.  I 
had  it  out" with  my  colleagues  once 
again.  They  told  me  to  procrastinate, 
put  it  off  indefinitely.  The  underlying 
thought  being:  he’ll  die  anyway,  Wlth- 
but  you  getting  into  trouble.  ' 

In  the  interval,  they  suggested,  I 
should  try  to  make  hint  feel  better 


by  giving  him  steroids.  This  was  of  eager  kilie 
precisely  the  dose  of  cynicism  and  Dutch  colleaj 
duplicity  1  needed  to  make  up  my  any,  nor  do  j 
mind,  and  straight  after  the  meeting  And  them,  as 
1  went  to  Horace  to  tell  him  I  was  survey  by  th 
ready  when  he  was.  He  was  pleased,  thanasia  Sod 
and  asked  who  should  be  present.  it  is  not  so  ez 
“Well,  don’t  look  at  me,"  I  said,  IngtoconBidt 
"it’s  your  death,"  The  other 

Wien  I  cainc  Into  Ilia  room  on  danger,  not  s 
the  appointed  evening  he  was  sit-  will  be  mori 
ting  on  the  bed  with  his  two  sons,  with  his  hel 
They  embraced  for  a  last  time  and  more  categc 
said  farewell.  1  was  very  shaky,  and  consider  th 
as  I  gave  him  the  injection,  he  said:  such  assista 
Thank  you  for  doing  thl9.  Don't  be  land  is  a  clas 
scared,  will  you?  It's  all  right”  the  debate  gi 

Then  he  lost  consciousness  and  categories  r[ 
we  laid  him  on  the  bed.  After  three-  Belves.  Thus 
quarters  of  an  hour  he  was  dead.  minally  ill,  tc 
Horace’s  case  is  not  untypical,  chronic  diset 
The  patient  is  insistent  because  he  tient  who  wt 
knows  that  time  Is  running  out.  It  is  there  is  the  d 
the  patient  who  is  asking  for  death,  that  would 
not  the  doctor  who  is  offering  it.  On  who  feel  the 
the  contrary,  the  doctor  is  scared,  peacefully  ai 
and  tries  to  avoid  the  whole  situa-  hour,  withoi 
tion,  or  clutches  at  steroids.  lessly  for  Go< 

To  suggest  that  proper  palliation  In  all  thes 
would  reduce  the  number  of  re-  upheld  of  u 
quests  for  death  to  zero  is  a  mistake  persistent  ck 
—  there  are  al-  - 

ways'  be!*  people  ‘Some  people  think 

KS.S after  10  cases-  s'ou’11 

rM'^s  be  doling  out  lethal 


of  their  lives. 
They  do  not  want 
to  linger  on. 

There  will  nl- 


doses  over  the  phone. 
I  find  the  opposite  - 


ways  be  doctors  i  tend  to  rarnil’ 
who  waul  to  help  1  Ien°  10  recon 

tlieir  patients  in  - 

these  circumstances,  it  is  of  (In-  killn 
greatest  importance  to  regulate  this  Aum 
kind  of  help,  because  you  wouldn't  saw 
believe  the  messing  around  you  can  a  di 
come  across  in  situations  when-  YVhil 
these  things  are  not  above  hoard,  limn 
To  mention  some  aspects:  must  cliaii 
doctors  do  not  know  wluit  met  lien-  Ilian 

lion  to  use.  read 

Furthermore,  the  need  for  so-  II 
creey  inevitably  leads  to  shoddy  per-  your 
fonnaiico.  The  doctor  will  spend  linn* 
more  energy  trying  lo  cover  his  crus; 
tracks  than  helping  the  patient  die  amiu 
in  a  decent  manner.  He  will,  for  in-  goitij 
stance,  avoid  being  there  In  person  "is 
when  the  patient  dies.  Blit  his  pres-  rend 
ence  is  vital  al  such  n  difficult  time.  "N 
Opponents  suggest  that  anyone  mini 
asking  for  death  Is  disturbed  or  dt>-  robl 
pressed,  and  therefore  needs  treat-  "!' 
meat  instead  of  an  overdose.  I  "A 
cannot  answer  lids,  because  il  is  the  now 

perfect  Cntcli-22  clause:  asking  for  robl; 
death  i9  taken  ns  a  i>roof  that  you  after 
cannot  ask  for  dentil.  Horace  was  not  lx 
disturbed;  he  was  depressed,  but  not  ties 
within  the  Prozac  range.  And, 

Now  for  the  slippery  slopes,  ladle 
There  are  two.  The  first  is  that  if  circt 
you've  been  involved  once,  the  next  U  D 
time  you'll  be  much  less  thoughtful,  suit 
And  after  10  cases,  you’ll  be  doling  □  11 
out  lethal  doses  over  the  phone.  lot  c 
Pve  experiehced  the  opposite  of  than 
this:  because  I  know  so  well  how  rare! 
much  fear  and  trembling  a  doctor  Q'T 
goes  through  to  help  a  patient  reach  prpb 
a  decent  end  in  tills  way,  I  tend  to  re-  '  Ochii 
coil.  I  cannot  think  of  any  colleague  thpt 
who  would  rather  face  a  request  fof  |Le 
death  than  one  for  *  ah  append!-  then 
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of  eager  killers  nmong  my  esteemed 
Dutch  colleagues.  I  have  never  met 
any,  nor  do  patients  know  where  to 
find  them,  as  was  shown  in  a  recent 
survey  by  the  Dutch  Voluntary  Eu¬ 
thanasia  Society,  which  reports  that 
it  ia  not  so  easy  to  find  a  doctor  will¬ 
ing  to  consider  a  request  for  death. 

The  other  slippery  slope  is  the 
danger,  not  so  much  that  one  doctor 
will  be  more  and  more  generous  i 
with  liis  help,  but  that  more  and 
more  categories  of  sufferers  will 
consider  themselves  eligible  for 
such  assistance.  Quite  right  Hol¬ 
land  is  a  classic  example  of  (his:  as 
the  debate  goes  on,  more  and  more 
categories  apply  the  rules  to  them- 
Belves.  Thus  we  move  from  the  ter- 
minally  ill,  to  people  with  disabling 
chronic  disease,  to  a  psychiatric  pa¬ 
tient  who  wants  to  be  helped.  And 
there  is  the  debate  about  a  death  pill 
that  would  enable  elderly  people 
who  feel  their  lives  are  over  to  die 
peacefully  at  their  own  appointed 
hour,  without  having  to  wait  end¬ 
lessly  for  Godot. 

In  all  these  cases  the  criteria  are 
upheld  of  unbearable  suffering,  a 
persistent  death  wish,  no  chance  of 
-  recovery,  a  sec- 

e  think  Oiul  opinion,  » 

treatable  psychi- 

as,  you  il  andalrulhMie. 

t  lethal  port  10  t,w  cor* 

ner. 

he  phone.  '*1>  "nlOTa,J 

r  more  categories 

soslte  -  apply  tile  rite  lo 

thi-msilvos .  Up- 
0sii  pom-iils  *.ay: 

“Mon*  and  mure 

-  I  ii -i  >1  dr  are  being 

killiil  hv  tln-ir  dm-inrs."  There's 


killitl  hv  tln-ir  dm-lnrs."  There's 
Auschwitz  again.  S«nm*  lime  -igy  i  j 
saw  a  picture  in  tin-  paper,  j 
a  ■IcmmiNlr.ilinii  in  front  "f  the  ■ 
White  Huns*-  in  which  a  crowd  ot 
hniiilirapiH-ri  protestors  in  wheel- 
chairs  voiced  their  fears  about  eu¬ 
thanasia.  They  carried  pfacards 
rending:  "VVK  WANTTO  LIVET 
Il  is  almost  impossible  to  defend 
yourself  against  such  accusations. 
Imagine  you’re  helping  an  old  lady  to 
cross  a  busy  mad.  Halfway  acres* 
someone  slops  you  and  says:  “You  re 
going  to  roll  her,  aren't  you?" 

"No,  I'm  just  trying  to  lidp  her 
reach  the  other  side.” 

"Maybe  you  are.  But  yon  have  0 
admit,  this  Is  a  great  opportunity  to 

TMN(  JTGOINGTO  ROB  HERT 
"All  right,  no  need  to  shout.  But 
now  you  yourself  are  talking  fitwm 
robbing  her.  So  it  was  on  your  minfl 
after  all,  wasn't  If?"  ... 

Lots  of  (ulk  about  fcuth'flnasg  bri* 
ties  with  this  'lypO  df  “rebbt-'Tj 
And,  yes,  I  suppose  sometimes  o 
ladies  do  get  robbed  in  expetty^uw* 
circumstances,  If  1  rrtay  sutu  rip- . 

U  Dying  iA  a  llttle-known  pro^ 
surrounded  by  fear  and  Igadfaijce- 

□  This  ignorance  ahd  fear  lead 

lot  of  unbaqed  hankering .  after  J*; 
thanasia,  which  is,  in  fact,  only  vfr' 
rarely  Grilled  fori.  "'V  l1iU  ii,e 

□  'The  Dutch  Have; nOt. 

problem  of  euthanasia;  but^^ 

achieved  a  Mdespread 
thpt  euthandsia  is  a 
'Last,  I  Wish 


wiiu  wuuiu  ntuiei  ttnx  n  tcijucai 

death  than  one  for*  ah  append!-  there £re situations ^ 
cectomy.'Iri  the  foreign  press,  I  read  as  it  mity  soiind, 

;  reports  of  an  extraordlqary  nuiriber  ‘Suicide  is  a  ble^sth^  ,,  I--I..  y 
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Letter  from  China  Catherine  West  and  Colin  Sutherland 


Chinese  alms  race 

have  a  Chinese  friend  I  turn  meal  In  our  house  the  following 
|#|#  who  swears  he  is  not  su-  week.  Tb  our  embarrassment,  they 
W  W  peretitious,  but  he  assures  arrived  armed  with  rifts  of  food 
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■  M  ME  have  a  Chinese  friend 
Ifl#  who  swears  he  is  not  SU¬ 
IT  W  peretitious,  but  he  assures 
us  tilings  do  come  In  threes.  Trou¬ 
bles  in  Xiqjiang,  reports  of  earth¬ 
quakes  and  then  the  death  of  Deng 
Xiaoping.  Here  in  Nanjing,  literally 
"Southern  Capital”,  we  felt  insulated 
from  any  political  turmoil  that  may 
have  occurred  in  Beijing,  far  to  the 
north.  Nevertheless,  on  the  night 
after  Deng  died,  and  on  several 
nights  thereafter,  the  mournful 
horns  of  locomotives  on  the  Shnng- 
hai-Beijing  railway  paid  their  re¬ 
spects.  Ferries  on  the  Yangtze  river, 
a  few  kilometres  to  the  west  of  us, 
have  echoed  them. 

For  us,  the  Year  of  the  Ox  began 
quietly.  The  majority  of  students 
and  teachers  left  the  normally 
bustling:  university  campus  where 
we  live,  and  teach,  climbed  aboard 
packed  buses  and  trains,  and 
headed  off  to  family  gatherings  in 
the  countryside  and  various  provin¬ 
cial  towns.  Locals  have  remarked 
that  this  year's  Spring  Festival  was 
not  quite  the  boisterous  occasion 
enjoyed  by  people  in  the  past,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  recent  ban  on  fireworks 
in  urban  areas. 

We  joined  the  crowds  at  our  local 
market,  frantically  stocking  up  on 
anything  that  might  be  needed  for 
the  holiday  week,  when  everything 
would  be  closed.  Prices  doubled 
and  haggling  was  especially  fierce. 
Just  outside  the  market,  an  older 
woman  was  bent  double,  painstak¬ 
ingly  scraping  cooking  oil  from  the 
road  and  dripping  it  into  a  tin,  a  bro¬ 
ken  plastic  bottle  lying  nearby.  Oil 
can  be  reused,  and  even  resold,  but 
never  wasted. 

On  Chinese  New  Year’s  eve  we 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  col¬ 
leagues,  crowded  around  a  small 
table  and  feasting  on  cold  sliced 
pig’s  ear  dipped  in  vinegar,  crispy 
chicken’s  feet,  cold  duck  egg  with 
bean  curd,  steamed  dumplings, 
spring  rolls,  and  a  host  of  other  hot 
and  cold  dishes.  To  our  surprise 
rice  vyaB  not  served,  as  the  meal  was 
considered  more  than  sufficient 
without  it.  All  tills  was  washed  down 
with  Coke  and  Sprite. 

We  ruefuljy  toasted  each  otheria 
prosperity  with  thimblefuls  of  baijiu 
Chinese  fire-water,  fully  aware  that 
prosperity  is  far  from  guaranteed  by 
a  teach erip  wage  In  this  country.  We 
invited, our  generous  hosts  to  a  re-, 


turn  meal  in  our  house  the  following 
week.  Tb  our  embarrassment,  they 
arrived  armed  with  rifts  of  food 
which  have  lasted  us  weeks.  Among 
them  were  sweet  sesame  bafts,  tra¬ 
ditionally  eaten  over  the  New  Year 
period. 

Our  own  attempts  at  gift-giving 
have  regularly  been  frustrated  by 
reciprocal  gifts  of  twice  the  size, 
quantity  or  cost.  One  of  the  women 
who  looks  after  our  two-year-old  at 
the  university  crOche  presented  him 
with  the  traditional  red  envelope, 
containing  a  generous  amount  of 
money. 

What  ensued  was  an  “aims  race" 
of  rift-giving.  For  every  apple  we 
took  to  her,  we  received  back  five 
oranges.  And  some  gifts  were  even 
returned  to  us  with  interest.  This 
process  continues,  and  we  remain 
bewildered  by  aspects  of  the  give- 
and-take  ritual  that  seems  so  central 
to  Chinese  friendship.  A  further  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  habit  of  carrying 
around  two  different  cigarette 
brands:  the  cheaper  packet  is  for 
smoking,  and  the  Red  Pagodas,  at 
three  times  the  price,  are  for  offer¬ 
ing  to  friends. 


ON  THE  eve  of  the  second 
semester,  the  campus  is 
returning  to  normal  as 
students  fresh  from  three  weeks  of 
home  cooking  drag  their  suitcases 
past  the  Lotus  Pond  towards  the 
dormitories.  They  look  somewhat 
less  gaunt  than  when  they  left.  Nan¬ 
jing,  one  of  Chinas  Three  Fur¬ 
naces",  is  preparing  for  its  brief 
spring  and  famously  muggy  sum¬ 
mer.  Miniskirts  are  starting  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  shoppers  on  Shanxi 
Road,  albeit  over  thick  stockings. 

Our  Year  of  the  Ox  began  with  at 
least  two  momentous  events:  the 
death  of  the  paramount  leader,  and 
a  miracle  in  our  kitchen.  Within 
hours  of  the  news  of  Deng's  death, 
the  small  oven,  which  has  hitherto 
failed  to  generate  anything  greater 
than  a  vague  warmth,  suddenly  re¬ 
membered  how  to  cook  things  and 
burnt  the  toast  Billows  of  smoke 
rose  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  aiyi 
who  sits  by  the  front  dopr  rushed  in 
,  and  pulled  the  plug.  She  couldn’t 
understand  why  we  were  so  pleased 
about  (lie  toast. 

.  We  are .  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  a  third  momentous  event  Is 
Imminent 


A  Country  Diary  , 


Steve  Wratten  .  .  •  ='  j 

I  AKE  ELLESMERE,  .  ■  ,  Afeto 
L_,  Zealand:  -The  rumour  was  thit 
there  were  "spoonbills  at  the  lake", 
so  on  a  warjrj  and  sunny  Easter  Sat¬ 
urday  we  set  of i  to  investigate.  The 
lake  OV  Waihora  is  its  Maori 
name)  is  unique  in  New  Zealand, 
separated  from  the  southern  Pa-, 
cific.  Ocean,  by  a  spit  forced  from 
the  outwash  gravels  of. the  South-.' 
ern  Alps.  Wespop  found  the  birds, 

.  a  distant,  shimmering  white  line  6f 
(heni  in  the  {ieat  haze  above  the  la-, 
goon.,  We  nad  Heard  that  !t|iere 
were  50  but  the  telescope  Revealed  t 
at  least,  140.  These  wer£  |  Royal 
Spoonbills,  an  Australian  species 
now  breeding  in  small  numbers  in , 
i  New  Zealand,—;  140  was  probabtyja 
record  for  tiie  lake,  ,  perhaps  an  in¬ 
dicator  of  .ejimate  ,  change?  The' 
birds  probably  benefit  from  the!  ar¬ 
tificially  maintained  salinity  level  of 


A  Russian  woman  glances  in  the  mirror  during  a  break  in  her  driving  lesson  photoqi 

Driving  ambition  fuels  quest  for  equality 
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James  Meek 

/  INDER  a  brilliant  blue  sky, 
LJ  Masha  Demidova  picked  her 
way  delicately  across  the  rutted 
snow  of  the  training  area,  the  grey 
hairs  on  her  heavy  far  coat  waving 
as  she  moved.  She  stopped  among  a 
huddle  of  grubby  beige  Ladas,  drew 
a  long,  slender  cigarette  from  a  box 
and  asked  around  for  a  light  while 
she  waited  to  take  tier  next  step  on 
the  road  to  freedom.  Russian 
women  call  it  emansifialsiya  — 
emancipation. 

The  instructors  were  men.  But 
more  than  half  the  Ladas  bumping 
round  the  track,  without  concession 
to  the  hard-packed  snow,  were  dri¬ 
ven  by  women. 

The  scene  testified  to  a  democra¬ 
tic  revolution  in  Russian  society 
every  bit  as  deep  as  upheavals  in 
politics  and  the  economy.  Quite  sim¬ 
ply,  in  the  Soviet  Union  women  did 
not  drive  cars.  Now  they  do,  in  their 
millions,  and  more  are  queueing  up 
to  learn. 

"It  never  used  to  even  enter  a 
woman’s  head  that  she  could  get 
behind  the  wheel,"  said  Masha, 
aged  19,  out  of  work  but  mysteri¬ 
ously  well  off  O  have  my  capital"). 


"Now  people  are  more  Independent. 

1  don't  want  to  be  dependent  on  any¬ 
one.  I  could  sit  in  the  passenger  seat 
but  1  want  to  go  by  myself." 

Soviet  woman's  best  hope  of  hit¬ 
ting  the  road9  was  sb  a  tram  driver 
—  no  steering  wheel,  less  to  go 
wrong,  thought  the  men.  But  pri¬ 
vate  cars  were  a  rarity,  and  in  the 
strongly  patriarchal  households  of 
the  USSR,  they  were  for  men  only.  If 
they  were  lucky  and  saved  enough, 
they  might  get  a  Lada  or  a 
Moskvich  within  five  years.  Cars 
were  so  precious,  and  reselling 
them  at  a  market  price  so  strictly 
forbidden,  that  some  owners  never 
dared  drive  them. 

Now  cars  are  freely  available  to 
those  with  the  money  to  buy  them, 
and  with  both  sexes  equal  partners 
in  the  struggle  to  survive  and  pros¬ 
per  in  Russia's  bazaar  economy, 
women  have  been  stampeding  to 
the  driving  schools. 

In  Moscow,  a  city  of  8.5  million 
people,  there  are  more  than  four 
times  as  many  cars  as  there  were  in 
1980.  Half  the  new  licences  issued 
each  year  go  to  women. 

‘1  think  more  women  are  earning 
more.  They've  become  more  self- 
sufficient,"  said  Natasha  Anenkova, 


aged  37,  a  computer  programmer. 
But  her  family's  car  is  mainly  for  her 
husband,  she  admitted.  'They  don’t 
really  want  to  give  way  even  now," 
she  said. 

Scowling  out  from  under  a  fur  hat 
at  the  puttering  Ladas  was  47-year- 
old  Vladimir  who  was  forced  to  quit 
his  job  in  the  defence  industry  and 
now  teaches  people  to  drive.  He  had 
a  car  in  Soviet  days.  "I  suggested  to 
my  wife  that  she  learn  to  drive  back 
then.  And  she  didn't  want  to.  Why 
should  she?  There  was  me  and  my 
son,  there  was  always  someone  to 
take  her  to  the  shops." 

The  19th  century  observation 
that  Russia  had  two  problems  — 
fools  and  bad  roads  —  uncannily 
predicted  the  essence  of  the 
Moscow  rush  hour.  The  capital's 
pot-holed  highways,  invisible  road 
markings  and  rapacious  traffic  po¬ 
lice  are  a  test  for  any  motorist 

'T  am  afraid,"  said  Masha.  “Who 
knows  what’ll  happen?  Maybe  I 
won’t  like  driving,  maybe  I’ll  have  to 
travel  on  the  metro.  Although  I 
haven't  been  on  the  metro  for  so 
long  lYe  forgotten  what  it  looks 
like.  I  take  taxis.  I  value  comfort.  It 
must  be  nice  to  drive  along,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  radio." 


Notes  &  Queries  Joseph  Harker 


the  Jake.  Fed  by  a  few  qipal!  rivers, 
ijt  .has  a  rqpxiraurn  depth  of  a  little 
over  one  metre  ,  pnd  floods  exten¬ 
sively  In  winter.  Lakeside  grazing 
areas  are,  preserved  H/Jhe  District 
Council  which,  severpl  times  each 
year,  bulldozes  :a.  channel  through , 
tfre  gravel,  spit  to  ,the  ,8efl.  This 
leads  tqaloweringpfthe  lake  jeyej, , 
tlje  ingress  of  salt  water  apt]  with  it 
•  crustaceans,  fipundere^and  other, 
fish  of  breckish  copditiotis.  During 
pur.  visit,  tfie  swampy  lakeside  mar¬ 
gins  were  being  qifarteredi  by  .the 
/ever-present  (Australasian ,  Harriers, 
one  of  .  only  two  Neyr  Zealand  day- 
tinie-ht}tfting  birds  pf  prftX  Pn<Uike  , 
tfre  Spoonbills,  a  fairly  reqentself. 
.Introduction.. ■  , 
We.  ended  a  balmy  lAte^urpmer 
..d9y!(atl.44i..t|egreea  smith)  with  a 
barbecue  of  pteak  aqd  fhe  Jastof  the 
home-mrown  Rubergines,  to  the 


HOW  did  “bubble  and 
squeak"  get  Its  name? 

Onomatopoeia,  my. .  dear 

reader.  "Bubble"  from  the 
sound  emitted  by  frying  mashed 
potato,  cabbage  and.  onions 
together.  “Squeak"  from  the  sound 
caused  by  (iiOdigestiqn  on  thq  part 
of,  the  eater., ,  Miriam  Ross, 
Gravesmd,  K$nt  ,  .  ...v.. 


:  fl  if  Y  mother  dledfecentiy,  ,  ■ 
f  Iff  aged  103  years.  Her  earll-; 
.eat  memory  was  of  seeing  Queen 
'  Victoria  passing  by. in  a  horse- 
drawn  carriage.  Is  there  poyy 
1  anyone  left  altye  who  pan  claim  ; 
ty  haye  seen  Queen  Victoria?,  j 

MY  mother  is  aged  104  yqars 
aijd,  recalls  watching  Queen 
Victoria  passing  by.  in  a  liors^-dfawn 
carriage  during  her  visit;  to  Bristol 
in  November  1899,  —  Arthur  Pen- 
Wit, Bristol,'..  ’ 


the  Queen  would  be  passing  the  end 
pf  the  road  and  suggested  tfrey  went 
out  together  to  watch.  My  aunt  said 
no,  she  would  rather  stay  indoors 
and  play, with  her  dolls.  Shie’s  surely 
the  oldest  living  person  to  Have  had 
the  chance,  to  pee  Qupen  Victoria 
and  declined.  —  Alan  Swale,  Les- 
cure-Jaoul,  France 

A  AY  grandmother  was  born,  in , 
I VI  New  Zealand- in  189^.' and  first 
travelled  to  England  in  1899.  She 
recalls ,  watching,  Queen  Vfrtpfia  — 
whoin.she  describes,aa  "a  little  iady 
all  in  black" — pass  by  in  a  carriage. 
— Stephen  Goggs,  Curtin,  Australia 


ff  f  NTJL  recently  I  ha  d  the  .  , 
impression  that  the  adjecr 
tive/Siniqqe"  was  anabsolute, 

An  it  ip  now,  frequently  qualifiedj 
by  an  adverb  -7*  eg,,  “quite?, . . 
“fairly",— ja  Jt  now  somehow  j 
“less  unique"  than  if  used  to,  be? 

/[ALMOST.  1  definitely. :  /ff* 
,  AA  Eleiitin, Glasgoty .  , ,  ; 

■  ir'ifE  Qidord  English,  Dictionary 

lists  9. second;  though  disputed, 
meaning  of  "unusual,  remarkable". 


As  English  grammar,  and  the 
contents  ol  the  OED,  is  determined 
by  usage  and  not  by  a  aet  of  fixed 
rules,  well  Just  have  to  accept  that 
1  "unique"  1b  not  as  unique  as  it  was. 
—  Valerie  Antcliffe,  HiidderqfiMd 


Any  answers? 

\  A  /BAP  ttotualty  Is  ihe  oldeat  { 
V  V  trick  In  the  book?  —  Gail  . 
DprpHt  WarrinstOih.  Qieshire  .  .  j 


. ura© ofBfricki 
Aslan  a/nd  Arabic,  people  In 
Nazi-Occupied  Europe  during  | 
.the  war? Ifiark  James,  Edinburgh 

people  of  prence  gave  the 
/  United §toto®TH^Stotueof  ! 
Liberty  to  co.mto^mprpte  that  !. 
country’s  100 'years,  pfjpd  epen- . 


Answers  should  be  ^maHed  to  • 
weeWy@flUardlqn.co.uk,  foxed  to  ' 
0'1 71/-H41.71  -242r09B5,  or  posted 
to  the  Guardian,  Weekly,  75  FarflngV 
doii  Road.  London  EC1M3KQ  . 
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Man  for  all  seasons 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm _ 

/WON'T  forget  in  a  hurry  the  time 
a  group  of  men,  including  me, 
were  asked  whether,  granted  one 
miracle,  we  would  prefer  (a)  doing 
something  exceptional  at  work,  (b) 
having  a  dirty  weekend  with  the  girl 
of  our  dreams  or,  (c)  confounding 
everyone  by  scoring  a  superb  goal, 
try  or  century.  Everybody  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  chose,  (c),  though  in  my 
case  it  was  with  the  passing  thought 
that,  if  I  did,  I  might  just  get  the 
admiring  girl  too. 

It  is  upon  this  fairly  ludicrous 
men-will-be-boys  assumption  that 
David  Evans’s  loose  adaptation  of 
Nick  Hornby's  Fever  Pitch  is 
based.  Paul  Ashworth  (Colin  Firth) 
will  never  score  a  superb  goal  for 
Arsenal.  But  he  lives  in  the  fond 
hope  that  someone  else  will  during 
the  club’s  championship  season  of 
193&89,  and  that  he’ll  be  there  to  re¬ 
member  it  ail  his  life. 

His  obsession  with  Arsenal,  more 
than  the  teaching  he  is  quite  good  at 
or  the  girl  who  rather  reluctantly 
grows  to  love  him,  rules  his  life.  So 
when  Michael  Thomas  scores  in 
injury  time  against  Liverpool  in  the 
last  match  of  the  season,  thus  secur¬ 
ing  the  championship  when  all 
seemed  lost,  his  life  is  enviably  com¬ 
plete.  Until  next  season,  that  Is. 

The  film  —  one  of  those  small- 
scale  British  efforts  that  can’t  afford 
to  show  too  much  of  the  football, 
veers  uncomfortably  between  an  ir¬ 
ritating,  contemporary  laddishness 
and  n  shrewd  cultural  nostalgia. 
And  it  can’t  seem  to  decide  about  its 
central  character.  Is  he  an  immature 
berk  or  a  charming  obsessive? 
Fortunately,  it  is  pretty  entertain- 


Colin  Firth  in  Fever  Pitch 


big,  with  Firth  making  no  attempt  to 
slay  the  female  half  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  ns  he  did  as  Mr  Darcy  in  BBC 
TV’s  adaptation  of  Pride  And 
Prejudice.  Instead,  he  provides  a 
convincing  portrait  of  a  puzzled 
sportahotic.  Boorish  but  sufferable, 
the  character  Is  observed  with  skill. 

Ruth  Gemmel!  —  playing  against 
him  as  the  new  teacher  who  at  first 
hates  him  and  then  carries  Ills  child 
—  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  But  she 
copes  nobly,  so  the  two  make  an  all 
too  believably  uncertain  couple. 

Fever  Pitch  should  do  as  well  as 
Arsenal  —  though,  like  them,  it  Is  a 
little  dull  to  watch. 

There  can’t  be  many  better 
French  movies  around  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  than  Jacques  Audiard’s  A 
Self-Made  Hero,  a  highly  personal 
film  that  manages  to  be  illuminating 
about  both  its  central  character  and 
the  dark  side  of  France  itselL 

Albert  Dehousse  (Mathieu 
Kassovitz,  who  directed  La  Haine) 
is  a  fatherless  boy  brought  up  in  the 
provinces  by  his  widowed  mother. 
When  he  discovers  that  his  father 
was  not  a  war  hero  but  an  alcoholic, 
he  resolves  to  ignore  the  truth: 
fantasy  Is  the  better  part  of  valour. 

When  he  marries,  he  becomes  a 
travelling  salesman,  thus  avoiding 
“voluntary"  labour  in  Germany  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  world  war.  Discover¬ 
ing  that  his  mother  was  a 
collaborator  and  his  wife  a  member 
of  the  Resistance,  he  disappears  to 
Paris,  there  painstakingly  construct¬ 
ing  for  himself  an  identity  as  an  ex- 
Resl stance  hero.  This,  he  finds,  will 
open  most  doors  to  him. 

Appointed  first  to  find  France’s 
traitors  and  then  to  run  propaganda 
operations  in  French-ocCupied  Ger¬ 
many,  he  gradually  starts  to  crack. 
But  since  people  only  want  to  be¬ 
lieve  tilings  convenient  to  them¬ 
selves,  lie’s  still  more  likely  to  win 
than  to  lose. 

The  film,  shot  by  Jean-Marc 
Fabre  with  a  precise,  almost  docu¬ 
mentary  feel,  mid  directed  by  Audi- 
ard  with  lashings  of  mock-interviews 
and  real  newsreel  material,  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  complete  tiortrait  of  un 
him  tr&s  discret  who  successfully 
forges  a  destiny  he  can’t  in  the  end 
change. 

It  is  half  comic  and  half  in  deadly 
earnest  —  a  |>olltlcal  film  seemingly 
determined  to  cause  offence  by 
questioning  both  orthodox  history 
and  those  who  made  It. 

Tlie  whole  Is  a  remarkable  film 
that  makes  us  share  In  Dehousse’s 
complicity  and  question  ourselves 
as  much  as  him.  Sometimes  the 
French  match  style  and  content  per¬ 
fectly.  This  is  one  of  those  occa¬ 
sions. 


Credit  where  credits  are  due 


I  ONQ-BELATED  justice  was 
Lm  done  last  week  to  10  black- 


L  done  last  week  to  10  black¬ 
listed  Hollywood  screenwriters 
when  their  names  were  restored 
by  the  Writers*  Guild  to  the  cred¬ 
its  of  the  classic  films  they  dared 
not  claim  In  die  days  of  Senator 
Joe  McCarthy’s  witch-hunts  of 
the  cultural  left,  writes  Martin , 
Walker  th  Washington. 

A  total  of  24  films  will  now 
have  tfcfeir  credits  changed  In 
new  prints  and  video  versions, 
including  Born  Free,  Inherit  The 
Wind,  nnd  Ronald  Reagan’s 
Hellcats  Of  The  Navy. 

The  decision  coincides  with  i 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  first 
hearings  of  the  House  Un¬ 


Reel  life  ...  J  Arthur  Rank,  right,  talks  to  one  of  his  cinema  projectionists 


American  Activities  Committee 
into  die  influence  of  communist 
sympathisers  in  Hollywood. 

Stars,  directors  and  script¬ 
writers  who  refused  to  co-oper- . 
ate  with  the  committee  or  to 
Inform  on  their  old  political 
allies  from  the  popular-front 
days  of  the  1930s  Had  their 
careers  destroyed  in  a  vengefiil 
mood  of  cold  war  hysteria. . 

The  Writers’  Guild  decision  Is 
also  linked  to  its  effort  to  win 
belated  financial  recompense. 
Hollywood  stddios  still  own  die : 
copyright  to  the  scripts  for  Buch 
money-spinners  as  Casablanca, 
leaving  the  original  authors  with¬ 
out  residual  fees  from  thetfwork. 


Going,  going,  gong 

From  Michael  Powell’s  genius  to  the  Carry  On  capers, 
the  story  of  Rank  Is  the  history  of  British  cinema. 

And  now  it  Is  selling  out,  writes  Geoffrey  Macnab 

MORE  THAN  64  years  ago  'Die  Rank  Organisation's  oft-re- 
J  Arthur  Rank,  a  middle-  pealed  claims  that  "its  fortunes  are 
aged  Methodist  business-  inescapably  bound  up  with  cinema" 


MORE  THAN  64  years  ago 
J  Arthur  Rank,  a  middle- 
aged  Methodist  business¬ 
man  who  lived  in  Reigate  and 
commuted  every  day  to  London  to 
work  for  the  family  flour  company, 
decided  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
equip  his  local  Sunday  school  with  a 
film  projector.  Tims,  it  seems, 
British  film  tycoons  are  born. 

Rank  was  hardly  the  conventional 
mogul.  A  weekend  golfer  whose 
chief  ambition  was  not  to  win  Os¬ 
cars  but  to  triumph  with  one  of  his 
dogs  at  Crufts,  he  cut  a  tweedy,  gen- 
trified  figure. 

In  the  early  years,  at  least,  there 
was  something  evangelical  about 
Rank's  dalliance  with  cinema.  It  was 
thanks  to  religion  that  Rank  stum¬ 
bled  Into  the  British  film  industry, 
and  religion  was  behind  the  alliance 
he  forged  in  1935  with  General  Film 
Distributors.  It  was  rechristened 
Rank  Film  Distributors. 

He  Used  roughly  the  same  prose¬ 
lytising 'tactics  on  Wardour  Street 
that  stood  him  In  such  good  stead 
with  his  Sunday  school  children. 
Under  his  aegis  in  the  mini  golden 
era  of  the  mid-  to  lntc-1940s,  RFD 
helped  finance  everything  from 
Powell  and  Prcssburgcr’s  master¬ 
pieces  to  David  Icon’s  Dickens 
adaptations,  from  Gainsborough’s 
steamy  historical  melodramas  to  tlie 
Ealing  comedies.  Quite  a  legacy. 

J  Arthur  mutt  be  turning  in  his 
grave  at  the  news  that  his  business 
descendants  have  now  hawked  the 
family  jewels.  Last  week,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Rank  Organisation 
has  agreed  to  sell  Rank  Film  Dis¬ 
tributors  for  £65  million  to  Carlton, 
the  Independent  television  channel. 
RFD,  crows  Carlton,  "is  Britain’s 
largest  independent  film  distributor 
and  has  the  largest  independent 
film  library  in  the  UK,  holding  some 
740  feature  films”.  Whether  Carlton 
can.be  trusted  with  such  a  major 
slice  of  Britain’s  heritage  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  it  is  clear  that  Rank  is 
keen  to  wipe  Its  hands  clean  of  film¬ 
making. 

"This  is  the  end  of  the  line,”  Nick 
Thomas,  features  editor  of  trade 
magazine  Moving  Pictures  Interna¬ 
tional,  says.  "It  means  Rank  has'  no 
further  interest  in  film  production 
or  film  dlstribu  tion  or  its  library."  ' 

1  At  present  the  Rank  Organisation 
still  owns  Pinewood,  built  hi  1936. 
But  rumours  abound  that  the  stu¬ 
dio,  too,  is  about  to  be  offloaded. 


'Hie  Rank  Organisation’s  oft-re¬ 
pealed  claims  that  "its  fortunes  are 
inescupably  bound  up  with  cinema" 
have  been  revealed  to  be  hollow.  An 
enterprise  that  began  with 
Methodist  Sunday  schools,  pro¬ 
gressed  into  film  production,  and 
then  began  to  make  most  of  its 
money  from  photocopying  (Rank- 
Xerox).  has  now  metamorphosed 
into  just  another  unwieldy  leisure 
conglomerate  complete  with  bingo 
halls,  theme  parks  and  casinos. 

hi  a  way,  it  is  entirely  fitting  that 
Rank  has  chosen  to  sell  up  at  u  time 
when  getting  rid  of  assets  is  a  way  of 
life  in  British  business.  Even  a  cur¬ 
sory  glance  nt  Rank  history  reveals 
how  its  fortunes  hnve  mirrored 
events  in  British  society. 

In  the  1940s,  the  Butler  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  ushered  in  grammar 
schools.  The  Rank  Organisation,  for 
its  part,  came  up  with  the  Cluirm 
School.  At  a  house  in  Highbury, 
north  London,  various  fledgling 
starlets  and  lending  men  (Diniiu 
Dors  and  Christopher  lee  among 
them)  were  put  through  their  puces 
by  u  formidable  team  of  liulr- 
dreskers  mid  elocution  experts. 
They  were  taught  bow  "to  speak 
proper"  and  were  made  to  walk 
around  with  books  on  (heir  head  to 
Improve  their  posture. 

'Hie  starlets  were  also  ferried 
around  Britain  to  open  garden  ftles. 
Olive  Dodds,  who  used  to  run  the 
Charm  School,  recalls:  "After  the 
war  years,  Rank  stars  gave  people 
release  from  poverty,  from  short¬ 
ages.  You  saw  nil  those  marvellous 
people  being  very  romantic,  and  It 
became  ah  important  escape.” 

During  the  late  1940s,  J  Arthur 
poured  money  into  research.  He 
poached  one  of  Disney’s  top  direc¬ 
tors,  David  Hand,  to  set  up  a  British 
animation  unit  at  Cookham  in  Kent 
(Bob  Monkhouse  was  an  appren¬ 
tice.)  He  financed  B-movles  at  the 
tiny  Highbury  studios;  And  started  a 
newsreel.  This  Modern  Age,  as  a 
British  counterpart  to  America’s 
The  March  Of Time. 

J  Arthur  was  an  avowed  Tory  (he 
reputedly  once  turned  down  a 'peer¬ 
age  from  Harold  Wilson),  but  'his 
greatest  yetirs  coincided  with  the 
Attlee  government  By  the  early 
1950s,  the  Rank  Organisation  was  in 
crisis.  The  Methodist  magnate  re¬ 
lied  on  showing' Hollywood  movies 
in  his  clnqmas  to  make!  the  money 
to  prddiice  British  films,  which  by 


then  nobody  wanted  to  see.  Under 
his  hatchet-man  accountant,  John 
Davis,  Rank  began  the  painful 
process  of  retrenchment  Budgets 
were  slashed.  Extravagant,  high- 
profile  film-makers  such  aa  Powell 
and  I-ean  jumped  ship  for  Alexander 
Korda’s  London  Films.  Instead  of  i 
epics  like  The  Red  Shoes,  Pinnwd  ( 
made  geiilrified  comedies. 'Rirto  i 
the  era  of  the  chap  —  the  pipM 
smoking  Kenneth  More  or  Jack 
Hawkins  type.  Admittedly.  Diana 
Dors  sported  a  mink  bikini  at  the 
Venice  Film  Festival  in  1955.  butsex 
and  glamour  weren't  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  Pinewood:  everybody  was 
ton  busy  making  John  Mills  war 
films  to  think  about  such  matters. 

As  if  to  underline  the  new  conser¬ 
vatism,  one  of  Rank’s  biggfji| 
money-spinners  of  the  fifties »» | 
Doctor  (n  Tlie  House,  tank's^: 
star  became  Norman  Wisdom.  Tht; 
forlorn  little  gutnp  in  his  IhrewHw*  ( 
suit  and  cloth  cap  was  popi»» 
worldwide.  Flailing  arouad.  new  ; 
sure  of  his  role  in  life,  he  Is  s  fitting  | 
emissary  for  jiost-Suez  Britain. 


m  ITER  his  father’s  death  id 

#1  1952,  J  Arthur  Rank  was  too 

busy  with  the  fmiuly  ^ 
business  to  devote  muc|i  hirie tools 
film  company,  which  was 
and  more  In  the  hands  of 
who  idolised  the  family 
and  tried  to  keep  X-rated  films  J 
of  odcmi  cinemas,  By  the  w 
1950s.  he  had  begun  reducing  w 
Rank  Organisation's 
film,  instead  diversifying  Intt ' 
leisure  activities  — 2  tenpin  bo 
iilleys,  dunce  hcIlB.  iMWW^ 
vice  stations.  By  the  lW*#, u  . 
invested  in  films,  they  were  as 
to  be  American  as  British. 

Today,  with  BrtJ*.  proJJ" 
mort*  robust  than  it  has 
years,  they're  set  to  quit  fo 
They  won’t  be  much  ^ 

Carlton  acquisition  jj. 

Distributors  does .  Ijo a  l 
triguing  question. 
going  to  happen  toAegong 
•ThegoiStei^ofBarirtJJ 

all  corporate  identity,  ^ 

,ey  ftym  CM-*g£3> 
wanted  to  keep 
most  famous  'motif 
property  of  the  multiriaho^J 
conglomerate.  Oyer 
1  have  plastered  it  w '  Sg; 
from  bingo  B  '<b,»ined 

magic 
otit  of  the 

generations  offlb^frj'^th trip9 
will  always 

to  the  local  Odeon  orjauw  ^ 

part  of  British  fdto  WsfW ■  ^ 

^elywrdng'thst^e«K 

heritage,  ahoula  Sufi  K  *  ?>. ; 
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Grosz  indecency 


ARTS 

Michael  Simmons 


M  M  M^TH  piquant  timing, 
1/1#  George  Grosz  has  arrived 
Vf.at  London's  i  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy.  He  -  will  surely  -  feel  at.  home 
haunting  .a,  society  polarised,  be¬ 
tween  fat  cats  and  the  very  poor, 
where  there  is  corruption  among 
the  ruling  class,  an  obsession  with 
sex,  .a  gung-ho  truculence  towards 
foreigners  and  a  leader  of  the  left 
who  occasionally  weal's  the  right's 
clothes  with  apparent  equanimity. 

Wliat  you  see  on  the  usually  staid 
Academy  walls  should  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  health  warning.  There  is 
sleaze  aplenty  in  Grosz’s  work,  as 
well  as  rollicking  orgies  and  plenty 
of  pubic  hair.  The  exhibition  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  polarised  Berlin  of 
the  twenties,  like  parts  of  Britain  in 
the  nineties,  was  not  a  haven  for  the 
morally  or  politically  squeamish. 

Looking  at  these  pictures,  it  is 
hard  to  credit  that  the  city  was  to  be¬ 
come  something  Grosz  could  dis¬ 
pense  with.  What  you  have  here  is 
“his"  Berlin,  concentrating  on  his 
savage  depictions  of  a  highly 
charged  society  and  an  age  for 
which  he  formulated,  in  E2ra 
Pound's  words,  an  image  of  its  ac¬ 
celerated  grimace.  Hitler  was  writ¬ 
ing  Mein  Kampf  at  the  time  and 
tomorrow's  Nazis  were  already  at 
work  in  the  streets. 

“Man",  Grosz  wrote  in  1922,  “has 
created  an  insidious  system  —  a  top 
and  a  bottom.  A  very  few  earn  mil¬ 
lions,  while  thousands  nnd  thou¬ 
sands  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
•  - .  To  show  to  tlie  oppressed  the 
true  faces  of  their  masters  is  the 
purpose  of  my  work."  A  year  later 
be  wrote  that  his  acer  bic,  almost 
merciless  drawings  of  high  and 
very  low  life  were  performing  what 
he  considered  an  important  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  service. 

In  the  1914-18  war,  he  twice  en¬ 


listed  and  was  twice  discharged  — 
first  with  a  debilitating  sinus  infec¬ 
tion;  then,  towards  the  war's  end,  as 
mad.  But  he  bounced  back  to  foist 
the  shock  of  Dadaism  on  the  view¬ 
ing  public,  calling  himself  Propagan- 
dada,  and,  despite  tile  organisation's 
reservations  about  Dada,  joined  the 
newly  formed  Communist  Party. 
Outside,  on  the  Kurfllrstendamm, 
Grosz  said,  there  was  a  public  lava¬ 
tory  atmosphere  and  the  smell  of 
very  rotten  teeth;  he  sought,  in  his 
drawings,  to  depict  this  atmosphere. 

The  works  were  so  tellingly  ex¬ 
plicit  that  maulings  from  die  estab¬ 
lishment  were  Inevitable.  It  was  not 
just  that  he  portrayed  sex,  criminal¬ 
ity  and  sleaze  so  graphically  —  the 
cauldron  of  Berlin  could  stand  for 
that  —  but  that  he  satirised  die 
army  (charged  in  1920,  found  guilty 
and  fined  5,000  marks);  that,  in  a 
work  called  Ecce  Homo,  he  "made 
and  distributed"  sexually  explicit 
images  (charged  in  1923,  found 
guilty  —  with  others  —  and  fined 
6,000  marks);  and  that  he  blas¬ 
phemed  (charged  in  192531,  and, 
despite  several  appeals,  fined  2,000 
marks). 

Berlin’s  “golden"  twenties  were 
for  many  anything  but  Grosz  saw  a 
distasteful  arrogance  and  a 
hypocrisy  in  “society”  settings  — 
places  littered,  as  he  put  it,  with 
grotesque  corpses  and  lunatics 
among  the  ruling  class  and  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  society.  And  yet,  running 
through  his  seemingly  irrepressible 
castigation  and  condemnation, 
there  was  an  inescapable  tension 
festering  between  him  and  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Something  had  to  give. 

That  something  was  Grosz  him- 
self.  His  few  intimates  had  long 
known  that  this  provincial  publi¬ 
can's  son  was  a  practical  joker,  a  fas- 
!  tidious  person  who  liked  assuming 
false  identities.  It  was  his  own  real 
Identity  that  had  become  Increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  define:  and,  as  he 
acknowledged  after  the  first  world 


By  George  . . .  Street  In  Berlin  (1922) 
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war.  he  had  no  home.  In  the  mid-  to 
late  twenties,  it  all  caught  up  with 
him:  he  withdrew  from  the  fray,  pre¬ 
ferring  moral  argument  to  hand-to- 
hand  fighting. 

Grosz's  friends,  and  his  wife  Eva 
Peter,  whom  he  married  in  1920, 
knew  he  hated  Germany  and  tilings 
German,  that  he  had  always  identi¬ 
fied  with  America.  As  the  chasm  be¬ 
tween  hard  left  and  hard  right 
widened,  and  the  polemics  and  the 
violence  escalated  around  him,  he 
softened,  painted  more  and  more 
commissioned  work,  and  became  a 
father.  Then,  when  an  offer  to  teach 
in  the  United  States  came  along,  he 


accepted  it  Though  lie  had  met 
Lenin  and  had  received  his  mem¬ 
bership  card  from  the  great  Rosa 
Luxemburg  herself,  he  had  long 
since  left  the  Communists. 

The  big  problem,  as  he  admitted, 
was  that  he  identified  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  distorted  —  tlie  bad  and  the 
ugly  as  well  as  the  poor  and  the  de¬ 
prived.  "In  reality."  he  wrote  in  his 
autobiography,  "l  myself  was  every¬ 
body  I  drew:  the  rich  man  favoured 
by  fate,  stuffing  himself  and  guz¬ 
zling  champagne,  as  much  as  the 
one  who  stood  outside  in  the  pour¬ 
ing  rain,  holding  out  his  hand.  I  was, 
as  it  were,  divided  into  two." 
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Inevitably,  his  path  frequently 
crossed  that  of  Bertolt  Brecht. 
Grosz  illustrated  Brecht’s  children’s 
book,  Tlie. Three  Soldiers,  and  they 
worked  together  on  stage  sets  for 
Erwin  Fiscator’s  Berlin  production 
of  the  satire  Good  Soldier  Schweik. 
By  1933,  when  both  fled  Berlin  and 
their  Nazi  persecutors,  Grosz  was 
the  first  to  be  stripped, of  German 
citizenship,  within  days  of  reaching 
the  US.  Brecht,  irtore  intellectually 
Incisive  and  therefore  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  Nazi  cause,  got  the  same 
treatment  two  months  later.  After 
exile;  the  two  met  briefly  in  Den¬ 
mark  in  1935,  by  which  time  Grosz’s 
output  had  already  mellowed. 

Arriving  in  the  US  (a  week  before 
HUler  became  chancellor) ,  Grosz 
subsided  irito  taking  photographs, 
adapting  only  with  difficulty  to  his 
new  life',  His  work  became  softer 
blit  somehow  uheasy,  his  self-por¬ 
traits  discoinfdrting.  The  Nazis  de¬ 
stroyed  mahy  of  the  works  he  left 
behind,  though  they  included  15  in 
(he  Entartete  Kunst  exhibition  of 
"degenerate"  art  in  Munich.  Grosz 
mused  on  "burning  a  part  of  his 
past”,  on  "far-away  conflagrations 
and  the  smell  of  blood". 

In  the  words  of  one  German 
critic,  Wieland  Schmidt,  Grosz  in 
the  US  wanted  to  ’live  only  for  art, 
for  pure  art  —  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  on  his  art  was  dead".  Some¬ 
how.  between  tlie  anodyne  paintings 
and  the  heavy  drinking,  he  sur¬ 
vived,  producing  some  bizarre 
"stick  men"  pictures  and  speaking, 
in  the  late  fifties,  of  discovering 
serenity  nnd  joy.  Then,  in  1959,  he 
finally  yielded  to  pressures  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Berlin.  He  did  not  go  east, 
where  his  friend  Brecht  had  some¬ 
how  got  by  until  he  died  in  1956,  but 
to  the  glitzy,  sleazy  west  Within 
weeks  Grosz  had  drunk  himself  to 
death. 

So  who  was  the  real  George 
Grosz?  Not,  certainly,  tlie  artist 
whose  works  are  now  on  show  at 
'  the  Royal  Academy,  for  they  are 
only  part  of  him.  A  more  apposite 
question  might  be:  was  there  a  real 
George  Grosz? 


Moholo’s  natural  rhythm  steals  the  show  Nazi’s  loot  on  display 


JAZZ  ■ 

John  Fordham 

HERE'S  an  elemental  power 
J  to  the  drumming  of  South  . 
African  Louis  Moholo  that 
nukes  his  playing  bring  to  mind 
natural  phenomena  —  rushing 
wind  in  tail  trees,  rain  on  roofe, 
thunderstorms  at  night,  some*  - 
““es  the  shimmer  of  a  distant  •  •  ■ ; 
vi  ew.  He  has  been  working  here  . ; 
«nce  the  mid-sixties,  but  he  still  . 
Bounds  like  one  of  the  most  ex-.,,-.  < 
citing  percussion  artists  in  jazz*,,  . 

Moholofs  sizeable,  contribution  J 
to  tne  British  jazz  scene  was : 
being  rightly  celebrated  on  two  ■ 
evenings  .over  Easter.  The  first  i 
Waa  for  a  jazz  ensemble;. the  . 
second  for  a  substantial  drum 
J^eatra,  featuring  African  and  .  ’ 
American  inWtrumentatibii, : 

s lasers  and  a  largely1  Impro- 

i  ’Hie  stage  of 'trie  Purcell  Room,  ’’ 
2?  London’s  Smith  Bank, looked  ‘ 
*|ke  a  statioti  platform  at  rush  '• 1 
Jour,  but  it  whs  still  toastfy 

.  toholo  whO'dnchordd  the . . . 

pytitoiB  with  hi*  whiplash  ■' 1 ' '  ’ 
jtoffrc-drutn  SOurid  akd  bropd- ;  ■-* 
JfJ8i  Insistent  cymbal  patterns.' A 
Jttie  Store  plahning  tolgUthavC  «** 

,  elped  the  bahd  discover  its 
^Pontanelty,  hut  the  tentative-  ' ! 
thtit  overlaid  touch  of  th£ . . 


!  early  atages  was  sporadically 
blown  away  by  the  appearances 
.  of  an  astonishing  South  African 
j  singer,  David  Serame. 
i  Serame  alternately  fixed  tbe 
band  In  a  hypnotic  glare,  or 
[  stood  ;on<tiptoe  and  stared  yearn¬ 
ingly  frito  the  far  distance, 
shading  hiS  eyes  as  if  scanning  a 
j  horizon  at  sunset,  delivering  a<  • 
spontaneous  medley  of  demand- 
ingly  jubilant  South  African  folk¬ 
song  that  made  the  drummers  • : 
converse  animatedly.  ■  :•  •  • 

i  Seram  6*8  fire  communicated  . 
itaelf  to  his  fellow  singer  Pinise  • 
Sauk  who  sometimes  engaged  in 
amiable  call-and-response  with  •. 
'him,  and  percussionist  Mamadl  •: 
Kamara  yattered  and  rattled  : 
'around  them  while  the  deteper1 
jdrums  rumbled  and  Oiphy 
Robinson’s  marimba  chorda  •' 
'emitted  their  mellow  chime.  In 
the  end,  the  show  travelled  hope¬ 
fully  rather  than  arrived,  and  die 1 
great  Mdholo  himself  seemed  ■  •  « 

uncharacteristically  everr  -■■■'-• 

whelmed' by  the  awesome  task  of> : 
corralling  so  ;mahy  perplexed  in-  •: 
dividuatetoWaikl  singing  with  1 
one-voice;  But  he'  and  his  South! 
African  Inspirations  have  cote1  >  •< 
frihuted  endugh  to  British  tousle 
to  deserve  this  sort  of  celebra-  ,  -:n 

flort  alot  more  often.;  vi »  .'  >:i 

!  If  you  count  drummer  Dbri  ,.i  ■>• 
Moye’s  arrival  as  the  true  birth-  ■  t 


day  of  the  Art  Ensemble  of 
'  Chicago,  we  will  be  able  to  cele¬ 
brate  Its  SOtfa  year  at  the  end  of 
the  millennium.  And  if  anything 
might  disrupt  the  cultural  back- 
'  slapping  likely  to  arise  that  day,  . 
j  ids  tills  sharp-eared  and  stiU  ad- 
|  venturous  outfit 
;  The  performance  at  London's  - 
Jazz  Cafe  began,  as  always,  in  ' 
silent  contemplation  —  or  as  1  ' 

|  silent  as  things  could  get  with  a  ; 
|SaturdSy-nlght  audience  In 
Catoden  Town.  Then  a  face-'  *  • 
[painted  Malatihl  Ffrvoto  (who,  aB  ■ 
[he  ages,  increasingly  resembles  ■' 
;a  wizened,  multi-coloured  cat)  < ! 
began  a  slow  bass  drone,  evehtu- 
|ally  complemented  by  Lester  • 
Bowie's  trumpet  sotind; : '  - 
j  Roscoe  Mitchell  edged  In  on 
alto  sax,  Don  Moye  switched  l-  ■ 
from  hond'drums  to  the  left,  and 
suddenly  there  was  a  simple,1'  • 
'swinging  four-note  motif.  It  • 
turned  quickly  Info-a  foster;  '■  - 
Straight-Ahead  theme' over  a  ■ 
[thumping  bassline  from -Favors, '  • 
which  featured  a  superb  alto' '  <  ■ 
Solo  from  Mitchell,  who  fixed  thb 
audlehce  in-an  unblinking  stare  -  - 
and  slowly  oscillated  his  head  1 

like  a  snake-charmer.  The  saxb-  - 
phbnlst’s  main  inspirations' are'  •• 

.  John-  Coltrane and  EricDolphyj1  ■' 
and  the  latter's  piercing  tone  and 
ftoJe.VBulting  fotervaJ8  poWet*-1'  - 
aUfy  flavoured  this  ejjlsbde,'1'  »■ 


Paul  Webater _ 

FRANCE'S  forgotten  multi-mil- ' 
lion-pound  art  treasury  was  par-  , 
tially  unveiled  last  week  during  a 
private  view  of  some  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  unclaimed  paintings  and 
other  works  of  art  looted  by  the 
iNazis  but1  nfever  testohed'to  their 
i French  owners. 

1  •  Five  exhibitions' in  Parte  add  Ver^ 
sailles  will  try1  to  trace  tlie  original 
iproprietors,  inbst1  of  'whom  are  • 
ithought  to  have  been  Jews  who  died 
In  Concentration  ■  camps.  Last' Week' 1 
136-  paintings  objeis  d'art,  in¬ 
cluding  mahy  by  the  Impressionists, 
jwere'  showil  to  ah  invited' group  at' 
ittiff  Orsay  rhuaeum  by  the' culture1' 


!  minister,  PHilippe  Douste-Blazy 
!  The  biggest  sho'w'wlll  be  at'  the 
[LouVre,  where  678  6f  the  finest  trea¬ 
sures  Will  be  exhibited.  Other  works  1 
Jwill'be  shown  at  Versailles,  the  Pdrt* 
pidoii  centre  and  the  S&vres  'pored-’ 
Jain  museum.  <■  •*  ; ■*  >■  ■  > 

I  1  Pressure  to  advertise  iilittftdt  2,000 " 
[unclaimed  lootetl  worksthaivtereit-1 
.turned  to  France  aftei-  thtf'wAf  Has  ’ 
grown  because1  ■  bf  redtlfitidns :  that 
Jewish' gbldr  WAs  hoarded 'tiySWitier- 
Jahd  and  the  identi/icatidn  ’df  seized;- 


Jewish propertyin  Paris'Whfch’testiU'1 

administeretiby  Hifebiiy  douhtil:'  ■ l| 

■  'Mr-'  ;  Douste-BIiizy;  '''  defended 1 

Entih'  mtiSfeihnS  agalnfet  tlalms 
t"  'they ;  Tljd"‘  riot  "assidudUsly5 
ghf  the  drigifiil  own^fontilied - 


in  the  past  50  years.  Because  cata¬ 
logues  were  secretly  kept  of  all 
works  of  art  seized  or  bought  by  the 
Nazis  from  private  owners  and  mu¬ 
seums,  about  47,000  valuable  ob¬ 
jects  were  recovered  after  the  war, 
of  which  45,000  were  given  back. 
Many  had  been  collected  by  Nazi 
:  art  commandos  for  leaders,  includ¬ 
ing  Hitler  and  Goering.  j  . 

1  All  unclaimed  works  were  exhib¬ 
ited  in  Catoptegne,1  northern  France, 
ifor  four  years  before  being  sold  or 
{distributed  tq  art  gallerieB  in  Paris 
land  the  provinces  in  the  mid-1950s. 

■  "Not  all  of  these  works  are 
imasterpieces  by  a1  long  W^y  and 
iiriarty  changed  hands  lefeitiihately 
.for  a  good  price  during' the' very  ac-[ 
live  Ft  ench  art  market  during  thfe 
war, 1,1 1  Mr  'DbustfrBIdzy  sdlfl.  He 
denied  thferia 'had.  been  anyl'dHem^t; 
[to1  hbhg  on  to  acquisitions! 1 ; 
j  The  Otsa^.  baintliigd, 'exhibited  ih 
twtf  big  riJoftto  ‘adjoining  the'tokffi1 
displays  of  19th -century  works, 
Include  enough  masterpieces  .to 
[confirm  th6‘  general  Suspicion  that 
the  owners'  families, were  .iriped  out 


•P&aiiiW'  ‘VJphy [ ’  ,  Ken- 

pitjs,  Sislejjs^Mojleto  .and, Pissarros 
fine  the  .wall^  blder  juasiers  such  as 
■RUbens  and  Delacroix  .will  soon  be 
oii  view1  With  more  moderh  artists 
S ndludirig  Matias d1  and  Pichsso. 
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Writing  on  the  wall . . .  ‘It’s  great  to  see  Scottish  writing  doing  better  than  A  S  Byatt  or  Julian  Barnes' 


28  BOOKS 

Northern 

exposure 

Nicholas  Wroe  meets 
Alan  Warner,  a  wary  light 
in  'this  Scottish  literary 
renaissance  thing’ 

LAN  WARNER  was  a  driver 
for  British  Rail  in  Edinburgh 
when  hi  9  first  novel, 
Morvern  Caliar,  was  accepted  for 
publication.  "As  soon  as  I  was  told  I 
would  get  an  advance  I  said  'fuck 
you’  to  the  railways,"  he  laughs. 
"They’d  just  phoned  me  at  lam  ask- 
ing  me  to  work  at  eight  the  same 
morning.  So  I  went  in,  told  the  boys 
that  my  book  had  been  bought,  and 
told  the  supervisor  that  he  could 
find  me  in  the  bar  next  door." 

Warner's  decision  to  give  up  the 
day  job  —  “night  job  more  tike  with 
all  the  13-hour  shifts”  —  wns  fully 
vindicated  when  Morvern  Caliar  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  hottest  books  of 
1995.  His  brilliant  and  original  study 
of  supermarket  skivvy  Morvern’s 
strange  odyssey  from  the  Highlands 
to  the  Balearic  rave  scene  garnered 
both  critical  adulation  and  impres¬ 
sive  sales.  Warner  was  quickly 
thrust  to  the  forefront  of  modern 
Scottish  writing  as  a  rural  counter¬ 
point  to  the  urban  agonies  of  Irvine 
Welsh. 

His  second  novel.  These  De¬ 
mented  Lands,  is  an  eerie  sequel  to 
Morvern  thnt  again  showcases  his 
extravagantly  chnrged  prose  and 
weirdly  luminous  imagination. 
Speaking  in  the  course  of  a  boozy 
lunch  In  an  Edinburgh  bar  he  is 
infectiously  intense  and  friendly. 
Strands  of  damp,  straggly  hair  stick 
to  his  forehead  as  he  expresses 
unease  at  his  new  status  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  novelist. 

“I  considered  myself  an  avant- 
garde  writer,"  he  explains.  “So  it's 
bizarre  that  my  novel  has  been  so 
successful.  I  thought  it  would  sell 
300  copies  over  15  years  and  be 
recognised  as  a  masterpiece  after  I 
died  ...  J  think  IfB  disturbing  that 
popular  now  equals  good.  Even  in 
the  eighties  the  market  didn't  de¬ 
cide  what  was  good.  All  the  good 


bands,  for  instance,  weren’t  popular. 
But  now  it's  OK  to  like  Oasis.  It's 
cool  to  he  popular.” 

Born  in  Oban  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  in  1984.  Warner  left  school 
at  16  to  work  on  the  railways  despite 
really  wanting  to  do  that  “literature 
and  art  thing".  Night-school  was 
followed  by  a  degree  in  London,  a 
postgraduate  year  Rt  Glasgow  and  n 
spell  on  the  Ibiza  rave  scene.  On  his 
return  home  in  1991,  the  only  job  he 
could  get  was  back  on  the  railways. 

“And  I  still  didn’t  tell  anyone  that 
I  was  writing."  he  says.  “To  admit 
that  in  the  culture  l  came  from  was 
to  say  you  had  a  second  penis  or 
something.  It  just  wasn't  done.  In 
Oban  there  was  a  single  copy  of 
Waiting  For  Godot  on  the  shelves  of 
John  Menzies  for  four  years  before  1 
bought  it." 

The  Importance  of  his  Argyll  up¬ 
bringing  cannot  be  overstated.  The 
Oban  setting  of  Morvern  Caliar  lent 
it  an  enthralling  mystical  freshness 
and  the  reworking  of  Mull  as  the 
.  location  of  his  new  book  provides  a 
disturbing  authenticity. 

"I  think  my  work  will  always  be  set 
there,"  he  siiys.  ‘There's  n  very  close 
connection  between  where  I  was 
brought  up  and  what  I  do  now.  When 
I  was  younger  I  didn’t  think  literature 
could  be  created  up  there.  I  thought 
you  iiad  to  live  in  Paris  or  London, 
which  is  incredibly  sad.  I  get  tearful 
thinking  of  me  sluing  up  in  the  High¬ 
lands  reading  Brldeshcad  Revisited 


and  feeling  inadequate.  Literature 
was  so  bourgeois.  There  was  only 
certain  material  that  a  novel  could 
be  about  and  we  were  such  dick¬ 
heads  that  we  believed  it.  But  then 
camcjiin  Kelman." 

Exposure  to  Kelman's  work  in  the 
early  nineties  —  ns  well  as  that  of 
Duncan  Maclean.  Janice  Galloway 
and  Welsh  —  encouraged  Warner 
to  break  cover  as  a  writer.  But  hav¬ 
ing  joined  this  select  group  he  is 
now  increasingly  wary. 

This  Scottish  literary  renais¬ 
sance  thing  gives  the  impression 
that  we’re  n  group  and  no  writer  can 
stand  on  his  or  her  own.  And  there 
always  has  to  be  five  of  us.  When 
the  New  York  Tunes  came  over 
they  didn't  want  to  talk  about  any¬ 
one's  book,  they  just  wnnted  five  of 
us  in  a  group  picture. 

“Kelman  lias  already  distanced 
himself  because  I  think  he  sees  him¬ 
self  aB  a  writer,  not  a  Scottish  writer. 
But  while  it's  all  a  bit  Braveheart  and 
tartan,  it's  still  great  to  see  Scottish 
writing  doing  better  than  A  S  Byatt 
or  Julian  Barnes,"  he  grins. 

While  Barnes  and  Byatt  don’t  get 
the  Warner  seal  of  approval,  lie  cites 
J  G  Ballard  as  the  greatest  writer 
and  prose  stylist  in  England.  "The 
first  day  I  was  in  London  I  went  out 
to  his  place  with  a  bottle  of  whisky 
because  I’d  heard  he  wns  a  scotch 
drinker.  I  wns  pissed  and  19  years 
old  and  he  just  invited  me  in.  He 
said,  ‘Don’t  worry,  always  follow 


your  obsessions  even  if  they  turn 
out  to  be  shit’.  There  was  this  deck¬ 
chair  in  his  front  room  and  a  fake 
palm  tree  covered  in  silver  foil." 

The  decaying  hi-tech  of  a  run¬ 
down  airfield  is  a  nicely  Baliardinn 
touch  among  a  cacophony  nf  liter¬ 
ary  echoes  in  These  Demented 
Lands.  Conrad.  Tlio  Tempest,  R  I. 
Stevenson  fllie  book  o|iens  with 
quotes  from  Kidnapped  as  well  as  a 
Black  Grape  song)  and  The  New 
Testament  all  swirl  around  in  a 
darkly  intoxicating  brew.  Set  at  the 
end  of  tile  century,  the  book  has  a 
desperate  cast  of  damaged  charac¬ 
ters  who  work  out  their,  and  the 
century’s,  histories  nnd  obsessions 
against  n  backdrop  of  a  huge  millen¬ 
nial  rave.  “I  know  this  is  a  weird, 
weird  book,"  lie  says,  "but  I  write 
books  for  me.  U  sounds  indulgent 
but  I  couldn’t  possibly  do  anything 
else." 

His  next  project  is  die  Big  One. 
“I've  been  working  on  it  for  15  years 
and  It  is  600  pages  long.  I  think  n 
writer  worth  his  or  her  salt  lias  got  to 
put  their  guts,  their  spunk  into  one 
tiling.  Make  or  break.  I  know  there’s 
a  bit  of  muscle  in  that,  a  bit  of  macho, 
but  1  don’t  aiiologlse.  Ultimately,  nil 
there  is  is  the  writing." 


These  Demented  Lends,  published 
by  Jonathan  Cepe  at  £0.99,  la 
available  at  a  special  discount  price 
of  £7,99  from  Books  @  The 
Guardian  Weekly  (see  below) 


Paperbacks 

Nicholas  Lezard  " 

The  Inklings,  by  Humphrey 
Carpenter  (HarperColllna, 
£8.99)  ’ 


rHk  Inklings  were  an  informal 
group  of  Oxford  dons  who 
would  sit  up  late  into  the  night  talk¬ 
ing  about  religion,  the  awfulness  of 
Eliot’s  | looms,  etc,  and  read  each 
other  bits  of  their  works  io 
progress.  As  their  members  in¬ 
cluded  J  R  R  Tolkien.  C  S  Lewis  and 
Charles  Williams,  this  would  in¬ 
volve  grown  men  reading  each 
other  extracts  from  The  Lord  Of 
The  Rings  find  The  Lion,  The  Witch 
And 'Hie  Wardrobe. 

There  is  something  quite  odd 
about  this,  and  you  do  not  have  to 
be  or  have  been  a  fan  of  these  men 
or  their  works  to  appreciate  the 
spectacle.  One  of  Carpenter's  chap 
ters  is  an  Imagined,  but  plausible, 
reconstruction  of  one  of  their 
evenings,  and  he  has  Lewis  say  this: 
“Very  odd  things  may  happen:  our 
age  may  be  known  not  ns  the  age  of 
Eliot  and  Found  and  Lawrence  but 
as  the  age  of  Buchan  and  Node*  I 
house,  and  perhaps  Tolkien."  Tlie  I 
inklings  concentrates  mainly  on 
h-wis  and  Williams  —  Carperin 
has  just  finished  a  biography  of 
Tolkien  —  and  lie  pulls  off  Ihe  re 
markable  feat  of  keeping  you  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  company  uf  men  one 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  chosen  as 
friends  in  real  life. 


Adventures  in  Capitalism,  by 
Toby  Lltt  (Minerva,  £8.99] 


IAIN  do  Bolton  is  quoted  on 
the  inside  as  saying  that  Lilt's  [ 
Britain's  answer  to  Douglas  Coop- ' 
land,  and  he's  bang  on  —  had  some  I 
one  been  commissioned  to  write  a 
British  Generation  X,  lie  or  she  | 
wouldn't  have  read  much  different 
from  Lilt.  Ills  characters  eat  at 
Wngntnamn.  write  e-mails,  dream 
about  Foucault,  lead  vaguely  root¬ 
less.  hip  existences,  notice  adverts, 
have  names  like  "Atom",  Imagine 
(tml  Mr  Kipling  (of  enkes  fame)  is  a 
renl  person.  And  It  is  literature  for 
people  with  short  attention  spans. 
'Hint  said,  he  writes  very  well,  ob¬ 
servant  ly,  and  even  if  you  get  lhe 
jHiinl  loo  early  into  a  story,  you 
curry  oil  rending. 


Making  fine  fiction  of  Canada’s  history 


Alexander  Frater 


Trie  Oatmeal  Ark: 

From  tlie  Western  Isles  to  a 
Promised  Sea 
by  Rory  Maclean 
HarperColllns  337pp  £16.99 

Jjk  VOLUME  of  Canadian  travels, 
Al  I  thought  gloomily;  I’d  rather 
be  reviewing  the  Helsinki  telephone 
diiectory.  Yet  Rory  Maclean's  deli-, 
cious  book  defies  the  conventional 
belief  that  it's  well-nigh  impossible 
ito  write  entertainingly  .  about 
Canada.  He  has  done  it  by  present¬ 
ing  His  Journey  as  a  fictional  adven- 
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ture  —  encompassing  four  genera¬ 
tions  of  a  family,  reaching  from  the 
Highland  Clearances  to  the  week 
Quebec  voted  over  UDI  —  fizzing 
with  energy  and  incident 

His  .alter  ego,  a  Canadian  named 
Beagan  Gilleanjs  middle-aged  and 
rootless.  Having  spent  years  abroad 
seeking  the  identity  Canada  failed  to 
give  him,  he  comes  upon  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  his  ancestors  and,  in  a  final 
attempt  to  find  himself,  determines 
to  follqw  in  their  footsteps.  This  in¬ 
volves  gpjng  from  the  Hebridean 
island  where  Hector,  his  great¬ 
grandfather,  was  born,  to  the  Pacific 
coast  where  Sandy,  his  father,  died. 
And,  in  a  very  adroit  move,  Maclean 
sends  their  ghosts,  together  with 
those  of  Hector's  .sons,  Jamie  and 

Zachary,  along  too.  . 

.  This  querulous  chorus  of  ect<h 
plasmic,  old-timers,  “something  be¬ 
tween  mortal  laughter  i  and  a 
blending  of  gases",  amend,.,  elabo¬ 
rate  aqd  contradict  Beagan’s  narra¬ 
tive,,  recalling  (he  Canada  they 
knew,  recounting  their  own  stories. 
Hector,  a  minister;  exiled  by  a  laird 
who  wanted  ,the  ,lopd,  for.  sheep, 


came  over  in  a  sailing  boat  he  and 
15  dispossessed  neighbours  built  on 
the  beach.  Beagan,  150  years  later, 
'made  the  trip  aboard  “the  world’s 
largest  baked-bean  can”,  an  Indian- 
crewed  freighter  that,  monthly, 
brought  24,000  tons  of  white  beans 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Heinz. 

Hector,  finding  himself  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  Gaelic  was  the  third  most 
common  language,  trekked  off 
through  the  forest  in  search  of 
Promise,  the  settlement  where  he 
would  build  his  church.  Beagan,  in  a 
country  where  the  third  most  com¬ 
mon  language  was  now  Chinese  and 
little  forest  remained  —  an  acre  of 
Canadian  timber  is  felled  every  15 
seconds  headed  for  Promise 
also,  but  found  it  buried  under  a 
new  highway, 

Beagan,  considering  his  own  un¬ 
focused  life,  begins  to  comprehend 
the  way  they  dedicated  theirs  not 
just  to  personal  fulfilment,  but  also 
to  the  advancement  of  Canada.  In 
Promise, .  Hector  delivered  fiery 
sermons  charged  with  wit,  dls-. 
pensed  medicines,  advised  on  crop 
rotation  and  drainage,  laboured  to 


make  this  ’The  land  that  Scotland 
could  have  been”.  In  Toronto,  Jnmio 
and  Zachary  founded  n  press 
empire— pigeons  sped  their  stories 
to  the  office.  Zachary  wns  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  News¬ 
paper  Association,  Jninie  bought  the 
Muskoka  &  Magnetnwan  Steamship 
.Company,  carried  freight,  passen¬ 
gers,  mail  and  newspapers  through 
a  land  of  1,300  lakes.  In  Vancouver, 
Sandy  started  a  radio  station 
intended  to  unite  Canada  “by  the 
spoken  word”. 

All  were  the  moral  heirs  of  the 
people  who  first  opened  tip  the 
country:  explorers  looking  for 
China,  voyagers  in  flimsy  canoes 
trapping  sable  and  beaver  for  the 
European  hat  market.  They  were  a 
tough,  colourful  crowd  —  Maclean 
|weaves  a  lot  of  history  into  his  nar¬ 
rative  —  who,  ironically,  created  a 
nation  now  crowded  with  immi¬ 
grants  seeking  nothing  more  than 
"a  quiet  life  with  free  health  care”. 

|  This  is  one  of  the  moBt  original 
and  innovative  travel  books  for 
years,  elegantly  written,  beautifully 
observed,  often  very  funny.  Buoy¬ 
ant  as  helium,  with  a  wind  at  Its 
back,  Maclean’s  journey  never  loses 
its  momentum. 


Einstein  In  90  Minutes,  by  John 
and  Mary  Grlbbln  (Constable, 
£3.80)  _ 


CANNY  new  series  from  Consta¬ 
ble,  which  1  shall  be  revtewW 
regularly  because  books  that  tax 
90  minutes  to  read  are  warmly 
indulgently  received  in  th|9  cowm 
Pretty  good  intro  to  the  life  an 
work  of  the  genius,  by  two  MP 
cnccd  purveyors  of  edwtt® 
laity.  Your  pontifications  on  tne  so¬ 
cial  theory  of  relativity  a™  .■ 
Copenhagen  interpretation 
all  the  more  convincing  the.** 
time  you  air  them  in  the  pun. 
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Love  in 
the  Belle 
Epoque 


Flora  Fraser 


Enchantress:  Marthe  Blbesco 
and  her  World 
by  Christine  Sutherland 
John  Murray  31 2pp  £20 


Enchantress  is  a  pretty 
bold  title  to  accord  any  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  biography,  but 
Princess  Marthe  Bibesco,  Romanian 
patriot  and  Parisian  writer,  merits 
the  epithet.  As  the  sorceress  Circe 
turned  Odysseus's  companions  into 
swine,  so  Marthe  earlier  this  cen¬ 
tury  captivated  with  her  big  green 
eyes  and  her  winsome  prose  diplo¬ 
mats,  clerics,  kings,  and  an  emperor 
•—  not  to  mention  a  British  prime 

Ramsav  MacDonald. 

Under  her  spell,  these  strung 

men's  brains  appeared  to  crumble. 
At  any  rate,  she  extracted  from 
them  some  of  the  most  highly 
wrought  protestations  of  admiration 
ever  composed.  Proust  praised  her 
"admirably  descriptive  literary 
aquarelles".  One  admirer  called  her 
Ihe  “muse  of  Europe”.  For  another, 
site  was  a  storyteller  the  equal  of 
Scheherazade.  “Your  eyelashes, 
madame,  are  the  length  of  harpoons 
—  and  I  am  hooked,"  is  my 
favourite  compliment  of  Ihe  thou¬ 
sands  that  were  paid  her. 

This  extravagant  language  per¬ 
vades  Christine  Sutherland's  ac¬ 
count  of  Marthe  Bibesco  and  her 
world,  and  gives  it  a  "period 
flavour",  which  can  be  trying  to  the 
late-20th  century  reader. 

Sutherland,  a  conscientious  bio¬ 
grapher.  discovered  in  the  Bucharest 
National  Archives  packing  cases  foil 
of  Bibesco’s  letters,  photographs 
and  other  personal  effects,  which 
had  been  confiscated  from  her 
house  in  1945.  In  addition,  she 
quotes  front  more  than  65  volumes 
of  diaries  that  Princess  Bibesco 
wrote  between  1908  and  her  death 
in  1973.  This  volume  of  original  ma¬ 
terial,  this  profligacy  of  quotation 
makes  Enchantress,  at  the  least,  an 
atmospheric  read.  Here  is  the  Ger- 
man  Crown  Prince  Wilhelm  in  1908 


Shores  of  paradise 


Princess  Bibesco  ‘knew  how  to  market  herself’  photo  hulton  oetty 


writing  to  Marthe  in  English:  “Wasn’t 
it  n  chormink  evening  in  the  golden 
room  of  Missey  [the  Crown  Princess 
Marie  1  with  the  musik  far  oft? . . ." 

These  poetic  moments  were  to  be 
savoured.  Marthe's  personal  life 
was  little  short  of  disastrous. 
Marthe's  husband.  Prince  George 
Bibesco,  was  flagrantly  unfaithful. 
While  he  indulged  the  sins,  of  the 
flesh  all  over  Europe,  incidentally 
catching  appalling  diseases,  she  was 
left  alone  with  their  young  child  at 
Posada,  their  estate  in  the  remote 
Carpathians.  Marthe's  parents  had. 
in  effect,  ignored  their  daughters 
after  a  cherished  son  died  young, 
and  she  appears  to  have  found  little 
comfort  in  motherhood  herself. 
Rather,  in  this  rugged  landscape, 
this  cultural  desert,  Marthe  fas¬ 
tened  on  the  discipline  of  writing  as 
a  lifeline.  (A  melodramatic  term,  but 
Marthe’s  sister  and  mother  both 
committed  suicide  when  their  own 
lives  went  disastrously  wrong.) 

With  her  books,  laden  with  exotic 
descriptions  of  the  region  and  of  its 
folklore,  Princess  Bibesco  charmed 
a  distinguished  urban  readership  in¬ 


Finding  Nirvana  on  the  Net 


8teven  Pools 

Deeper:  A  Two-Year  Odyssey 
In  Cyberspace 
by  John  Seabrook 

Faber  288pp  £12.99 _ ] 

A  /  OGRE’S  LAW  of  Computing,  a 
I VI  maxim  which  Joirn  Seabrook 
quotes  wonderingly  throughout  this! 
Internet  memoir,  states  that  com-' 
puling  power  will .  double,  or.  the  \ 
price  will  be  halved,  every  18  j 
months.  The  modern  home  com-; 
puter  industry  fulfils  only  the  first . 
option:  prices  stay  roughly  thej 
same,  so  that  happy  punters  are! 
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using  the  equivalent  of  Ripley’s 
giant  yellow  hydraulic  exoskeleton 
(from  Aliens)  to  dp  a  spot  of  daisy 
arranging. 

■  The  muscle  of  technology,  lov¬ 
ingly  worked  and  oiled,  becomes  for 
some  an  end  in  itself.  Technology: 
only  matures,  however,  by  becom¬ 
ing  invisible;  this  is  the  Nirvana  as¬ 
pired  to  by  fieabrook,  the  noble 
virtual  frontiersman  hoping  to  send 
back  psychological  dispatches  from  ■ 
the  new  world  order. 

Seabroqk  starts  out  qs  a  newbie,, 
ignorppt  of  modems,  nets  and  webs- 
But  then  he  is  commissioned  by.  the ' 
New  |Yorker  to  write  a  15,000-word 
profile  on  Bill  Gates,  and  gets  wired 
up  for. e-mail,  so  that. he  can  inter  ro-. 
gate  his  subject  in  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  medium.  .  .  .  : 

.  ■  Next,  he  discovers  “chat",  pre-! 
.  tending  to  be  a  woman  CBambl")  in 
a  sub-pornographic,  flirtation;  with; 
another  .user,  and  then  settles  down ; 
at  ttpWRL,  a  bulletin  boar.d  that 
seejns'to  be  the  ideal  hippy.com- 


duding  Colette,  Cocteau  aud  Gide. 
To  Posada  aud  later  to  Mogosoea,  a 
Byzantine  jwlace  near  Bucharest 
with  interiors  by  Fortuny,  Princess 
Bibesco  continued  to  retire  periodi¬ 
cally  throughout  the  twenties  and 
thirties.  Europe's  most  energetic 
commuter,  the  Orient  Express's 
most  stylish  passenger,  the  Catholic 
Church's  most  glamorous  convert, 
Marthe  was  a  genuinely  gifted 
writer  but,  above  all  else,  she  knew 
how  to  “market"  herself.  Big  hats, 
veils,  historic  jewellery  and  her  ro¬ 
mantic  absences  in  the  Carpathians 
all  played  a  part  in  tantalising  her 
public  and  encouraging  sales. 

She  arrived  in  Paris  in  1945,  a 
refugee  from  communist  Romania 
and  for  the  next  10  years,  with  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law  first  in  cus¬ 
tody  in  Romania  and  then  penniless 
in  England,  Bibesco  kept  the  family 
financially  afloaL  She  continued  to 
attract  admirers  into  very  old  age. 
The  last  of  her  gallants,  a  man  en¬ 
dowed  with  qualities  of  fortitude, 
fantasy  and  aplomb  to  match  her 
own,  was,  fittingly,  that  old  adven¬ 
turer,  General  de  Gaulle. 


Of  course,  U  isn’t  “Anyone  could 
join,"  we  are  told,  shortly  before 
learning  that  the  average  bill  would 
be  $100  a  month.  Seabrook  suffers 
denigration  of  his  writings  (he 
cranks  up  Snoop  Doggy  Dogg  for 
moral  support),  but  is  eventually 
accepted  as  one  of  them,  and  starts 
writing  pop  reviews  —  no  pay,  "but  I 
didn’t  have  to  work  as  hard". .  , 

,  But  for  all  its  literary  pretensions 
—  the  Homeric  pose  of  tile  subtitle, 
the  trainspotting,  references  to 
Thoreau,  the  thoroughly  depressing 
statement  *’f  have  never  believed  in 
,  any  other  philosophy  so  devoutly  as 
,  I  believed  in  Hegel's  Philosophy  of 
History"  —  Deeper  is  Infante  and 
considerably  more  nerdy  than  the 
computer  geeks  Seabrook  affects  to 
despise.  ...... 

By  the  end  of  his  dismal  journey, 
Seaty-poto  .Initial  utopjanlsfn  has 
mellowed  into  brainwashed  resigna¬ 
tion:  he’s  seen  the  vicious,  destruc-1 
five  side  of  Net  communications, 
but  he's  still  built  himself  a  Web’ 
homepage.  “You  may  ns  well  ad¬ 
vance”  he  sighs.  “It’s  not  progress,, 
but  it’s  movement  of  some  kind.”  So 
is  sprinting  on  a  hamster,  wheel. 


Elizabeth  Young 

The  Ordinary  Seaman 
by  Francisco  Goldman 
Faber  387pp  £15.99 

Francisco  Goldman's 

first  novel  The  Long  Night  Of 
White  Chickens  was  greeted 
with  justified  critical  adulation.  Here 
was  a  talented  Guatemalan-Ameri- 
can  author  who  could  act  as  literary 
emissary  between  North  America 
and  its  seething  Hispanic  under¬ 
belly. 

The  idea  for  this  novel  came  from 
a  newspaper  item  about  Central 
American  sailors  found  abandoned 
on  the  Brooklyn  waterfront  aboard 
a  hellish  mystery  ship  without  heat, 
plumbing  or  electricity.  It  was  regis¬ 
tered  under  a  flag  of  convenience, 
and  Goldman  recounts  in  an  epi¬ 
logue  how  he  located  die  ship  nnd 
Interviewed  some  of  the  newly  res¬ 
cued  crew.  Now,  more  than  10  years 
i„*«,  I...  tuia  men  siuiy  in  ncuonal 

form. 

The  Urus  is  a  vast,  rusting  hulk 
berthed  in  the  most  decayed 
reaches  of  the  Brooklyn  waterfront. 
Fifteen  men  —  the  original  motley 
crew,  drawn  from  all  over  South 
America  —  are  sliadily  lured  to  New 
York  by  the  promise  of  high  wages. 
They  are  supposed  to  render  the 
vast  scrapheap  seaworthy.  An  elu¬ 
sive  “El  CapilAn”  turns  up  occasion¬ 
ally,  his  demeanour  arbitrary  and 
inconsequent.  Unpaid,  filthy  and 
frozen,  and  terrorised  by  their  illegal 
status,  the  men  are  prisoners,  dry- 
docked  within  foil  view  of  the 
promised  land  and  with  the  ship  fur¬ 
ther  menaced  by  local  gangs.  Half- 
starved.  die  sailors  sift  endlessly 
through  ancient  rice  for  cockroaches, 
fighting  off  rats  and  food  poisoning. 
They  also  lavish  affection  on  their 


adopted  kitten  Desastres,  exchange 
stories  and  wearily  thumb  through 
their  private  stores  of  erotic 
reminiscence.  Two  central  charac¬ 
ters  emerge  —  the  elderly  sage 
Bernardo,  hoping  pathetically  to 
save  up  for  a  chicken  incubator,  and 
Esteban,  a  teenage  Sandlnistan  vet¬ 
eran,  scarred  by  memories  of  a  vil¬ 
lainous  war. 

The  other  charactere  remain 
sketchy,  neither  archetypes  nor  foil 
personalities.  Goldman  is  also  too 
subtle  for  absolutes:  the  dismal  mar¬ 
itime  history  of  The  Urus  reveals  no 
dastardly  villains,  just  the  usual 
American  stew  of  racial  ignorance, 
expediency  and  ineptitude. 

The  triumph  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
use  of  language — a  real  desperanto 
of  Spanish-English  conversations 
and  interior  monologues  which 
gives  vivid  expression  to  a  crew  lit¬ 
erally  stranded  between  two  cul¬ 
tures,  Never  cryptic  nor 
imnenetrahle.  thig 
seamlessly  with  Goldman  s  own  ele¬ 
gant  prose  —  “And  now  the  future  is 
here  and  hijnepitta,  look  at  it,  n  ship 
that  doesn't  move."  Goldman's  im¬ 
pulse  in  situating  tills  week  full  of 
the  starved  and  stateless  yards  from 
the  American  shore  is  clear  enough. 
So,  too,  are  his  reasons  for  focusing 
on  Estebnn;  as  both  the  youngest 
and  llie  most  politically  aware  lie 
has  the  most  potential  for  escape 
and  a  future  ashore. 

This  is  a  wonderful  book,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  evocations  of  the  con¬ 
demned  ship  and  the  decayed 
docks.  Less  precocious,  more  ma¬ 
ture  than  its  predecessor,  il  is  also 
less  rigidly  controlled,  less  thunder- 
ingly  meaningful,  gaining  ambiguity 
without  surrendering  intelligence 
or  compassion.  Goldman  seems  set 
fair  for  an  untroubled  voyage  as  an 
exceptionally  accomplished  writer. 
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Standing  the  test  of  time 


Paul  Evens 


AM ft  A/M.  A  fresh,  gentle  but  in- 
sislent  rain  —  somewhere 
m  ■  between  a  pour  and  a  drizzle 

•  •  from  thp  mni|n-. 

tains.  Only  half-seen  through  mist 
and  rain,  the  high  peaks  of  Skiddaw, 
Saddleback,  Great  Dodd  and  Grass- 
moor  with  die  hills  ofThornthwalte 
and  Skiddaw  Forests,  Clough  Head 
and  Derwent  Fell9  between  them, 
wrap  around  the  horizon.  Enclosed 
witliin  this  part  of  Cumbria  is  the 
lake  of  Derwent  Water,  the  town  of 
Keswick  and  the  valley  routes  of 
rivers  and  roads.  But  at  its  heart  is 
an  ancient  stone  circle,  Castlerigg. 

Castlerigg  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  meg  aI  it  hie  rings  in  north¬ 
ern  England.  It  has  a  diameter  of 
about  110  feet  and  although  each 
stone  in  the  circle  is  unique,  archae¬ 
ologists  recognise  special  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  rectangular  stone  on 
the  south-east  side  and  an  “A" 
shaped  rock.  These  stoneB  are  key 
to  the  circle's  alignment  It  has  long 
been  thought  that  these  megalithic 
structures  are  astronomical  obser¬ 
vatories  which  track  the  movements 
of  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
providing  a  calendar  around  which 
the  cultural  life  of  the  neolithic  peo¬ 
ple  revolved. 

The  official  notice  on  the  gate  at 
Castlerigg  speculates  on  the  signifi¬ 


cance  of  the  circle  for  the  early 
farming  people  for  whom  the  stones 
held  the  wisdom  of  seasonal  change 
and  provided  the  focus  for  religious 
and  social  observance  more  than 

6.000  years  ago.  If  that  were  all 
mere  was  to  siuue  -  cinico  -mvj  ■ 

would  now  be  ju9t  redundant  clus¬ 
ters  of  rocks  with  some  historical 
interest. 

What  is  it  about  these  ancient  sa¬ 
cred  sites  which  might  be  9aid  to  re¬ 
tain  their  sacred  ness  in  the  present 
day?  What  is  it  in  our  lives  which 
recognises  some  special  signifi¬ 
cance  in  certain  placeB? 

Perhaps  part  of  the  answer  still 
lies  in  the  stone  circle’s  alignment. 
Each  and  every  stone  is  enigmatic 
nnd  seems  to  pulse  with  meaning.  It 
is  surely  no  accident  that  individual 
stones  were  chosen  to  occupy  a  par¬ 
ticular  place  in  the  circle,  or  that  the 
circle  has  been  sited  where  it  is.  If 
the  circle  Is  aligned  astronomically 
to  coincide  with  star  constellations 
and  the  position  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  at  important  times  of  the  year- 
such  as  the  vernal  and  autumn 
equinox,  this  will  provide  an  impor¬ 
tant  link  between  the  earthbound 
lives  of  people  working  the  land  and 
the  cosmos.  But  this  seems  a  much 
too  mechanistic  account. 

The  stones  also  align  with  the 
surrounding  mountain  summits, 
each  of  which  holdB  Its  own  myster- 


Quick  crossword  no.  361 


Across 

I  Try  to  soil  —  bird 
or  prey  (4) 

3  Leading  vessel  or 
product  (8) 

9  Big  dog  (7) 

10  Imitate  (5) 

II  Conjecture  (6) 

•  1 2  Medicinal  drink  (6) 

14  One  who  causes 
trouble  (8.5) 

17  Air  surrounded  by 
water  (6) 

19  Movement  of 
pendulum  (5) 

22  Plain  clothes  (5) 

23  Jurors' 
decision  (7) 

24  Chancellor's 
department  (8) 

25  So  be  It  (4) 

Down 

1  It's  played  on 
one's  own 
ground  (4,4) 

2  Unprofitable 
use  (6) 

4  Bludgeon  (or 

safety  device?) 
(4,9)  . 

5  Whole  range  (6) 

6  Bed  that  will  19 
across  (7) 

7  Speed  (4). 


8.  Black  cherry 
liqueur  (6) 

13  Intimidate  (8) 

15  Drag  feet  or  mix 
cards  (7) 

16  ‘I  shan't  take  a 
trick1’ (B) 

18  Great 
happiness  (5) 

20  Mannar  ot 
speaking  (5) 

21  Pour  forth  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 


[aonDDonno  n  o 

q  n  □  □  □□□□ 

□HQ0HHDHI3  Q  D 

□  a  □  a  □□□□ 

□  □  □□□□□  B  Q 
□□□!!□□  EQHBHQ 

□  □  a  n  □  b 

□□□□□□  □□□□SCI 

□  □  □□□□□  □  D 

naan  naan 

□  □  □DHBEIQQCna 

□□□□  a  a  a  □ 

□  □  HEIEIQE1E3QQQI 


ies  and  sacredneas.  As  well  as  form¬ 
ing  an  observatory  from  which  to 
look  out  at  the  world  and  into  outer 
space,  the  circle  draws  together  and 
unifies  these  significances  in  a  an¬ 
gle  place.  It  becomes  a  place  of 
— — *-u«_ond_jtar9,  earth  and 
space.  - - - 

Our  cultural  life  and  the  way  we 
experience  nature  is  a  complicated 
interrelationship  between  fact  and 
fiction,  science  and  myth,  scepti¬ 
cism  and  belief.  Here  at  Castlerigg 
on  a  rainy  day,  all  the  physical  defin¬ 
ition  in  the  landscape  is  obscured  in 
mist,  and  our  historical  links  with 
the  distant  past  are  shrouded  in 
mystery.  Up  in  the  fells  the  water¬ 
falls  surge  over  rocks,  ephemeral 
spring  wildflowers  begin  the  pusli 
through  scree,  waves  of  cloud  break 
against  the  peaks.  These  ancient 
rocks,  crusted  with  wonderful 
lichens,  seem  to  mirror  all  thfe,  like 
mountains  in  themselves. 

They  stand  with  a  stubbornness 
which  defies  the  fleeting  human  no¬ 
tions  of  time  and  yet  with  the  light¬ 
ness  of  half-heard  birdsong  or  a 
flock  of  rooks  alighting  on  the 
grassy  mound  in  a  momentary  gath¬ 
ering  of  dark  wings. 

Trying  to  explain  why  such 
places  are  important  seems  foolish. 
With  or  without  us  they  have  their 
own  reality.  But  how  wonderful  it  is 
to  be  able  to  share  this  magic. 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 


PLAYERS  from  the  Oxford  nnd 
Cambridge  Varsity  match,  held 
every  year  since  1873  nnd  the  chess 
world's  longest-running  fixture, 
have  become  grand  masters.  Enigma 
codebreakers  and  judges;  more  un¬ 
usual  graduates  include  the  creator 
of  the  FT  Shares  Index  and  n  block 
magiclnn. 

The  match  has  often  been  a 
barometer  of  British  chess,  and  (Ills 
year  five  IMs  played  at  the  RAC 
Club  in  London’s  Pall  Mali  in  a  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  City  lawyers 
Watson,  Farley  &  Williams.  The  top 
boards  Kumarnn  and  Parker  are 
already  close  to  grandmaster 
strength. 

On  a  broader  front,  however, 
university  chess  is  in  decline.  The 
BUCA  congress,  the  student 
olympiad  and  the  London  week 
have  all  disappeared,  and  it  is  a  long 
time  since  an  Oxbridge  team  last 
won  the  national  club  champi¬ 
onship. 

Today’s  players  view  an  IM  or 

GM  titie  partly as  an  adornment  to 
-their  CVs,  ana  in  this  they  are 
merely  being  practical. 

Twenty  years  ago,  chess  seemed 
an  exotic,  even  rewarding,  profes¬ 
sion:  but  these  days,  even  IMs  plan 
a  future  in  the  City  or  ncademin.  and 
more  than  half  this  year’s  teams  are 
studying  mathematics,  physics  or 
economics. 

A  Cohen  v  A  Lewis 

1  e4  c5  2  c3  'ITie  fashionable  way 
to  avoid  main-line  Sicilians. 

Nf6  3  e5  Nd5  4  d4  cxd4  5 
cxd4  cG.  The  best  way  to  equality 
is  d6  6  Nf3  Ncti  7  Nc3  dxe5  (but  not 
Nxc3  8  bxc3  dxo5  9  <151).  6  Nf3  1>G 
7  Nc3  Nxc3  8  Iixc3  Qc7?! 

Black  needs  an  nctive  plan  befoix- 
White  consolidates  his  pawn  centre 
and  starts  a  K-side  attack,  so  either 
Bc7,  (Ml  and  15,  or  (16  nnd  Nd7  is  bet¬ 
ter,  keeping  the  queen's  options  nil 
the  <IB-h4  diagonal. 

9  Bd2  He 7  10  Rd3  Hl>7  1 1  O- 
0  d6  12  llf4  Nd7  13  Rcl  Rc8 
14  Rcl  Bxl3  Black  lives  to  regret 
conceding  the  bishop  pair;  chceii  15 
dxc5  af»  with  Nc5  is  still  n  chance. 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


7 HE  annual  Cap  Gemini  World 
Top  Tournament  in  the  Hague 
is  die  toughest,  event  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  circuit  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  players  —  the  Hotel  ties 
Indes  provides  a  luxurious  setting, 
Dutch  hospitality  is  second  to  none, 
and  the  spectators  are  among  the 
keenest  and  most  knowledgeable  in 
the  world. 

Gabriel  Chagas  and  Marcelo 
Branco  from  Brazil  have  a  truly  re¬ 
markable  record  in  the  Cap  Gemini. 
With  their  victory  this  year,  they 
have  achieved  two  first  places  and 
two  second  places  in  eight  appear¬ 
ances.  Take  Chagas’s  cards  on  the 
deal  below,  and  see  If  yoti  can 
emulate  the  diminutive  Brazilian 
maestro.  You  are  We9t,  vulnerable 
against  not,  with: 

*65  f J 752  ♦  A97  #AJ84 

North,  a  French  World  Champion 
on  your  left,  opens  one  diamond. 
Your  partner  overcalls  two  clubs, 
and  South  on  your  right  bids  two 
spades.  What  call  would  you  make? 

Your  hand  Is  worth  a  raise  to 
about  four  clubs  on  values,  but  most 
expert  pairs  today  have  the  useful 
agreement  that  a  direct  rdlse  of  part¬ 


ner’s  ovctvnll  is  pre-emptive  in  mi- 
lure,  showing  good  support  for  his 
suit  but  few  high  enrds.  With  a 
stronger  hand,  such  as  Chagas's 
above,  one  makes  a  cue  bid  in  the 
enemy  suit.  The  idea  is  to  help  part¬ 
ner  to  judge  when  a  sacrifice  nmy 
be  worthwhile.  Here,  the  enemy  had 
bid  two  suits,  so  Chagas  selected  his 
cue  bid  in  the  suit  where  he  hod  a 
high  card.  After  his  bid  of  three  dia¬ 
monds,  the  auction  continued: 


West 

North 

East 

West 
♦  65 

1* 

2* 

VJ752 

3* 

Pass 

3V 

♦  A97 

4V 

■  4* 

Dble 

*AJ  84 

South's  bid  of  four  clubs  was  an¬ 
other  cue  bid  in  the  modern  slyle, 
showing  support  for  his  partner’s 
diamonds  and  inviting  North  to 
choose  the  best  game  contract. 

What  would  be  your  opening 
lead?  Many  player*  would  lead  the 
ace  of  dubs,  or  perhaps  a  heart.  But 
Chagas  looked  more  deeply  into  the 
position.  His  partner  had  overcalled 
in  clubs,  vulnerable,  on  a  suit  that 
was  headed  at  best  by  the  king- 
queen  —  surely  Branco  had  at  least 
six  dubs?  Branco  Trad  also  shown 
four  hearts,  and  was  likely  to  have  a 


15  Qxf3  dxe5  10  dxe5  g6  17 
Qg3  Ha3  18  Rcdl  0-0  19  Bhfl 
Rfd8  20  B«5!  While  already  has 
his  eye  on  a  standard  winning  tac¬ 
tic. 

K1B  21  BnO  Rb8  22  Bb5  Nc5 
23  IMG  hG  24  Qh4  Kh7  25  Re3 
Threat  26  (Jxh6*!  H5  2G  Be2  Re- 
signs,  'll  Bxh5  wins  quickly. 

•  TTu*  game  which  put  a  14-year-old 
dust*  In  becoming  the  youngest 
ever  grandmaster  (Korchnoi  v 
Hacml):  1  NCI  <15  2  b3  Bg4  3  Bb2 
BxlB  *1  gxCl  NfU  5  e3  c5  6  f4  Nc6  7 
Bg2  H>  8  (13  gG  fl  c4  Bg7  10  Nc3  M 
11  0-0  iM  12  Na4  Qcl6  13  Rbl  Rac8 
14  Bel  bG  15  m3  dxe3  16  fee3  R/d8 
17  Nl>2  c5  18  Kill  exf4  19  exf4  Nd4 
20  Na4  Nfii  21  Rb2  Nli5  22  Rc2  Bh6 
23  Bh3  Qxd3  24  Qxd3  Rxd3  25  BxS 
gxf5  26  Nc3  NIB  27  Bb2  Kffi  28  Kg2 
Re8  29  Bel  Bg7  30  Rf3  Red8  31  b4 
RxfJ  32  Kxffi  Rd3+  33  Kg2  Ne4  34 
Nd5  Bd4  35  Nc7  h5  36  Nb5  M  37 
Nxd4  cxd4  38  Bb2  h3+  39  Kfl  RJ3+ 
40  Ke2  Re3+  41  Kfl  d3  42  Rcl  Re2 
43  Resigns. 

No  2467 

«|i  ■  "*  "W 

»  IE  ill 

•  1  i  Hi  'lij 

•  •*': 

4  A  A  v; 

a  #  £•' 

*  A  A  !  A  8 
'  I-  _ JL  * 

abedatflh 

Lock  van  Wcly  v  Joel  UuiiH. 
Wijk  nan  Zee  1997.  Most  grwid- 
masters  would  find  not  just  While’s 
firsl  move,  hut  the  essentials  of  the 
winning  plan  which  soon  forced 
Black  In  resign.  To  simulate  tour¬ 
nament  conditions,  you  should 
allow  yourself  n  maximum  of  10 
minutes. 

No  24 GG:  1  Rb3  (threat  2  Nfi) 
Kxli3+  2  Ng2,  or  Q(ll+  2  Nfl, « 
(}xf4  2  Nf5. 


couple  of  spndes,  heenuse  with  10of 
them  the  opixments  would  not  haw 
taken  so  ruiindaliutil  a  route  to  ^ 
major  suit  gnuio.  Tlint  left  Brjg 
with  at  most  one  diamond,  so  crur 
gas  led  llu:  ace  of  tiiat  suit  and . .  • 

North 
*942 
VA 109 

♦  KQJ1032 

*9 

West  East  ■ 

Sj78l 

South 

*AKQJ83  . 
¥Q4 

♦  8654' 

*10 

When  Branco  showed  out 

first  round  of  diamonds,  uw 
gave  him  a  nift  ■ 

with  the  ace  of.  club*. ■ 

Branco  a  second 

feat  the  contract.  Sn«  most 

Souths  had  obtained  Igjg 

scores  by  inakJng  four  aH  ^ 

feating  five  club* 

Brazilians  gained  a  M.sw 
crucial  stage  of  the  toumamen^ 
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Horse  Racing  The  Grand  National 


Lord  Gyllene  romps  home 


SPORT  31 


Football  results  and  league  tables 


Frank  Keating _ 

A  POSTPONED  and  hence 
historic  Grand  National  was 
won  at  Aintree  on  Monday 
by  Lord  Gyllene  who  set  a  volup¬ 
tuously  relentless  gallop  from  first 
lo  last.  With  cool  severity  he  strung 
out  the  re9t  of  the  field  behind  him 
like  a  snapped  and  broken,  if  still 
colourful,  necklace. 

It  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  one-horse  race.  But,  of  course,  in 
1997  the  Grand  National  will  be  re¬ 
membered  as  much,  much  more 
than  that 

After  the  bomb  threats  dramati¬ 
cally  abandoned  the  race  on  Satur¬ 
day  there  was  a  smidgin  of  apt 
poignancy  in  the  fact  that  Lord  Gyl¬ 
lene  was  ridden  by  a  Northern  Irish¬ 
man  Tony  Dobbin  and  named  after 
a  famous  Irish  stallion  of  the  1890s, 
although  bred  in  New  Zealand. 

At  14-1  the  athletic  bay,  full  of  the 
joys  all  through,  skated  in  by  25 
lengths  from  the  fancied  8-1  grey 
Suny  Bay  who  tracked  him  perspir- 
ingly  but  vainly  around  both  circuits 
of  the  vast  course.  The  rank  out¬ 
sider  Camelot  Knight  was  a  most 
gallantthird  at  100-1. 

Fewer  than  10,000  people  were 
expected  but.  just  as  Liverpool  had 
rallied  round  all  weekend  with  a 
Bliu-like  spirit  in  the  emergency,  so 
more  than  20,000.  mostly  Scon  secs, 
turned  out  in  defiant  good  cheer  at 
tea-lime  to  throng  around  the  grand¬ 
ad  areas  free  of  charge  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  buzz  and  atmosphere  when 
many  had  feared  the  re-run  would 
be  a  ghostly,  eerie  event  not  so 
much  for  sport  but  the  political 
need  that  realities  should  prevail. 


Thrill  of  the  chase  . . .  Lord  Gyllene  leads  the  field  over  the  13th 
fence  at  Aintree  photograph:  rui  veaA 


Half  an  hour  before  the  five 
o'clock  start  Prime  Minister  John 
Major  landed  by  helicopter  and 
made  his  way  to  the  paddock  where 
the  runners  and  riders  were  pre¬ 
senting  themselves. 

What  had  he  put  his  money  on? 
“In  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  times 
we  live  in,  I  select  Go  Ballistic."  At 
7-1  Go  Ballistic  had  begun  as 
favourite  but,  although  thereabouts 
for  a  lime,  he  scarcely  featured  at 
the  sharp  end.  AH  the  tempo  was 
made  by  the  winner. 

Who  would  have  thought  we 
would  be  cheering  home  a  two- 
footed  human  called  Dobbin  and 
not  a  four-footed  friend  of  the  Dob¬ 
bin  variety,  which  has  so  often  down 
the  years  in  this  pin-sticking  lottery 


Tennis  Davis  Cup  Britain  v  Zimbabwe 


Black  day  at  Crystal  Palace 


Stephen  Blerley _ 

THE  Brothers  Black  did  indeed 
turn  out  lo  be  the  Brothers  Grim 
for  British  tennis.  Byron,  who  on 
Saturday  joined  with  his  younger 
brother  Wayne  to  win  the  nli-impor- 
knt  doubles,  look  n  little  over  an 
hour  at  Crystal  Palace,  in  south  Lon¬ 
don,  on  Sunday  to  secure  a  winning 
jri  lead  for  Zimbabwe,  defeating  a 
hapless  Jamie  Delgado  GG,  GO,  G2 
m  the  first  of  the  return  singles. 

Zimbabwe  now  eagerly  await  this 
week's  draw  for  World  Group  quali¬ 
fying;  a  chance  for  the  Black  broth¬ 


ers  to  take  their  country  in  among 
the  tennis  dlite.  Britain,  for  the  pains 
of  losing  this  tie,  must  visit  the 
Ukraine  shortly  after  Wimbledon 
mid  win  on  clay  merely  to  maintain 
their  position  in  the  Euro-African 
Zone  Group  One. 

Once  Tim  Henman  was  forced 
into  hospital  to  hnve  his  right  elbow 
filleted,  and  Greg  Rusedski’s  left 
wii9t  remained  steadfastly  limp, 
Britain’s  chftnces  of  getting  one  over 
the  Black  family  were  sketchy. 

Andrew  Richardson’s  valiant  vic¬ 
tory  over  Byron  on  the  first  day 
offered  a  ray  of  hope  but  Neil  Broad 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma  ' _ _ 


Wanderers  take  high  road 

BOLTON  Wanderers  have  done  I  starts  later  this  year.  Earlier,  it  was 

lL  TVipv  r-1ii\rhprt  tlio  Tlltrislnn  I  nnnnitnnpd  lhat  Tbdd  would  have  at 


They  clinched  the  Division 
;|ne  championship  by  beating 
4ueea9  Park  Rangers  2-1  at  Burndeh 
Park  on  Saturday  to  win  promotion  to 
me  Premiership.  With  the  end  of  the 
season  still  two  weeks  away,  Bolton 
needed  just  one  point  from  the  game, 
but  the  runaway  leaders  of  their  divi¬ 
sion  were  not  going  to  settle  for  any- 
ining  less  than  a  victory. 

Their  manager  Colin  Todd  said: 
1  am  absolutely  delighted.  We’ve 
ost  Just  four  games  from  41  and  the 
consistency  has  been  magnificent." ' 

The  Wanderers  can  look  forward 
Playing  Premiership  football  in 
sfyje  In  their  new  25,00Gseater,  £35 
Million  9tadium  when  the  new  season 


starts  later  this  year.  Earlier,  it  was 
announced  that  Tbdd  would  have  at 
feast  £10  million  to  spend  on  new 
players  following  news  of  the  club's 
merger  with  Mosaic  Investment. 

TWO  goals  by  Kevin  Gallacher 
against  Austria  in  Glasgow  put 
Scotland  within  sight  of  qualifying 
for  next  year's  World  Cup  finals  in 
France.  It  was  their  second  2-0  vic¬ 
tory  within  five  days  and  sent  them 
'seven  points  deAr  at  the  top  of 
Group  Four. 

Gallacher  opened  his  account  on 
24  minutes  After  the  Austrian 
keeper  failed  to  hold  a  shot  by  Dar¬ 
ren  JackBoq.  It  was  his  first  interna- 


of  grandeur  failed  you  or  fallen,  un¬ 
noticed  and  unmentioned  with  all 
your  dosh  in  its  saddle  bags. 

Said  the  elated  24-year-old  Ulster¬ 
man,  grin  as  wide  as  his  steed's 
haunches:  “He  took  the  first  so  fall 
of  it,  ears  pricked  and  all,  I  just  had 
to  say  to  myself,  'Sit  tight  and  we’re 
there’.  He  is  such  an  athlete,  he  just 
measures  up  every  jump  and  flies." 

He  said  the  dramas  of  Saturday 
had  upset  him  but  was  delighted  it 
was  an  Irishman  whu  rode  the  win¬ 
ner.  “It  is  shameful  to  go  for  sport. 
I’m  from  Ireland  but  these  tilings 
should  never  happen." 

Bui  on  Monday,  at  tea-time,  what 
did  happen  was  the  Grand  National. 
More  genuine  history  done  tuul 
dusted. 


and  Mark  Petchey,  not  a  doubles 
team  to  strike  fear  into  any  oppo¬ 
nents,  were  disappointingly  vapid. 

Byron,  four  years  older  than  23- 
year-old  Wayne,  had  been  expected 
to  win  both  his  singles;  in  truth  he 
was  never  entirely  happy  through¬ 
out  the  three-day  tie,  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  securing  victory 
weighing  more  heavily  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders  than  he  had  imagined. 

Wayne,  with  a  world  ranking 
below  Delgado  (260)  and  Richard¬ 
son  (266),  responded  to  his 
brother’s  mini-crisis  with  resolution. 
His  opening  singles  victory  over 
Delgado,  Britain's  surrogate  No  1, 
was  critical,  while  his  numerous  in¬ 
terceptions  at  the  net  in  the  doubles 
were  beyond  anything  Broad  or 
Petchey  could  manage. 


tional  goal  for  three  and  a  half  years. 
After  the  break,  the  visitors  tried 
desperately  to  seek  an  equaliser  but 
Jim  Leighton,  playing  his  77th  game 
for  his  country,  produced  a  series  of 
excellent  saves  to  deny  them.  Thir¬ 
teen  minutes  from  time,  Gallacher 
struck  again,  firing  home  a  volley  to 
seal  a  magnificent  victory. 

I  The  Republic  of  Ireland’s  hopes  of 
direct  qualification  for  the  finals  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  G2  defeat  by  Mace¬ 
donia  at  Skopje.  Ireland  appeared  to 
be  cruising  after  Alan  McLoughlin 
put  them  ahead  in  the  eighth 
minute.  But  it  all  started  to  go  wrong 
when  they  relaxed  and  two  penalties 
were  given  by .  wing-backs  Jason 
McAteer  and  Terry.  Phelan.  The  visi¬ 
tors  fell  further  Behind  when  Goergi 
Hristov  scorpd  jn  the  59th  minute.. 
David  Kelly  grabbed  a  late  consola¬ 
tion,  and  McAteer’s  sending  off  in  in¬ 
jury  time  completed  the  visitors’ 


COCA-COLA  CUP  PINAL  Leicester  City  1 
MWdteabrough  l. 

PA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP  Aston  Wla  3 
Evwton  1;  Chelsea  O  Amro!  3;  Liverpool  1  Coventry 
Qty  2,  Manchester  Utd  2  Darby  County  3; 

NawoasUe  utd  1  Sunderland  1,  Notts  Fcnsti 
Soutftemetor  3:  ToBariham  Hoi  spur  \  VAnbledonO; 
Leeds  OBIacMsunO. 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE  First  Dlufalon 

BamatoyO  Birmingham  1;  Bolton  2  OPR  1; 

Charlton  t  Man  Crty  1:  Crystal  Pall  Hudderafld  i; 
Ipswich  A  C&twn  O:  Oxford  0  Pod  Vale  2; 
PortamthlGrtrabyD;  Shefl  Uldl  WBA2;Stol«  i 
Reading  1;  Swindon  0  Southend  O:  WoIum  3 
NonUi2. 

Second  Division  Brentford  OShmvebryO; 

Bristol  Oty  l  Buy  0;  Buntov  1  MJwd  O;  CheatoM  2 
G&xjham  2;  Retortcre  3  Bounemiht ;  Preston  1 
Plymouth  i;  Rotherham 0  Lulon 3;  Stockport  1 
Bristol  R  O;  Watford  0  CrffAe  i;  Wretfism  1  Walsall 
2:  Wycombe  1  Blackpool  O:  York  1  Nolls  Co  2. 

Third  Division  Bamst  1  Hid  0;  CenHf  0 
Cambridge  0:  Cartsle  i  FUtam  2;  Chester  1  Wigan 
1;  Darlington  0  Donceater  3.  Exeter  1  Torquay  I; 
Hartlepool  3  Leyton  O  1;  Hereford  1  Colchester  0; 
Uno:(n  4  Swansea  (r.  Northmptn  l  Soarboto  Co 
Rochdale  0  Mansfield  1;  Sclhotpe  I  Brighton  0. 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE  Premier  Dlvlelan 

Aberdeen  0  Motherwsl  0;  Hibernian  2  Oundse 
Utd  0;  KJmarrk  t  Hearts  O;  Rallh  1  Celtic  i . 
Rangers  ri  Dunfrmlire  0. 

First  Division  Airdrie  4  Clydebank  1:  Dtaidee  O 
FaUrtt 2:  East  Pta  0 Panick 2;  Morton 081 
Johnstn  1;  Stirling  A  I  Si  Mirren  O. 

Mon.  EeMrk  2  StliEng  2. 

8eoond  Division  Brechin  0  Oueen  Stn  i; 
Dumbarton  0  Hamflton  3:  Livingston  2  Ayr  I ; 
Slerihtmr  I  Clyde  1;  Stranraer  1  Berwick  1. 

Third  Division  Albion  t  Rose  Co  2;  E  Starting  2 
Cowdribth  2:  Queens  Pk  3  Arbroath  1.  Inverness 
CT  3  Montrose  2. 

PA  CARLING  PREMIERBHIP 

P  W  D  L  P  A  Pte 

Man  Utd  33  16  9  5  M  36  83 

Arsenal  33  1 7  6  7  65  26  80 

Liverpool  32  17  9  0  54  20  80 

Newcastle  3t  IB  8  6  60  37  B3 

Aston  Vile  22  16  8  0  49  ?U  83 

Chaises  32  13  10  9  61  47  40 

Stall  Wed  31  12  13  e  41  37  40 

WMMan  M  12  10  v  42  36  40 

Toner, heir.  33  12  6  14  33  43  42 

Leeds  33  11  9  13  26  34  42 

Lekeswt  31  10  9  12  37  44  30 

Derby  32  C  11  12  3B  49  30 

Bteckbum  32  6  13  ll  3?  02  37 

Everton  32  9  9  14  1*  45  30 

Sutvteilnrvj  33  9  10  15  30  4«  34 

West  Ham  21  b  9  14  3|  41  33 

Coventry  33  7  12  14  29  47  33 

Middlesbrough  31  3  9  14  44  52  32 

Notlrn  Forest  34  I?  13  15  30  53  31 

Southampton  32  7  9  10  43  52  30 

•\  (jwucrw  3  point 


Second  D Melon 


NATIONWIDE 

Bolton 

Barnsley 

Wolverhampton 

Staff  Uld 

Port  Vale 

Portsmouth 

Ipswich 

Crystal  Palace 

Norwich 

Tranmere 

Stoke 

OPR 

Birmingham 
Swindon 
Charlton 
Ccrtord  Lkd 
Reading 
Man  City 
West  Brom 
Huddersfield 
Bradford 
Grimsby  1 
CrfcBiam  . 
8outhend 


LEAGUE  Flret  Dlvtalon 
P  W  D  L  F  A  Pis 

41  25  12  4  Mi  49  87 

40  19  13  8  64  48  70 

41  20  9  12  69  45  80 

42  18  11  13  7Q  61  88 

42  16  15  11  53  48  83 

41  18  6  15  52  45  62 

41  16  13  12  49  81 

39  18  12  11  6&  40  80 

42  16  11  15  61  53  80 

41  15  11  14  67  50  80 

41  16  10  15  47  51  88 

42  16  12  18  58  57  87 

40  14  12  14  44  45  84 

42  15  B  18  62  83  83 

40  14  1  0  18  47  55  82 

42  14  9  IS  57  81  81 

41  13  12  18  50  58  81 

39  14  9  16  49  50  81 

41  12  14  15  83  67  80 

41  12  13  10  46  67  49 

41  10  11  20  42  87  41 

40  9  12  19  52  72  30 

40  0  .11  20  44  57  88 

.42  8  14  20  39  75  38 


P 

W 

D 

L 

P 

A  Pte 

Buy 

39 

20 

10 

9 

58 

35 

70 

Luton 

39 

IB 

11 

9 

85 

41 

88 

Brentford 

40 

18 

14 

a 

54 

38 

88 

Slodqxxt 

37 

18 

11 

a 

61 

36 

88 

Crewe 

40 

20 

5 

15 

50 

42 

68 

Burnley 

41 

18 

S 

14 

83 

44 

83 

Watford 

39 

15 

17 

7 

39 

28 

62 

Bristol  City 

41 

17 

10 

14 

59 

47 

61 

Walsall 

40 

17 

10 

13 

49 

43 

81 

Ml  [wall 

41 

18 

12 

13 

50 

49 

80 

Blackpool 

40 

14 

14 

12 

50 

41 

80 

Wreitarn 

39 

13 

17 

9 

44 

43 

88 

Crtmtorttald 

38 

14 

13 

11 

36 

34 

88 

GiTngtam 

40 

15 

9 

18 

49 

94 

84 

Bournemouth 

42 

14 

12 

IS 

3a 

41 

84 

Preston 

42 

16 

7 

SO 

44 

53 

82 

Bristol  Rovers 

41 

13 

1 1 

17 

42 

44 

60 

Plymouth 

40 

11 

15 

14 

43 

53 

43 

Shrewsbury 

42 

11 

13 

18 

46 

87 

48 

York 

40 

11 

12 

17 

42 

58 

48 

Wycombe 

40 

12 

8 

20 

40 

62 

44 

Peterborough 

41 

9 

14 

18 

62 

70 

41 

Rotherham 

41 

« 

13 

22 

34 

82 

31 

Nona  County 

41 

6 

13 

22 

29 

63 

31 

Third  Division 

P 

W 

D 

L 

F 

A  Pis 

Fulham 

41 

23 

10 

a 

59 

37 

78 

itfgan 

42 

23 

9 

10 

78 

SO 

78 

CorUslo 

41 

22 

It 

a 

01 

3B 

77 

Swansea 

42 

20 

7 

16 

56 

60 

87 

Chester 

42 

IB 

Id 

10 

49 

40 

84 

Northampton 

41 

17 

10 

14 

61 

43 

81 

Cardifi 

40 

18 

7 

15 

48 

46 

81 

Cambridge  Utd 

41 

17 

9 

15 

60 

54 

80 

Lincoln 

42 

18 

It 

15 

63 

04 

89 

Scarborough 

42 

15 

14 

13 

62 

04 

89 

Mena  Held 

4t 

16 

14 

12 

43 

39 

89 

CoWwsler 

41 

14 

18 

11 

53 

48 

80 

Scunthorpe 

40 

17 

8 

17 

65 

66 

87 

Hull 

41 

12 

17 

12 

38 

40 

83 

Barnet 

41 

12 

15 

14 

38 

JO 

81 

Rochdale 

42 

It 

16 

15 

49 

55 

49 

Torquay 

42 

13 

10 

19 

43 

54 

49 

Leyton  Orient 

42 

12 

12 

16 

43 

53 

48 

Doncaeter 

41 

13 

6 

20 

4* 

59 

47 

Exeter 

43 

12 

11 

19 

43 

59 

47 

Darlington 

41 

12 

10 

19 

58 

70 

46 

Hereford 

42 

11 

11 

20 

48 

60 

44 

Hartlepool 

42 

12 

8 

22 

45 

61 

44 

•Bright  on 

42 

11 

8 

23 

40 

68 

30 

Twopr* 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE  Premier  Division 

P 

W 

D 

L 

F 

A  Pie 

Rangers 

32 

23 

5 

A 

77 

20 

74 

Celtic 

32 

20 

C 

7 

69 

31 

88 

DundooUM 

32 

16 

a 

6 

44 

28 

88 

Heona 

32 

13 

a 

tt 

42 

40 

47 

Aberdeen 

32 

9 

12 

U 

42 

50 

39 

C'unlemillrvj 

32 

1 1 

e 

18 

•15 

CO 

39 

Kilmarnock 

32 

11 

3 

1« 

3* 

56 

38 

Hibernian 

32 

0 

8 

15 

34 

49 

38 

Motherwell 

32 

7 

9 

16 

34 

52 

30 

Rath 

32 

6 

& 

20 

28 

69 

34 

First  Division 

P 

W 

o 

L 

F 

A 

Pie 

51  john  sione 

Of 

I'J 

a 

4 

61 

20 

86 

AnUna 

Ji 

14 

13 

4 

52 

30 

86 

Dundee 

31 

13 

1 1 

7 

30 

27 

BO 

St  Mir  reri 

d  l 

14 

10 

38 

49 

FalMrk 

32 

13 

9 

10 

35 

32 

48 

ParlicK 

31 

11 

ft 

9 

46 

oa 

44 

<1  Morton 

31 

10 

7 

14 

35 

35 

37 

Stlring 

32 

9 

to 

13 

44 

54 

37 

Clydebank 

31 

7 

7 

17 

28 

47 

38 

East  Fife 

31 

1 

7 

23 

21 

84 

10 

Second  Division 

P 

W 

D 

L 

F 

A  Pie 

Ayr 

31 

£0 

8 

5 

Vi 

30 

68 

Hamilton 

31 

19 

6 

6 

06 

M 

83 

LMnflslon 

31 

18 

9 

8 

60 

34 

87 

Clyde 

31 

12 

9 

10 

38 

35 

48 

Slenhouiermilr 

31 

M 

9 

11 

45 

34 

43 

Queen  of  South 

31 

10 

8 

13 

48 

54 

38 

Brechin 

31 

a 

10 

13 

33 

43 

34 

Si  ran  rear 

31 

7 

9 

15 

25 

44 

30 

Dumbarton 

31 

8 

a 

17 

37 

01 

36 

Berwick 

31 

4 

10 

17 

31 

63 

23 

Third  Division 

P 

W 

D 

L 

P 

A  Pta 

fovameea  CT 

31 

21 

7 

3 

62 

29 

70 

Row  County 

31 

17 

5 

9 

60 

37 

88 

Forfar 

31 

ie 

9 

7 

81 

43 

84 

Albion 

31 

13 

8 

10 

46 

37 

47 

A8oa 

31 

13 

8 

12 

44 

43 

48 

Montrosa 

31 

12 

4 

16 

43 

66 

40 

Queen's  Park 

31 

8 

8 

16 

42 

50 

33 

Cowdenbeath 

31 

8 

7 

16 

33 

47 

31 

Arbroath 

31 

5 

12 

14 

27 

44 

37 

.  East  3tfrilng 

31 

B 

8 

17 

31 

53 

28 

misery.  The  best  the  Republic  can 
now  hope  for  is  to  finish  as  runners- 
up  and  moke  the  play-offs. 

Northern  Ireland's  slim  chance  of 
qualifying  all  but  vanished  with  a  ?-l 
defeat  by  Ukraine  on  a  barren  pitch 
in  Kiev.  Bryan  Hamilton’s  team  had 
the  worst  possible  start  when  they 
fell  behind  after  just  two  minutes  to 
a  shot  by  Vitaly  Kozovsky.  But  they 
were  quickly  back  on  level  terms 
after  Iain  Dowie  scored  from  the 
penalty  spot  after  a  hand-ball.  .Andrei 
Shevchenko,  however,  squeezed  in 
the  winner  after  70 minutes.  ", 


WORLD  snooker  champion 
Stephen  .Hendry  suffered  bis 
heaviest  defeat  when  he  was  swept 
aside  9-2  by  Mark  Wiliams  in  the 
final  of  the  British  Open  at  Ply¬ 
mouth.  The  left-hapded  Welshman, 
beaten  In  his  previous  twq  meetings 


with  Hendry,  gave  notice  of  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  first  frame  when  be  won 
it  despite  a  break  of  61  by  his  oppo¬ 
nent  Williams  carved  out  a  i>2  first- 
session  lead  in  only  84  minutes,  and 
from  then  on  the  first  prize  of 
£80,000  always  looked  secure.  The 
win  will  give  Williams  a  big  psycho¬ 
logical  boost  In  the  run-up  to  this 
month's  Embassy  World  Champi¬ 
onship. 


WHEN  the  80ft  Swedish  sloop 
Nicorette  passed  due  south  of 
the  lizard  lighthouse  In  the  early 
hours  of  Sunday  morning  it  sailed 
straight  into  the  record  books.  She 
had  completed  her,  2,925-mile 
transatlantic  crossing  in  11  days,  13 
lipurs  and  22  minutes  — r  14  hours 
and  39  minutes  faster  than  the 
schooner  Atlantic,  whose  record 
had  stood  for  92  years. 


